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This s8tudy g8hows: 


1. That Jonathan Edwards' theory of atonement was the natural product of Dong Calvinimm, 
mystical exyerience, and mnetaphysical idealism. 


2, His theory of virtue was artificial and consisted not in moral action, but in de- 
1ighted contemplation of God's govereignty. 

3, His metaphysical idealism caused him to attribute even less freedom to man than the 
Testminster Divines posited. : 

4, His syllogistic expressions produced a theory of atonement Like that of Anselm, bub 
more formal. 

5, His theory of 8atisfaction by punishment, and the idea of 'a transfer of merit nds 
the atonement more comercial than the theory of the great Reformers. 

6. That while Bellamy and Hopking anticipated the Governmental Theory of Atonement, they 
were in general ameement with the Senior Edwards. 

7. That this "trimwirate" ass8erted that the Atonement was provided by God's benevolence, 
that the idea of God's benevolence 8tripped it of ethical content. 

3, That the doctrine of "Disinteresbed Submission" is a correlate of. the dootrine of 
God's sovereionty and the valuelessness of man. 

9, That these conceptions are clogely” comected with this theory of atonement, and make 
1t an inmoral conception. 

10, That the Univers2list Vovement used Tiwards' conceptions of the atonement.as the pay- 
ment of a »rivate debt, and. the transfer of Christ's merit for their dogtrine that 
Salvation conld be demanded by all men. - 

Il, That the younoer Edwards attempted to refute his father's conception of the atonement 
as 8atisfaction of a debt, maintaining that this conception excluded Graces 

12, That he took the governmental theory of Grotius as the foundation for h*'s theory, 
added three concise definitions of justice and as8erted that the atonements was for 
the 'satisfaction of. distributive rather than of commtative justices. 

13, That this Edwardean theory was a development of tre doctrine of atonement which still 
demanded gatisfaction BY punishment. 

14, That it was als0 artificial, that Love played no dynamic PI in the scheme, because 
the atonement was for the Governor and the Government rather than for the governed. 

15, That this leaalistic gcheme male of God's rule a poor g8ort of governmant because of 
the exigencies confronting it. 

16. That this theory lacked the interest which the Reformers had in all that Christ was, 
S2id, and 0id, because His atonement consisted entirely in passive obelience. 

- 17, That the artificialities of this scheme culminated in Emmons' as8ertion that it 1s 
consistent that God in His degires to make His creatures eternally happy. should makes 
them eternally miserable, and in Pregident Dwight's assertion that God withdrew His 
love from Christ. 

18, That N., 7. Taylor's adiitions to the theory cave but little because of the Calvinistic 
idea of God's decrees, which he heli uwmreconciled with his idea of freedom. 

19, That Ballou as a representative of the Unitarian Vovement, in the Universalist Church, 
gave good eriticisms of the then current theories of atonement, but his 0: GI 
tion of reconciliation was weak. 

20, That Channing developed a more moral theiry of atonement, but that his eriticigms were 
more ono than his positive contributions. 

21. That Horace Bushnell was consistent in his conception ,0f the atonement as a revelation , 
of God's love, and that he consequently had but ONE theory of atonement, which repre- 
sented Christ as a moral power in life,- the conception of a universal incarnation of 

| God in Christians. 

22, That Bushnell's theory stands at the peak of the development of the idea of atonement 

in american thought. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this study of the development of the doctrine of atone- 
ment in American thought, three naturul divigsions are offered 
for the grouping of material relating to this gubjeact., There 


have been developed in New England three more or legs digtinet 


Lines of thought. The first has as its center the daptrine of 


penal g8atisfaction. It was baged upon the Aingelmic coneeption 
of the nature of Jcd, and the Reformation doctrines concerning 
the nature of man, and Christ's work. This thegis will ghow 
that in 80 far as the doctrine of atonement is concerned, the 
New England theologians did produce a"modified Calvinism." 
Contrary to the ugual pregentation, it will be maintained that 
the modification was not a weakening or a toning down of the 
fundamental tenets of Czalviniem, but a relentless gs haping of 
thege doctrines into a rigid s8ystem which was more rYigoristie 
than the body of doetrine found in the Ingtitutes. The gec- 
_ ond daivigston reveals the efforts to modify a "modified Calvin- 
i8m." The adherents to this gchool of New England thought 
may be clas8sed as proponents of the governmental theory of 
atonement The work of Grotiug formed the foundation for the 
gpeculation of this group. 4n advance will be found here by 
way of Teaotion to the preceding group, to whoge tenets they 
bore gome gympathy, dut with whoge thought they were not in 
eniire agreement. The third, and lagt, gection will be devoted : 
to as digcuggsion of the "moral" theories which broke away from 


the older attempt to explain the atonement upon the ground of 


f 
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either penal or governmental analogies, 

after this brief gtatement of the three main divisions under 
which the material is to be classified, it is in order now to 
congider the method which will be followed in ascertaining what 
development has occurred. There is no definite and partigan the -: 

g8is to uphold in this study, No atiempt will be made to take 
up the theological cudgels of the New England School in general, 
or of any one braneh of the g8chooTl in particular. The writer's 
degire is to criticize the various theories, not according to 
the IPSE DIXIP of any church, gchool, oreed, or particular 8y8- 
tem of theology, but altogether in the light of their logical 
oongsigtency, moral aefensibility, and gpiritual helpfulneas; 
and in this way, to gee the development that hus been made, The 
cauges of the development will algo be Gdiscussaecd. 

The 8tudy is limited by boundaries that may g8eem gomewhat 
artificial, but the writer's intention is to continue his work, 
and to trace the development of the idea of atonement in Ameri - 
ean thought during the regt of the nineteenth and the. first part 
of the twentieth centuries. This will be done in another divi- 
gion, which remains to be written. It will begin with &a con- 
s8ideration of a new period of american theology. 

The gtudy will be comparative. PFirgt of all there will be 
& digougsion of the work of Jonathan Edwards Sr. His work will 
be compared with that of angelm, Augugline, and the Reformers. 
This WLLL gongtitute the first diviseion. Then will follow the 


dootrine of the "New Haven School." The work of Jonathan Edwards 


Ir., will form the bagis of this digscussion, Following this, 


©Zw 


comparigon with the work 'of the first great 'exponent of the gov- 


ernmentsl theory, Grotiug, will be in order. After this gecond 


aivision there will be a digcuggion of the "moral" theories with 
particular reference to the theology of Horace Bughnell. This 
Will be compared with the work of 4ibelard and ett This 
covers the three divisions. It is nov meant thai the American 
theologians to be digcussed are confined to Edwards the genior, 
the younger Edwards and Horace Bughnell, but the contributions 
of other writers Will be grouped with the work of thege three 
men ., Without further d4igcussion of the method, it will be em- 
ployed in an examination of the doctrine of atonement held by 


Jonathan Edcwardgs Sr., and to this attention is now directed. 


Jonathan Edward's Theory of Atonement: 
His Conception of God. 


There is but one place to begin when one wishes to gtudy 
the theory of atonement propounded by Jonathan Edwards, SrT.,, « 
that is with his idea of God. His conception of aeity is Come 
pletely feudalistic. Three words gymbolize God; they are, go0v- 
reignty, honor, and majesty, and the frequency with which they 
occur does not detract from their augterity. His God is a feu- 
gal monarch. The eway of this majegtico deity is one of abgolute 
autocracy. - His arigtooratic gelf-gufficiency makes Him inde- 
pendent of any creature for his perfection and happiness. "Ho 
gtands in no need of, cannot be profited by, or receive any 


thing from his oreature; or be hurt; or be the gubject of any 


gufferings, or IMPAIR of his glory, and felicity from any other 


L 
being." A quegstion which naturally arigegs here: One wonders 


why God has created the univerge if He is abgolutely gelf-guffi- 
client, Was It oaprioe, or the degire to gatigefy a oreative or 
artigtico impulse that led Him to create? Certainly not, nor was 
it need for eompanionship, nor hunger. for communion with other. 
rational beings, nor degire for cooperation, nor an impulse for 
gelf-expression in as community enterprisge. Thege are democratic 
interests and Edwards has no room for thege pluralistic concep- 
tions. ALL of his explanations of the motives for God's orea- 


tive acts can be truthfully reduced to the formula: "for the man= 


ifeatation of God's glory." Within the compass of & page and 
2 


a fourth, of "Jod's Sovereignty” the words "glory," "glorious," 
and "glorifieg"” appear thirty-five times, and the words "gov- 
ereizn” and "govereignty,” twenty<five times. 4 few Sentences 
will be gelected to ghow how Edwards relates God 's govereianty 
to his degsiens in creation. "It is agreeable to God's degiaen in 
the creation of the univerge to exercige every attribute, and 
thus to manifegst the glory of each of them. God's degign in 

the oreation was to glorify himself, or to make a digcovery of 
the eagential glory of his TOES In his "Disgertation Con- 

cerning the End for Which God Created The World,” he gstates 

that "God is infinitely, eternally, unchangeably, and indepen- 


dently glorious and happy." Since nothing oan inorease God's. 


L. Jonathan Edwards, "End in Creation" 'p.t00 Vol.it "The Works 
of Pregident Edwards in Pour Volumes." This reprint of the Wor- 


cegter Edition, 1845, will be uged uniformly unless otherwise 
Specified. 


2, Works ITII; $57 
3, "God's Sovereignty* Works II: 556 


happinegss then God would not areate the world to receive 80me- 
thing from his oreatures who can give Him nothing. , If what- 
ever is of infinite value mugt be the end of divine operation, 
it will follow that *if God Himgelf be in any regpect oapable of 
being his own end in the creation of the world, then it is rea- 
gonable to guppose that he had rTegpect to HIV3ELP as his last 
and highest end in this work; becoauge he is worthy in himself to 
be 80, being infinitely the greategst and beat of beings, ---- 

he must necegsgarily have the greateast regpect to himgelf, ---- 
the moral reotitude and fitnegss of the digpogsition, inclination, 
or affection of Jod's heart, dons chiefly consigh in a regpect 
or Tegard - to himself infinitely above his regard to all whe © 


beings; or, in other words, his holiness consists in this." 


Mme whole g8ection of this diss8ertation is devoted to "Particular 


Texts of Scripture,” that ghow that God 's Jlory is an ultimate 
2 | 


End of the Creation." This is called an "amiable thing” in 

Jod. One has not to read far in the works of Jonathan Eawards' 
to gee the Angelmic pogition of God's govereignty being reared 
upon New England goil. : The likeneass is detailed. Gode's PurPOSe 
in creation is to get honor for himsgelf. Honor, glory, majegty, « 
this is what mortals mugt agcribe to God, "Whoge puppets best 

and worgt are we.” Further likeness will be revealed in congid- 


eration of what Edwards 'thinks is the true nature of gin. 


His Ites of Sin 
Rawaris' treatise "The Jreat Christine Dootrine of Original 


I. "End in Creation” Works IT; 200-201 
2, Works IT 226-236 
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Sin Defended” was direoted againgt Arminiangs in general and Dr, 
L | | 
John Taylor in particular. He finds evidence for his doetrine 
| 2 
in "the universal commigsion of gin." This is due to an "ins 


bo 
herent tendency” geated in the nature common to all mankind, 


There. is an-infinite demerit in all ain against doe.9* He thinks 
aivine ohastigements are evidenoe that gub jects are ginful. 

The death of children in infancy is another gtriking example of 
the fact that infants are not looked upon by god as s fnless, 

but they are by nature ohilaren of wrath, The deatruction of the 
world by flood where there were doubtless "many hundred thougand 


infants” ghows that infants are not perfectly innocent, for 


their innocency would have pleaded against this deetruetion. 


The gtoriegs of degtruetion of oity and Land in the Bible are 
| 5 


evidences of God's wrath towards children. It adam by his 
pergevering obedience was to have had eternal life and happiness 
and union with his Maker, then the death threatened to him for 
gin was everlasting wickednegs and migery, Separation from God, 
and the endurance of God's FI a, The law with the threaten- 
ing of death was given to Adam as the head of mankind, "and to 
his pogterity as included in him.” Both adam and Chrigh are 
federal NR. Wickedneass ig gpoken of in the Seriptures as 

a "property of the gpecies.” This is & point in favor of the 
dooatrine, Edwards thinks, that original depravity belonged to 


the whole of mankind. -Evidenoe for the truth of yhe doctrine 


l.Works IT 305-510 5. Ibid. ,Þp .578-38L 
2.Tbid., p.310 | 6.Tbid.,p.391 


©.TIbid., p.320 7.Tbid. , pp . 404-405 
4.TIbid.., p.524 
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is algo found in what the Soriptures teach concerning the Tredemp- 

tion of Christ. He came.to redeem ginners from the degerved 
punishment of gin, Men do not need redemption from bleagsings 
but from Ih Edwards" argument, thug far, is largely by the 
proof text method. He has attempted to Prove the aniversality 
of original gin, and he next digcugses the nature of original 
gin. | 

3in is not an evil quality implanted in man's heart. There 


is no POSITIVE cauge of evil wrought in man's nature. It is 


Yather the abgence of good principles, The principles of gelfe 


Love and natural appetite are left OE. guperior divine 


principles, Thege natural principles left 8 uppo Thed by the 
Divine WLILll lead to total corruption of the LI When Adam 
fell the guperior principles left his heart, and only the in- 
ferior remained, This led to the geeking of man's om 8gelfish 
ob jects rather than to the geeking of God's honor and law. God, 
dealing with poasterity as he did with adam, withdrew his com- \ 
munion from man. las then comes into the world mere FLESH, 
entirely under the government of natural and inferior principles. 
That Adam and his posterity would have always remained degti- 
tute of holiness was not only s natural congequence fixed by 
God in the oner of nature; it was also & penal congequence, 
baged upon God's Judgment of Adam as a rebel. Man does not 
come into the world with as double guilt, the guilt of Adam's 
gin and that ariging from &s corrupt heart. The following Ed- 


I. Ibid., p.4635 
2, Ibid., p.476 
S. Ibid., p.480 


Joy - Jo 
wardean explanation of the e mnection hetween Adam and 'his pog- 
terity betrays Edwards! interest in an idealistio 8gyatem of meta. 

physics; of this, more later. 


Ls 


The Relation of Edwards" Metaphygsios to his Tdea 
OT Sin and Its Punis ment 


Man's FIRS? corrupt digposition is not to be looked upon as 
aistinet from his participation in Adam's 31h. "It is as it 
were the EXTENDED POLLUTION of that ein, through the whole tres, 
by virtue of the constituted UNION of the branches with the 
root.” Adam is called the head of the_species, and the members 
congour' with him in thut first act. They congent io adam's gin, 
Bellamy and Hopkins, as Will be geen, carried this doctrine 
through in consigstent Taghion: By congenting in actual 8in to 
adam's gin, original gin becomes actual gin, and gin cannot then 
be divided into original sin and actualrs8in, This evil dispo- 
gition's arising in the heari of adam was by 2304's permisgion:; 
He might have, had he wigshed, exeried an influence to prevent 
the rige of this evil disposgition. Edwards gees this "in per- 
feet consigtence with God's HOLINES3 and RIGHTEOUSNESS.” In 
as footnote he anticipates the ob jeation which gome might offer, 
that the "branches" aid not exigt at the game time as the "root." 


"Now, difference of the time of existence does not at all hin- 


der things gucceeding in the game order, any more than difference 
l 


of pLace in & coexiagtence of time.” At beat, time geems to 


"yY 


1. TIbid., p.483 


be largely a neceggary evil in Edwards" idealistico g8cheme. But, 


one may inquire, what is the nature of this "sameness," or "ons- 


nea8s”" of the branches with the root? Things can be diverae yet 


united. The man is one with the infant. The body and gouTl of 
a man are tires vas uriited Pergonal identity depends upon 
congscilougnegs and memory, Or upon the oonstitution of the goul, 
andr thege in turn depend upon' the "congtitution of the Creator," 
the law of nature, and 80, on the govereign will and agency of 
WS hve Rawards is not degirous of being led off into pantheiam 
at this point, and gays that the identiry of created gubstance 
is not "like that abgsolute, independent identity of the Firest 
Being" but "is a merely aopentent identity, dependent on the 
pleagure and govereign-congtitution of Him who worketh in Ps 
Etwards develops the thegis that God upholds every oreated gub - 
gtance in being in this manner; Created gubstance is & depend - 
ent exigtence. 4 dependent exigsience must have & cauge. The cauge 
must be one of two: either the antecedent exigtence of the game 
gubgstance, or the power of the Creator. No cauge can produce 
an effect in a time or place in which it is not, 80 gubgtance 
cannot be gelf-cauged, and "therefore the existence of created 
gubgstances, in each guceesgive moment, mugi be the effect of the 
- THQEDI 478 agency, WLll and power of — Here Edwards devel- 
ops the interegting theais thut gs ince God brings into being all 


oareated exigstence at each guccegsive moment, His oreative act 


1. Ibid., p.487 
2, Ibid., p.488 
3, Ibid., p.488 
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is "equivalent to an IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION OUT OP NOTHING," There 
is no identity between past and pregent created gubs tance. except 
by the ARBITRARY congstitution of the RES FP Then hs applies 
this as an illugtration to ghow how God in His divine establigh- 
ment has made this arbitary onenegs of individuals with adam wheres - 
by Adam's pogterity"should be treated as ONE with him, for the 
derivation, either of righteougness, and communion in rewards, 
or of the logs of righteousness, and cong8eguent corruption and 
guilt.” It is, then, the Will of 30d %o gontinue Satan and 
millions of others IN BEING, . though the mogt gure congequence 
is the continuance of a vast infernal world, "full of everlagting 
hellish wickednegs.” 

Upon this idealistic hypothesis of God's "continuance of 
Creation in Being,” Edwards a God the author of actual sin. 
He is regpongsible for its continuance, He makes the pregent ONE 
with the past. He keeps the "Infernal world” "IN BEING.” How 


Edwards combined Calvinism with an idealigtic metaphysics is 


geen here in all of its practical force, Free will is degtroyed., 


30d Keeps evil in being. He is regponsible for Sutan's continued 
existenoe. It is His active, oreating force, that is regponsible 
for the pregervation of the univerge at each. guecessive moment, 
All for His glory, even the existence of, and the propagation of 
gin: This point will come up for further discussion, when Ed- 
wards" metuphysics and mystioigm will be gonsidered in relation 


to his theological gystem. At pregent it ghould be noted that 


o 


Ll. Ibid., pP-489-49l 


there is, in Rdwards' thought, a vital relation between God's gove : 


ereignty and punis hment for gin. The way the Edwardean thegsis 
concerning gin and its punislment runs is as follows: The punigh- 
ment gin degervesg is greater or legs in proportion to the magni. 
tude of the oarime.,. The greatness of a crime is meagured by the 
extent of obligation to the contrary. 3Jod is =& "being of infin- 
ite greatnegss, majegsly and glory.” His authority over us is in- 
finite, and his right to our obedience- is, congequently, infin- 
ite. "30 that gin azainst God, being a violation of infinite obs 
ligations, must be & erime infinitely heinous, and g0 degerving 
of infinite punishment.” The Slightegt Tault, being againgt an 
infinite ob jeat, is worthy of infinite —__ The thegis 
of this germon is that it is just for god to eternally cagt off 
and degstroy 8 inners. Rdawards gays "The truth of tnigs doetrine 
Will. appear by the joint consideration of two things, viz., man's 
ginfulnegs,. and god's ln inn yo In another germon, this 

3 ame thought is repeated. Sinners trample upon God's majegsty. 
They make nothing of dighonoring God, and "He hath undertaken 

to vindicate the honor of his Majegty." He gays that if the 
honor of god finally lies in the dugt it will be becauge He is 
not 8trong enough to vindicate Himeeltf. Other kings who are 80 
many "gras8S8hopperg"” will vindicate their majesty in punis ment 
of gub jJeats who do not regpeoct a and the Great King will most 


oertainly vindicate His majegly. A third germon, containg the 


1. P.228-230 "The" Justice of God in the Damnation of Sinners." 
Works, Vol.IIII. 

2, Ibid., p.227 

3, "The Future Punis ment of the Wioked unavoidable and intolerable, 
Works IIIT pp. 254-265. 
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following 8yllogiagm: "If the evil of gin be infinite, as the pun- 
ishnent is, then it is manifegt thit the punishment is no more 
than proportionable to the gin punighed, and is no more than gin 
aegerves. And if the obligztion to love, honor, and obey God 

be infinite, then sin, which is the violation of this obligation, 
is a violation of infinite obligation, and go is an infinite evil. 
Again, if God be infinitely worthy of love, honor, and obedience;, 
then our obligation to love, and honor, and obey Him is infinite- 
ly great. So that God being infinitely glorious, or infinitely 
worthy of our love, honor and obedience; our obligation to love, 
honor and obey Him, and 80 to avoid ain, is infinitely great. 
Again, our obligation to love, honor, and obey being infinitely 
great, gin is the violation of infinite obligation, and 80 is an 
infinite evil. Once more, gin being an infinite evil degerves 

an infinite punishment, and infinite punishment is no more than 


it degerves: therefore guch punighment is just There is 


no evading the force of this reagoning, but by denying that God, 
1 


govereign of the universe, is infinitely glorioug." In this 
Syllogiam it is aggerted that obligation is infinite. Sin 1s 
infinite in its violation of an inginite obligation. There is 
no alternative. Infinite punigshment mugt follow. : 

If other kings are but as "grasghopperg” in the sight of 
the Jreat King, it really is guperfluoug. for Edwards to tell 


ug that the unattended petitions of an ordinary vass8al would 


1. P.,267 "The Eternity o f Hell Torments,” Vol.IIII 
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fall upon Geaf ears of the overlord. Neither can their hatred 


touch the infinite pergon of God, The divine nature is immortal 
"zn& infinitely out of our reach." The only way in which 

a tegt could be made to gee if the enmity of men towards God 
were really "mortal* or not was for Him to asagume human flesh, 
and 80 to come into reach of thoge who might have the opportu- 
nity of killing Him. This trial:wes given, and they never left 
Him till "they had imbrued their hands in his blood.” Phis 
gives the proof of the thesis of the germon "Men Naturally God's 
PLOT For Edwards, then, there is no doubt aus to man's 
guilt, and degerts; He gees it as no more than juast that 

God inflict terrible punismments upon ginners: "it geemsgs no 

way digagreeable to any perfeation of the judge of the world; 

we can think of it without being at all ghocked.,.” TIt is not 
"Sghooking" begauge Edwards gees & 8enge of proportion between 
demerit and the punigshment which Ss. He is certain that 
the govereign antty in ths aloofness feels jugt as keenly about 
the degerts of ain as a New England theologian, But, like An- 
gelm, he thinks that while it is improper for a "fellow-gubject® 
to feel indignation against another committing a fault, it is 
improper for him to take vengeance upon the culprit. But ven- 
geance upon gin, he tells us, is the proper mode of exprension 
of hatred of gin in "the gupreme Lord and Judge of the world to 


whom vengeance belongs.” Not to punigh gin would be & conniving 


L. Pp.36-63 Vol. III 
2, Vol.TIII: 268 


C 


at it. If hatred of gin is 8uituble to the divine ohuracter, 
then the expreggion of this hatred is els,” The natur- 
al inquiry now is: if man is involved in the meghes of gin 

| with its infinite demerit, and with punighment unavoidable, 
18n' there gome way out of this logical labyrinth? Light 


upon this queastion will be Bought framn Edwards. 


Theo of Eg8cape from Punighment By Meang 
of Tadequate Satisfaction" 


Sin being infinitely odious aegerves infinite punighment 
unless there is something provided to balance this degert; 
"BITHER SOUR ANSWERABLE REPENTANCE AND SORROW FOR IT, OR OTHER 
COUPENSATION.”" (italics —_ But there can be no adequate 
repentance, no. infinite gorrow for gin in finite creatures. 
Then there must be gome other adequate Satisfaction. toad 18 


the "Supreme Regulator” of the univergse and punistment is ne- 


cea8gary for the managing of the affairs of the universal common- 


wealth. It is for the public go00d, gince It ig reguired that 


I. "Satisfaction for Sin." Works, Vol. 1, pÞ. 585. See algo 
Vol.IIIIL 'P «269 


Ibid,, Vol.l, pp.585. 


Dr, Mo Leod Campbell took the first horn of the dilemma. 
He granted that there could be no adequate repentance by 
finite creatures, but as8erted an adequate repentance 

on the part of Christ. We hall deal with his theory 
more in Getail later in this paper. 


John Mo Leod Campbell, "The Nature of the Atonement and 
its Relation to Remission of Jing and Eternal Life," 
3rd ed.,1869 
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God's law be firmly eg8tablished. God must make good 


His threatenings. This is the manner in which Edwards 
Leads up to the aggertion that adequate gatiesfaction has 
been made by Chris%k., He regards it as & "very rational 
thing.” He aggerts that if a pergon obgtinately purgued 

8s course of abuge towards him but finally left off he 
would not forgive him except "upon gogpel c0nsiderations . * 
But if a near relative of the eulprit were to undergo 
great pains and migeries.to procure Torgiveness for him, 
and if the pergon thut had offended would go to this me- 
diator and geek favor in his name, then Edwards would be 
Satisfied and. inclined to receive him once more into friend- 
a ® He gees this as affording a ground for the trang- 
fer of merit, this being that which is worthy of indug- 
ing egteem., Tnis is the way pergons are gubgtituied. The 


merit of Tregspect is imputed to another, One often regpects 


"a near relation, or a ehild, or the g8pouge of a friend 


that is very dear and greatly egteemed for 8uch a friend's 
bs) 


Sake ." Christ to be a Mediator mus t be the bond of union - 
- between the .rebel and God. By voluntarily taking the 
eulprit's gufferings upon himself, by tuking his punigh- 


ments, Christ ghows that he does not countenance the Te- 


1. Ibia., 585-599 
2, Ibid., 592-693 


3. Ibid., 595-696 
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bellion. He 8g hows that he loves the rebel but has the great- 
egt honor for 30a 's majesty. He ghows that he 80 honors the Di- 
vine Majeagty as to be willing to undergo extreme guffering that 
1% might be a. Christ knew that God' Loved Him in this 
act, In arder to do this work effigoaciously, it was requigite 
that Christ know that He was paying the rangom for the deliver- 
ance of ginners from wrath and punighment. It was also requi- 


g8ite that he know the evil nature of the gin of man. Perhaps 


Edwards gpeuks figuratively in thege phrages: "when God for- 


go0ok him,” "God's hiding His face,” but there is here at leagt 


the attempt to ghow that Chrigt knew the terrible nature of 

8in from which he was delivering the s8inner, God dealt with 

him as if he had been exceedingly angry with him, and as though. 
he had been the object of his dreadful a: *Christ was 
'ziven up to the devil as his captive for a geag0n;"' this, ap- 
parently, is meant Literally, and Edwarigs thinks that the 

devil probably did his utmogt to give Christ & conception 

of the torments of 'hell. He gees Christ's gufferings "the 

fall punishment of s in thut was imputed to I This was 
completely equivalent for what we owed divine Jjustice. Edwards 


gees no artificiality in all this. God is as capable of re- 
4 


ceiving gatis faction as he is of receiving any benefit. 


Ibid., pp.603 
Tbid., pp-.606 
Ibid., pp.607 
Ibid., pp.609 
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His Theory of "Satigfaction” Compared wi th that 
or Angelm, Luther and Calvin 


This eggay on the Satiagfaction for Sin is & combination 


of the Angselmic and Reformation theges. With angelm it teach- 
es that gin is lege-majesaty. Both gee gin was evil and degery- 
ing g8atisfaction. But Angelm puts the gituation in & differ- 
ent manner than his guccegs8gors. His theaeis was 8stated in the 
alternative; HEither gatigfagction or punighment. This is de- 
veloped below where un attempt is made to ghow the main hisg- 
torical contributions to the dogetrine of atonement in order 
to eompare the work of the New Englanfi theologians with that 
of their predecess8ors. The Reformers in their Tormal doetrine 
of atonement had streaged the dootrine of gatisfaction by 
punighment as it had appeared before their time in catholie 
theology, They 8tresged and emphasized the penal theory, 
and persistently ass8erted the possibility of gubstitution. 
This 8ide, the formal, was relieved by the mystioal tenden- 
oiegs which appeared in Luther's thought, and by the emphasis 
of Calvin upon God's love in providing the atonement. This 
Augugtinian note was foroibly egtruck by Calvin. It remained 
for an extreme Calvinigm to take the more formalistio elements 
and gtregs them, and bind them into a logica] egystem. Jona- 
than Edwards with his fondiness for the gyllogistio expregsian 
of religious truth made guch a gystem. In 8pite of his tens 
denoy to explain the entire development of American theology 
in its relation to frontier life, a recent author has another 
theory for the eauge of the "Rdwardean Revival" in 1734-1735. 
/ He as8gerts that the prFople had been in periodic dread of ex- 


Oe: 
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haus ted food gupplies or Indian attack for almogt a century. 
But he Tinds no other gingle factor 80 largely explanatory of 
the movement as the pergonality and Calvinistic meagage of 
Edwards, "That his powerful intellect had forged out an irreg- 
igtible logic of Calvinistic Sovereignty, election, and reproba- 
tion, and that his Imagination enabled him to vividly depict | 
the bliss of the redeemed and the horrors of the damned, is 

, the crowning a. At the eonelugion of this study 
of Edwards" theory of the atonement, an inquiry will be made with 
the intent to digoover gome of the cauges which ocontributed 
to his stressing of the formal aide of Calvinigm. At this 
time, before pagsing to his discourge on the Work of Redemp- 
tion, we ghall gumarize the theory which lies at the heart of 
the treatine concerning the gatisfaction for gin,  GV7od demands 
adequate repentance or the gatisfaction for gin by punishment.,. 
Adequate repentance for an infinite gin by a finite being is 
i{mpos8s8sible. God demands, then, adequate gatigfaction dy pungod- 
ment. GChrist as an infinite being provides guch gatisfaction. 
He is gubstitute& for the eg inner. -His merit is trangferred in 
His mediating work to the elect just as one friend with eguffer- 
ing wins over an injured party 80 that he will accept a repent- 

_ ant oulprit back into friendgship. 

This is the egide of the work that has given "tradiiion® 

the right to degoribe Edwards as "the relentless logician who 


| a4 
left the print of his iron heel upon the New England econgotence .,” 


I. +4 G, Mode, The Frontier Spirit in american Christianity." 


2. Woodbridge Riley,  :"amerioan Thought," 1915. 
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Riley 8ees another g8ide to Edwarids' work. Of the mystical aide 


we ghall pregently 8peak, but let ug now congider his theory of 
| L 
atonement in the "Work of Redemption,®” 


Redemption as the Bagsis for Edwards" Phil- 
" 080phy of History. 


Rawards 41d not complete the History of the work of redamp - 
tion. He had prectioally get himgelf the tagk of interpreting 
the whole of profane and gacred history as the preparation for, 
the completion of, and the carrying forward of: the work of re- 


demption. "The conception was not unlike that of Auguatine in 


l. This work was published posthumously by the younger Edwards. 
The author when ealled to the pregidency of Nasgan Hall ex- 
pregased his degire. to continue his gtudges and writing. He 
8ays8 he had done much towards & preparation of "History of 
the Work of Redemption,” a body of divinity in an entirely 
new method -- congidering the affair of theology, as the whole 
of it, in each part, gtands in reference to the great work 
of redemption by Jegus Christ; which I gupposge of all others 
the grand degsien of God, and the SUMMUM and ULTIMUM of all. the 
divine operations and decrees; partioularly considering all _ 
parts of the grand gcheme in their historic2al order, The or-. 
der of their exigtence, or their being brought forth to view, 
in the courge of divine digpengations, or the wonderful geries 
of guccegasive acts and events; beginning from eternity and 
degcending from thence to the great work and the gucocegasLilyve 
dispengsations of the infinitely wise God in time --- till at 
lagt we come to the general rYegurrection, lagk judgment, and 
congunmation of all things -- This history will be carried 
on with regard to all three worlds, heaven, earth and hell.” 
(Letter addregged to trugtees dated Oct.19, 1767. Works 1:50): 
In & preface to this pogthumous work the younger Edwards gays: 
"His heart was g80 mucoh.get on executing this plan, that he was 
considerably advergse to accept the pregidenteship of Princeton 
College, legt the duties of that office ghould put it out of his ' 
POWr. The outlines of that work are now offered to the : 
public and contained in a geries of germons preached in 
Northampton in 1739, without any view to publication®'(New 
Haven 2/25'73) Vol.1: 296 
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the De Civitate Deli." This thegis of Edwards is &a religious 


philosophy of higtory. 4&4 8ketch will be made of this "impreg- 
give monument of the variety of the author's powers,” not be- 
cauge of its impreggiveness, but beeuuse of its relation to our 
gub ject, In this work the word "PURCHASE" atands out mogst promi- 
nently., He hopes to congider not only the purchasing of redemp- 
tion but algo all of Goi's works "preparatory to the purchase, 

or as applying the purchage, or as applying the purchase and 
acoomplishing the guccegs of To. 

Edwards gees the creation of the world in order to do the 
work of redemption. Before the creation from all eternity the 
Trinity is pictured entering into a8 covenant wherein the Son is 
appointed, and He undertakes the work, "and all things to be 
undertaken in the work were 8Stipulated and agreed.” The main 
things God degigned to accomplish in the work of redemption 
were; l. To triumph over the evil that Satan had brought into 
the world when he cauged man to gin. 2, To regtore all the 
ruins of the fall 80 far as gconeoerns the elect part of the world. 
3. To gather all the elect into one body under one head and to 
unite all to God, 4, To perfect and complete the glory of the 
elect by Ghri et. 5. 'In all this God deeigned to accomplisn 
the glory of the bleeged Trinity in an exceeding coins 3 
fifth accomplis hment really gives the key to the whole gitua- 


tion. When man fell, Chrigt stepped in between” a holy, infin- 


1. 2e0rge Park Figher, "Higtory of Christian Dootrine"p .408,1896 
2, Edwards "Work of Redemption," Works I: 299 
3, Ibid., p.903 


ite, offended majeaty, and offending mankind." This kept Jod 
from allowing man to be geized as a prey by Satan, for cod 

would have no more to do with man Ledielks, Edwards gees 
Christ's gacrifices as efficacious before His coming. The Goe- 
trine of "types" is worked long and hard. The insbitution of 
Sacrifice, and all the deliverers of Igrael are geen but as 
types. Everywhere he Tinds allusions to Chriat's coming. 
Abraham geemed to have & clear understanding of the things that 
Chrigt would do. TIgracel is identified with the church of Ghrist, 
"Christ wrote the ten commandments on tables of gtone, with his 


2 
own finger.” Moges hidden in the cleft of the rock Looked 


upon the human form of es. He thinks Christ often ap- 
peared in the form he later took at the incarnation. He gees 
David as the "greatest pergonal type of all under the O14 Teg- 
tament.”" There were three kinds of types: inastituted, as por- 
trayed if g8acorifices, providential, of which the redemption from 
Ezypt was greatest, and pergonal types. Edwards apparently 
found much congolation in the thapght that Chtiagt was both "na- 
turally and legally" heir to the erowmn of David. According to 
the genealogical table in Luke he finds Christ naturally Ge- 
Scendead from David. In Matthew, Jogeph is & degcendant of Sol- 
omon, and while Jegus was not the natural gon of Jogeph by the 
law "he was Jogeph's heir; becauge he was the lewful son of 


Jogeph's lawful wife, conceived while ghe was his legally eg- 
( 


pouged wife.” In the gix periods into which Iarael's history 


I. Ibid., p.907 Bo Ibid., Pp.545 


| 2, Ibia:, p.937 4. Ibid., p.338 
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is divided, before the coming of Chriat, much was done in the 
affair of redemption, but "nothing was done to purohage redemp- 
tlon before Christ's incarnation." The time of the purchage 
was from the morning of Christ's inozrnation till the morning 
that he roge from the dead. We oome now to the work of Christ 


in this acheme. 


Conceptiong of Imputation, Transfer of Merit, and 
Tindiotive Jus tice. : 


3ince the divine nature is not capable "either of that 
obetience or guffering that was needful;” it was neceg8gary for 
Christ to takeupon himsel?f a created nature to work our redemp- 
tion. By Christ's purchase of redemption Edwards means two 
things: gatisfaction and merit.” It pays our debt, and ao it 
SATISFIES: by its intrinsic value, and by the agreement between 
the Father and the Son, Lit procures &a title to ug for happi- 
negs, and 80 It ——_— Whatever in Chrigt had the nature 
of gatigfaction "it was by virtue of the gufferirg or humilia- 
tion thut was in it." The gatisfaction of Chrigt 00ne1 ate in 
his angwering the demands of the law on man, which were conge- 
quent on the breach of the law. Thege were angwered by aguffer- 
ing the penalty of the law,” Christ's gatiagfaction was chiefly 
by his death, but Edwards includes all of his auffering "from 


the first moment of the incarnation to his regurrection” as of 


& "propiatory and gatigsfactory nature." His going- about doing 


good was work of obedience, and it likewige was carried out all 


I. Ibid., pp.401, 4028. 


through the "humiliation.” He does not arbitrarily geparatle 
the elements of obedience and gatisfaction, but aees them as 
contemporaneous in all of Christ's acts. His suffering from 

the manger to the croas is delineated, and the thought is gummed 
nap: "then was finighed that great work, the purochasge of our 
redemption, for which g8uch great preparation had been made from 
the beginning of the world. Then was finighed all thai was Te- 


quired in order to gatisfy the threatenings of the law, and 


all that was necegssary in order to gatiasfy divine justice; then 


the utmost that vindictive justice demanded, even the whole 
debt was paid. Then was finighed the whole of the purchase of 
eternal life, And now there is no need of anything more to 
be done towards a purchase of galvation for g inners; nor has 
every anything been done gince, nor will azything be done for- 
ever and Pg There is no need for any righteougness upon 
the part of a g inner to obtain pardon and justification, for if 
 Christ refuged to accept one who came to him, this would be 
for him to frugtrate all that had been done in the work of re- 
Re, We pass now to Edwards' teaching concerning the 
work of redemption after the regurrection of Christ. 

"God the Father would have nothing to do with fallen man 
in a way of mercy, but by a mediator. But in order that Christ 


might carry on the work of redemption and accomplish the guc- 


ce8s8 of hg om purchage as God-man, it was neceggary that he 


I. Ibid., p.416 


2. Ibid., Pp.428 This is 8 point which Edwards" gon eriticized., 
Fi gave o much to Universalism. ; 
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ghould be alive, and g0 thut he Should risge from the dead, There- 
fore Chrigt ---- Tiges from the dead to fulfill the end of his 
a. Coupled with Christ's regurrection is his exalta- 
tion, Received as the king of heaven he 2088 in an intercega8gory 
way "to plead the gacrifice which he had made in order to the 
guocegs of it." The final period extends from the regurrection 
to the fall of the "antichrigt.” The various viciggitudes 
through which the church has pasgeed- are ptotured, but in s8spite 
of the efforts of the evil power it has never lacked a witness. 
He traces the work of the enemies within and without the church. 
The power of the antichrist in his day geemed 'to be displayed 

in teaching doctrine contrary to the Edwardean theories. He 
gees as particularly menacing the denial of original gin, the 


denial of the Holy Spirit in conversion, and the holding of the 


"Dower of the will." In 8pite of all its enemies, Edwards 


looks for the day when the ehureh will be purged of Aarians, S0- 
2 ; 


einians, Deists, Arminians and Quakers. He foregees the de- 
8truotion of heretios in an "awful manner" by the "visible and 
awful hand of God.” In clogsing his argument he addregaes 8 in- 
ners in general and uges one of his famous apogtrophes breathing 
"Doigon of the pit, brimstone, hellish and gulphurens poigon:® 
"You indeed are g0me of that gort that God Will make usge of in 
this affair; but it will be for the glory of his justice, and 
not of his mercy, You are gome of thoge enemies of God who 

are regerved for the triumph of Christ's glorious power in over- 


I. Ibid., p.431l 
2. Ibid., p.487 


coming and punigshing them. You are gome of that gort that ghall 
be congumed with this accurged world after the day of Judgment, 
when Christ and his church 8hall triumphantly and gloriougly 
ag8cend to heaven." 

Very libbtle is found in this history that differs with the 
eg8g8ay on gatigfaciion for gin. NMuch is Said conoerning Jug- 
tice, and gatigfaction. Jugtice is not akin to meroy in this 
history; i% is even termed "VINDICTIVE JUSTICE," and he epeaks 
of vindietive justioe and "divine justice” in the game dna? 
There is a note of artificiality about the whole goheme, although 
Edwards was gurely honegst in his conviotions. Go back to the 
beginning and gee what there is in eternity. There are the 
Father al 3on writing out the plot of the play. The Son agrees 
bo act as the Redeener. He is going to make good the loss. AS 
the plot develops Satan apparently upgets the plan. But is it 


really an "upget?" I8n't this jJust a step in the denouement 


which was in the play from the beginning even though we digni- 


fy the trangaction-between the Father and Son by giving it the 


name "Covenant? Tt would geem to the obgerver that it is &a 
game in which the cards are tacked, that the masses of humanity 
are bound to play into the hands of the two dealers no matter 
how well the former try to obgerve the rules of the game, 
There is an as8tonighing lack of fundamental morality in the 
goheme, Christ's work is of value begcauge of the guffering 


which gatisfies, and becausge of His obedience which merits. 


LI.Ibid., p.425 


There is gcarcely anything but legaligtic qualities here. 
Chrigt's "doing good" is done "in obedience to the FI TON 3 
There is no ethioal note gtruck. No Judgment g8uch as this is ” 
found: "The ethical impo Ttance of 'Chrigt and of the religion 
which He founded is baged not merely upon the intringsic value 
of His teaching, but upon the picture of a life which geems to 
be in complete harmony with that OT FOR There is lacking 
in this history the emphasis upon the ethical as we look for 


it in pergons, and as it appears, for example, in Edwards' om 


— on "The Distinguighing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of 


Jod ." 

The game old doctrine of gatisfaction of both the law and 
Jod 's honor appears here. The Angelmic and Reformation thegesg 
are again combined. The oriticiem above (pp.17<19) algo ap- 
Plies to this work, We ghall meet with this dootrine of gat- 
ig faction in his sermon "Justifioation By Faith Alone.” This 


g8ermon will be the next gub ject for consideration. 


l. Ibid., p.402 

2, Hastings Raghdall, "Congcience and Christ,” p.1ll6. 

9. Works I PP «919-562, 
While Edwards does not think one oan gconelude that people are 
under the influence of the Spirit beocauge of "effects upon 
their bodies,” he would not digsoredit them becauge of this 
(1 :527 ,530) He judges the validity of the experience chiefly 
by the &hical fruits (5640). He has had ococagion to witness 
"the fruits of them, for geveral months together,” and con- 
cludes that the gub jJeats of "uncommon appearances” are disg- 
tres8g8ed from "real proper conviction,” (546-548) He appears 
pPleaged that "enthugiagtic wildnegss and extravagance” geem 
to be leagened. (551) Following Paul's "more eftoellent way" 
he gees gaving grace as a "root which bears infinitely more 
excellent fruit” than "miraculous gifts.” (557) | 
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Jus tification. 


The thesis of this germon is that "We are Jugstified only 
by faith in Christ, and not by any manner of virtue or good- 
ness of our _ Jugtified means approved by God. Faith 
in the goul's active uniting with a. It is a legal 
union Buch that the Judze would look upon them as ct Man 
must be "in Christ" before he will have Christ's merits ad- 
Judged to i.” Edwards means by the imputation of righteoug- 
nes8s, that Christ's righteougness is accepted for the Tright- 
eougsnegs that ghould be inherent in a. He asks: "Why 
is there any more abgurdity in it, than in a merchant's trangs 
Terring aebit or oredit from one man's account to another, 
when one man pays & price Tor another, g0 that It ghall be ac- 
cepted, as if that other had paid it?” Tf Christ guffered 
the penalty for ug, then it will follow that his guffering 
the penalty of the law will be imputed to us as though we had 
guffered it. His obeying the law of God, as well us his guf- 
fering the penalty of the law, can algo be imputed to us: 

"Why mey not a price to bring into debt be as rationally trang- 
ferred from one pergon 's account to another, as & price to 

Pay & Rn, Christ's eguffering the penalty removes the 
guilt of our ging and gets us in the gtate that adam was in 
before the fall. While EBawaris geparates the pausiLve obedience 


from the active obedience of Chrigt, he gees no real digsting- 


tion between active and pasgsive obedience and gays that all 
7 


obedience is active. He does not uge the terms, but oalls 


1. Edwards! "Jugstification by Faith ailone"Works Vol pp .64-132 


2, Ibid., Þp.71 5. Ibid.,72 4. Ibia.,p.753 56, Ibid.,p. 
6. Ibid.,.p-98 . YT. Idem., >. 'P+9L 
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them guffering and pogitive obedience, The firgt frees ug from 
guilt; the gecond obtains the reward of eternal life. "Christ 
is our gec0nd federal head.” Entirely in accord with Angelm's 
theasis, and with only a change in terminology, Edwards aggertsg 
that Man was placed on trial to give honor to God's authority. 
304 demanded that his holy majesty and law be acknowledged 

and honored before He begstowed everlasting happiness upon man. 
Christ as88umed "man to himself”" in order that he might honor 
God's authority for him. Christ by gub jecting himself to the 
Law has greatly honored it; "It was & thing infinitely honor- 
able to God, that a person of infinite dignity was not aghamed 
to call him his God, and to. adore and obey him as 8uch: this 
was more to God's honor than if any mere creature, of any pog- 
| Bible degree of ex0ellenoy and dignity, had go done," He geesg 


Christ anterior to the "trangaction between the Father end Son” 


under no obligation to obey and guffer. - after this Christ was 


obligated to obey and guffer in our behalf. The precept that 
Adam was under was to abgstain from the tree of good and evil. 
Christ was not under the game, but a harder, that of laying 
down his hs After Edwards asgerts a practical identity 
of the effects of Christ's active and passive obedience, he 
goes on to gay in & pagsgage remarkable for its reinforcement 
of Angelm's thegis: "He. apilled his blood to gatiefy, and 
by reagon of the infinite dignity of his pergon, his guffer- 


ings were looked upon as of infinite value, and equivalent to 


I, Ibid., p.93 
2. Ibid., p.99 
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the eternal gufferings of a finite oareature; and he 8pilled 
his blood out of regpeect to the honor of God's majeaty and in 
gubmission to his authority, who had c ommanded him to do 80; 
and, his obedience therein was of infinite value; both becauge 
of the dienity of the pergon that performed it, and becauge he 
put himself to infinite expenge to perform it, whereby the 
infinite degree of his regard to God's authority TR 
He wonders what the Arminiang mean by Christ's merits. They 
gpeak of thege but deny the imputation' of Christ's poasiltive 
righteousness. "If by that excellent righteougness (in Christ's 
doing and guffering) he merited heaven for us; then gurely 
that righteousness is reckoned to our account, that we have 
the wands of it, or which is the: game thing, it is imputed 


to u8.," This excludes the doctrine of man's justification 


through his own virtue or obedience. The value of pergons in 


the gsight of God is only by reagon of the worthiness of the 
bo) 


head they are members of, A "mean pergon" adopted by, or 
ann_aSct to a prince is worthy of great honor, "She is worthy, 
though it be only on the account of her relation to the prince 
that ghe is go." Thus God gets high value upon the works of 
pergons for the gake of Christ's worthiness. He Bees it as im- 
mengely more worthy of an infinite God not to accept from 
ginful men, characterized as "abominaple oreatures,” "poor, 
filthy worms,” "filthy gwine in the mire of our gs ins,” "filthy 


L. Ibid., p.lO0l 
2. Idem. 
5. Ibid., '-p.lls. 


rags,” in return for our deliverance and. acceptance a8 children 
of His; it is infinitely more worthy of Him to accept men with- 
out any money or price of their a 

This "germon" covers 8ixty-g8even pages; its length and 
frequent 'reiteration of the principle of gatisfaction rmrovide 
one with an indication of the value of Edwards placed upon 
the thought; "Jegus paid it all." Attention is invited to 
the prominence given to two Angelmio elements. according to 
the thegie in Cur Deus Homo, the atonement vindicated the 
honor of God, and reingtated man in happiness, his original 
and highegst good. In Edwardgs* treatment of the gubject of 
jJugtification, thege two elements are exceedingly prominent. 
We ghall gtate the points of likeness which this germon bears 
to Cur Deus Homo. In both the merits of Christ are trang- 
ferred to man, Christ is a gecond federal head. Christ's vol- 
untary gubmigslon to the law honored God, The pasgage (p.l01) 
concigely puts Edwardgs*' pogition: the gufferings of an infin- 
ite creature are of infinite value, and equivalent to the eter- 
nal gufferinsg of a finite creature, and give infinite honor 
to God's majesty and authority. Angelm's alternative ig: "Honor 
regstored, or punis ment will follow;” the Edwardean; Suffer- 
.ings of infinite value by One of infinite dignity, or eternal 
gufferings of finite creatures, Edwardg' emphasizes the 1468 


of gatigfaction BY punighment. He does have the necessity for 


the rendering of gatisfzotion of God's honor prominent, but 


he also0 emphasizes the gatisfaction of God's vindiotive gus tioe 


L. Ibid., -pÞ. L351 See als0 page 282 of this ea8g8ay for Edwards! 
, theory of "trangfer." 
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The doctrine of & gommercial gubatitution gtreases the idea 
of a "Quid pro Qno;"* God mugt have his pound of gatisfaction 
BY punishment. Angelm does not hold the doctrine of penal 
gatisfactiion, exact gubstitution by imputation, and jugstiece 
ag an inherent oompulsion to punish. God must be glorified and 
honored, and Christ's obedient life and noble death provide 
this glory and honor. The "punighment" aide of the trangac- 
tion is not emphasized at all. There is no artificial gepara- 
tion of Christ's death from his life. The "s light" Chriat re- 
ceives is from the hands of men, not from God, He voluntari- 
Ly gives up his life, not in receiving punis ment from the 
hands of God, as & galute to the divine honor. Of the two 
artificial golutions, angelm's is the legs repugnant. 

This theory of justifioation digcounts moraltty, and 
it dadigoomts persomality. The transfer of merit is at beat 
&s "bargain comter" trang.otion. The leagt that could be 
gaild of this is that it is unmorul. A true moral evaluation 
of a "mean pergon"”" even when g8he is yoked with a prince would 
be: "That person is mean," Today an enlightened moral 
congcience neither looks upon good deeds as "filthy rags" 
nor upon human beings as "8gwine" and "filthy worms.” To ex- 


pPect a reaction to guoch doctrines is only natural. 


The Idea of atonement in Edwards" Sermons. 


The "atrong meat” of Edwards ' theology is begt geen in his 


Sermons. The vindictive wrath of God completely overgheadows 
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His love. Wicked men ares consigned to the fires of hell where 
they will never find "any Secret corner, whioh Will be cooler 
than the AE Sinners will be tormented in the pregence of 
all "who will be filled with awe at the great eight, and all the 
gaints and angels will look upon you and adore that majesty, 
that mighty power, and that holiness and jugtice of God which 
ghall appear in your ineffable destruction and PIES» His 
germon, "The End of the Wicked Contemplated by the Righteous; 
or the Torment of the Wicked in Hell, no Occagion of Grief to 
the Saints of Heaven®, is likewise deficient in humane gent i- 
ment, The redeemed in witnegssing the work of an Almighty God 
Will have no genge of uneasiness or diss8atigfaction; it will 
move them to ging His 4 Gy "Ho wver the gaints in heaven 
may have loved the damned while here, egpecially thoge who were 
naar and dear to them in this world, they will have no love 


4 
to them hereafter." "hen they Shall gee the gmoke of their 


torment, and the raging of the flames of their burning, and 


hear their dolorous ghrieks und ories, and congider that they 


in them meantime are in the most blissful s8tate, and ghall gure- 


5 
ly be in it to all eternity; how will they rejoice: This will 


allow the righteous to gee the "GRACE AND LOVE OP GOD TO THEM," 
God's love is made less than universal for Edwards states that 


the- 8aints will know concerning the occupants of hell that "God 


The Works of Pres. Edwards irn eight vols. , London 1617 Vol,7, 
P +495 z 

Cf, John Calvin "Ingtitutes III; XXIV, 14 where gsinners are 
8aid to be raiged up "by the Jjust but ingorutable judgment 
of God, to ghow forth His glory by their condemnation." 
Eawards "Works in Four Volumes, Vol.IIII.p.290 


Ibid., Pe29l 5. Ibid., p.292 
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never loved them, but thut He hates them and they will be for- 
ever hated of God.” While it will be right to rejoice in the 
calamity of others in the hereafter, it is not right to do 80 
now. Such rejoicing now is becauge of evil digpositions; then 
it will be becauge "Jod is glorified, that the majesty and Jjug- 
vice of God gloriously ghinesg torih,s; Righteoug parents are 
pietured as8cending with Shouts, Songs, and hallelujahs while 
their wicked children with the company of devils enter into 
everlagting veins,” God becomes the "perfect irreconcil- 
able enemy" of the wicked. This is not "oriental imagery.” It 
is cold fact for Edwards. The thought is repeated again and 
again, (See; "The Puture Punighment of the Wicked Unavoidable 
and Intolerable” Goe magnifies His majesty to the delight of 
the g8aints at the day 05, mn where He gets Himself "honor 


at your deatruetion,”) 


angelm had taught that God created man for happiness, and 


Edwards agreed with this reag8on for the exigtence of man. But 
what an artificial Happineas Edwards pogsits. He tells us that 
"the view of the migery of the damned will double the ardour 

of the love and gratitude of the gaints in heaven, The gight 

of hell torments will exalt the happiness of the gaints forever-- 
-- It Will give them & more lively relish for it; it will make 
them prize it more when they gee otherg, who were of the game 
nature, born under the game cireumgtances, PLunges in guch 


| a 
misery, and them 80 digstinguighed, 0 it will make them gengsible 


1. Ibid., p.294 5, Works, Vol.IIITII p.264 
2. Ibid., p.290. 
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how happy they are. 4A genge of the oppasite migery, in all 
cages, greatly increages the relish of any Joy or pleagure,” 
Phe 8izht of the wonderful power, the great and dreadful ma- 
jegty, and awful jugtioe and holineas of God, manifegted in 
the eternal punis ment of ungodly men, will make them prize 
His favor and love vastly the more; and they will be 80 much 
the more happy in the enjoyment of TY This 8ort of happi - 
nes would be considered ungodly today. Who would gay that 
geeing another's hunger, we ghall be happier when we eabt; 
another's thirst and happier when we drink; another's gick- 
neg8s and happier in our health; another in hell, and happier 
in our heaven? A view of this gort makes God an arigtogratic 
politician with lobbying 8ub jeats courting his favor. The 
thought is defective in its morality. on the human eide, not 

to 8peak of the demoralization of an autocratic deity. There 
are many who would as88ert that this God who provided the atone- 
ment was an immoral being. and does not & pasgage of this 
gort justify that conolugion? "The Fod that holds you over 
the pit of hell, much as one holds a gpider, or gome loathgome 
inge0t, over the fire, abhorsg you, and is dreadfully provoked; 
His wrath towards burng like fire; he looks upon you as worthy 
of nothing else, but to be oagt into the fire; he is purer 


eyes than to bear the have you in his gsight; you are ten thou- 


gand times go abominable in his eyes, ws the mogt hateful and 
2 


venomous gerpent is in ourg,”" This germon, "Sinners in the 


Hands of an angry God" is full of paggages no legs hargh, Let 
AA 1 


1, Sermon "Eternity of Hell Torments" Vol.,IIII p.276 
2, Sermon "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God" "Works ITII p.318 
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ug now pass to a congideration of the manner in which Edwards 
reagoned out a gystem of atonement which has as its corollary 
guch vindictive elements as theae., 


Influences Contributing to Edwards Theology: 
His lonigile Hetaphysicsg. 


The foundation of his theology and philogophy rested upon 
the abgolute govereignty of God. TIdealigtic in his underlying 
philogophy and metaphysics, & mystic in experience, with a 
hyper-Calvinistio gyestem of theology, Edwards worked out & oon- 
gistent theory of atonement. The theology of Jonathan Edwards 
is a natural produgat of his philogophy and religious experience. 
Woodbridge Riley has pointed out that Edwards has not only & 


genge of the immediatenegss ot the divine pregence and agency, 
L 


but algo a philosophical bagsis for his convietions. When 
twelve years of age, the youthful Edwards 8tated "That, which 
truly is the Subgstance of all bodies, is the infinitely exact, 
and gtable, Tdea, in Jod's mind, together with His gtable WILL 
that the game g8hall be gradually communicated to ug.” In this 
undergraduate e8g8ay "Of Being" is the egg8ence of his esystem, 
and from this metaphysiozal postulate Edwards never receded. 

It has been made clear that in Edwards' theology God is all, 


and the creature nothing.. Let us briefly consider how his meta- 


l. Riley, Op. oit., pp+28-36 

2, Egbert C.,S8mith, "Jonathan Aiwards' Idealiam with Special Ref- 
erence to the Eggay "Of Being" and to writings not in His Col- 
lected Works”, American Journal of Theology, O0ot.1697, pp. 
950-964. He gays this ea8gay get forth IN NUCE & view of the 
universe, which, go far as appears, Edwards never lost.p.961l 
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physics Supports his theology. 

In an article entitled "Jonathan Edwaris"' Idealiem,” Eg- 
bert C, Smith has olearly indicated the absoluteness of Ed- 
wards ' me taphysioal idealism, A quotation from "Of atomas”ghows ' 
Rdwards La Fans exigtence of any gubgtance but God: Speak- 
ing most s8trictly, there is no proper gubs tance but God himgelf, 
We gpeauk at pregent with regpect to Bodies A While here 
the application of this aotcatuiont idealiam is limited "at 
pregent®. to "Bodies only, " in his diary he goes on to make the 
game postulates of mind that he has of gsubgtance:; "The very 


thing I now want, to give me & clearer more immediate view of 


the perfections and glory of Gcod, is as clear a knowledge of the 


manner of God's exerting himself with regpect to Spirits and 


Minds, as I have of his operations concerning Matter and boties: | 
God is made the author of. all thoughts, and one gees in this 
quo tation the foundation for Edwards ' extreme gupralapsarian 
Scheme; "The mere exertion of a new thought is certain omet. 
of Joa; for certainly there is 8 omething that immediately pro- 
duces and upholds that Re The author of this article 
correatly obgerves that according to Edwards the congtitution 
of the human 80ul "like that of atoms, is God working in the 
gphere of mind, as Edwards guppoges God to work in the g8phere 
of A Minds "are images or reproductions ad extra of 


the Creative Spirit, 80 that their gubgtance, in which all their 


1. Edwards, Works, Dwi 2h * g Edn.,Vol.l,p.715, quoted by Smith, 
(8uprs) p.957. 

2. Smith, "Idealism" p:'. 957 

I, WVSs8. Copy of Obgervations, 267, p.6; Smith quotes (p.957) 

&. Smith, p.959 xj 
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properties inhere, is simply His (God's) idea and will expregs8ed., 
3mith gays "The geverity, the harghnegs of gome of his (Ea-' 
wards') accents will be judged in the light of his in tenge ap- 

_ praciation of the divine APPS This may be true, but 
the harghness will remain, While Edwards gives holiness an 
ethical content at times, he often makes it nothing more than 
a majegtic omnipotence, But even if holiness always meant good- 
negs and kindness, it would not be forgotten that vindictive 
wrath, court-room jJustice, and aloo ftnegs are algo attributes 
of the gecluded majeatic Sovereign who not only refuges to 
fraternize with the "worms" of his kingdom, but also declines 
to have anything to do with them gave through & redeeming of- 
ficer of liailsgon, The Edwardean metaphysiosis conducive to 
the idea of the abgoluteness of God and the worthleggness of 
the creature, Hyper-Calvinistico theology and the metaphysios 
of an abgolute idealist are congenial comp mions. 4 compelling 
illugtration of this statement is fomd in the agreement of these 
two gys tems in regard to the quegstion of determinigm and in- 


determinism. 


Conception of Freedom 


Calvin had aggerted that man lost his "gupernatural"” in 
adam. The Westminster Confegsion, adopted August 27, 1647, had 
agg8erted that adam acted before the fall according to his owmn 


free will. At the gecond gession of the amerioan g8gymod which 


met in Boston, there was adopted May 12, 1680, = confeggion of 


1, 3mith, Ibid., p.964 
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faith. The dootrines adopted, Cotton Mather profegged, were 


in harmony with the Weastminster Confegsion., This confesgslon 

in the ninth chapter a88erts that man loat his free Will but 
partially regained it in the 8tate of PS. The conſfession 
of the WNestminster A4ggembly 8till remains the 8stantard of 

3060 ttigh and american Pregbyterianigm. This theory of deter- 
miniasm was, however, too tyohistic for Edwards. His gystem 
allowed for no freedom whatgsoever, Edwardg' treatige on "Pree- 
aom of the WIill"” is one of the mogt thorough-going deterministiec 
writings that has ever been produced. The Bogton Confeggion 

in its third chapter is Calvinistic in its doctrine of the di- 
vine decrees, The agsgertion is made that God "hath not de- 
creed anything becauge he foregaw 1% as Tuture, or as that 
which would come to pass upon guch conditions,” yet God Qa1id 
"unohangeably ordain, whatgoever comes to pass,"” This is not 
a ' volition of the will, nor is God the author of a The 
heading of one geotion of Edwards" work reads "Jod's certain 

Fo TYeknowledge of the future Violations of moral agents, incon- 
8igtent with guch a Contingence of thoge Volitions as is with- 
out all Neceagity.”* In his expogition of this theasils he aays 
foreknowledge "is a thing which already HAS, and long ago HAD 
exigtence; and 80, now its exigtence is neceggary; it is now 
utterly imposs ible to be otherwise than that this Fo reknowledge 


6) 
ghould be, or 8hould have been." At the clog of his dig- 


Cotton Mather, "Magnalia Ohrigti Americana; or the Ecolegsiag- 
tical History of New England," (Mirst Amer. ed.1820 from 
London ed. of 1708) pp.165-168 

"The constitution® p.20 


Rawardg: Works in four vols. Vol.II p.73 
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ousgilon of this gection he gays "on the whole, I need not fear 
to gay, that there is no geometrical theorem or proposition 
whatgsoever, more capable of gatriot demonstration, than that 
Goa 's certain pregcience of the volitions of moral agents is 
inconsistent with guch a contingence of theae events, as is 
without all REN TER: - Theologians from Origen and Aquinas 
to the Scottigh theologians had attempted to ghow that God's 
pPregcience aid not involve necegegsary movements of man's will 
by God's will in order to the realization of what He foregam. 
Rawards meetas the problem by an abgsolute denial of their golu- 
tions. Pregcienoce on the part of God meant abgolute deter- 
minism for man, Edwards was fighting for continental, as well 
as for american, Calvinism against the "irminian heregiesg." 
Fearlegasly he advanced beyond the old obgervation pogts, and 
built a theological tower higher than any which High Calvinists 
had previously imaged. The two chief turrets wore: "God's 
80vereign decrees, and man's determinism.” Having considered 
Rawards '' theory that the ultimate gource of every event is de- 
termined in its outcome by God's pregcience, mani fested in His 
decrees, let us now gee how he relates this theory directly 


to man's action. 


In this inquiry every act of will involves & s an "The 


will is always determined by the atrongegt motive." Every ef- 


bj 
fect mugt have & cauge, and every act of will mugt have & caugse, 


In one gentence we have & mechanical degcription of Edwards ' 


I. Ibid., p.80 
2. Ibid., p.8 
S, Ibid. , P-829 
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whole s8cheme: "If we ghouled gnuppoge & long chain of ten thous 
gand links, 80 oconneoted that if the firss Link moves, it will 
move the next, and that the next, and go the whole chain mugt 
be determined to motien, and in the direction of its motion, 

by the motion of the first link, and that is moved by g8omething 
te The chain is compoged of acts of the will. The first 
link 18. moved ab extra, and the whole ohain is determined in 
its movements, "If the first on which the whole chain depends, 
and which determines all the regst, be not a free act, the WILL 
is not free in eaugi ng or determining any one of theege acta.," 
Edwards does not explicitly gtate that God determines the. mo- 
tives of man, but this is as logical inference, The link out- 
gide of the ohain, the link moving ab extra certainly is God's 
will. Edwards 8eesg this Lookrine of "freedom" ag a neceagary 
correlate of the dootrine of God's a. He admits 
that according to his sohemes God may be "the Orderer and Dis- 


pPoger of that event, which in the inherent gub ject and agent 


is moral evil; and yet His 80 doing may be .no moral evil." The 


one that plang an order in which he gees definite acts of gin 


committed is not blameworthy, according to this goheme, but 

the agent who comnits the overt act is blameworthy. "Sin may 
be an evil thing, and Bc 4 PM ghould be guch & digpogal and 
permigsion that it ghould come to pass, may be & good thing.” 


Then follows the classic Lillustration uged by the deterministic 


l. Ibid., p.22 
2. Ibid., p.l6l 
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theologians, who gee the goul of goodnesgs in all things. The 
act of Jogeph's brethren was an evil act, "but it was a good 
thing, ag it was an event of G04's ordering, and e ongidered 
with respect to his views and aims, which were good.” The 
aifferance between men and Jod in tis affair is that "men 
do will gain as gin,” while "God orders things 80 that evil 
ghould coms to pass, for the gake of the contrary I 
In his digeussion of this treatige Pogter gays "Calviniem is 
ea8gentially determinigm. Without & theory of determinigam it 


cannot gtand; given a theory of determanism, and the regult- 


ing theology must be Calvinistic. Therefore Edwards 8imply 


ah Rane, by Calvinksm, and 4id it by reaffirming determin- 


i8m." But Edwards does more than "reafiilrm;" he leads fore 
ward to a 8tricter form of aoterminism. His predecegagors held 
to God's pregcience and man's freedom, He held that pregcience 
aid avay with all contingency in volitions. AaAabgolute gover- 
eilgnty, infallible pregcience, predestination, determinism, - 
all these are included in Edwards' metaphysics. His type of 
monism in metaphysics attributes all to the glory of God, even 
evil. Edwards would deny this, of ecourge, and 8ay that man 

in his act made the evil his owmn. Edwards merits James" judg- 
ment; "But on the moniagtio or pantheigtic view, evil, like 
everything elge mugt have its foundation in God; and the 4aif- 
fioulty is to gee how this oan posgibly be the cage if God be 


b 
abgolutely good ," The obvious egoape that James 8ees is "to 


II 
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LI. Ibid., Þ.168S 
Z. PF.,H, Foster,” a History of the New Bngland Theology” p.90 
Sg. Williem James, "The Varieties of Religious Experiences,” pp. 131-2 
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out looge from the monistio a8gumption altogether.” James 
Ward. thinks a gtart in the golution of the problem of freedom 
from theiam - his uge of the term "tHeigm" implies, however, 
a 8ystem baged upon & knowledge of God apart from experience, - 
commences with abgolute omnigcience and omnipotence of: God 
with abgolute and eternal decrees and ends with what James 


called & "block universe ." They 8tart with the One and camnot 


arrive at the Many. "We HAVE to gtart from the Many, and ac- 
L 


cordingly always do." This ghows how two philogophers have 
reacted against a monistioc metaphysios like that at the base 
of Edwards” gystem of theology. It will be geen that later 
theologians of New England have rebelled against this meta- 
physical monism of the abgolute idealistic type, and have been 
triendly towards &a more pLluralistic gystem. Such & reaction 
favors not only possible theoretical g8olutions of vital prob- 
Lems of life without aenying t ir exigtence, but als gives an 


impetug to social reform. 


Edwards ' Mysticiam. 


Put a Calvinistico background, a Berkleyan metaphysic, and 
a mystical experience together, and any theologian can outline 
the regultants. Having geen how both his metaphysiecs and theol- 
ogy find their premiges in abgolute idealism, let ug now con- 
gider Baweras ' mysticigm. In Edwards" account of his conwersion 


he tells of his gecret places of preyer in boyhood, his logs of 


aha 


a 
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religious interest, his "silok-mindedneas" and his finzsl break 
with all evil ways. FProfessgor kiley appliew to Edwards, James" 
four marks of mysticiegm, - ineffability, noetic quality, tran- 
gienoy, and pasgivity, - and finds him a true mystic, The 
thwariing of the gpread of Edwardg' mygstical beliefs, ig attrib- 
uted to "Local PE SR, Riley does not relate how Edwards ' 
own theology also thwarted the apread of Edwards ' own experience. 
Local conditions were, perhaps, unfavorable to the apread of 
mysticigm, but Edwards ' experience did not lead him to make 

love central in his gyestem of theology, The problem of evil 
that he had to golve was how to refute the arminian heregsies. 

He adopted in part the mystio's camtribution toward the golu- 
tion of the Problem of Evil, the contribution of "a God who 8e 
omnipotence might be defined as equal to any emergency, Whoge 
insight could interpret and pl:ce all evil, and whoge passion 


Gould congume and tranamute it." But his is &s "too radical 


monism” with "a world too gafe,” -- for God!i; he also has & genge 


of becoming one with t he God who is in the world reconciling 
2 


it unto Himself. But Edwards' feeling of being "rapt and 

gwallowed up in 064”. led him to accept as a eweet conviction 

not only the a0 obrine of God's govereignty in galvation, but 

also in the damnation of ginners, For him God was in the world 
" reconciling & part of the world, the elect, unto himself but 


algo damning 8inners eternally for His own glory. 


I. Woodbridge Riley, "American Thought" p.37 

2.,Chas.A.Bennet,” A Philosophiocal Study of Myst ioiem," 1923, | 
PP «160-162 (0.XIT Deals with "Mystiolem and the Problem of arif) 

0,00 hy Vol.T1 "Memoirs" p.19 


Edwards gays that from his childhood up his mind had ob- 
jected to the doctrine of God's agovereignty in chooging whom. 
he would to eternal life, and rejecting whom he pleages; leav- 
ing them for the eternal torments of hell. It appeared.as & 
"horrible doctrine.” His mind finally regted in this belief, 
but 8ince his first conviation he gays, (I) "had quite ano ther 
kind of gense of God's govereignty than I had then. TI have 
often 8ince had not only & conviction, but. &s delightful coan- 
vietion., The doctrine has very often appeared exceeding pleag- 
ant, bright, and aweet." ".bgolute govereignty is what I love 
to agcribe to ded.” Edwards gays in this connection that 
3od's Holiness always g8eemed the loveliegt of all His abtri-, 
butes. But the holiness of God is lowe to APY. His 
"gweet complacency in God" finds fruit in & "gweet conviotion,”" 
then, of the fundamental tenets of Calvinigm. What he felt 
he must accept of Calvinism's horrible doctrines becomes gveet 
convictions to him after his mystical experience. Edwards gays 
he never could ve an acco mt of how he became convinced of 
the Justice of God "in eternally dispogsing of men, according 
to his govereign pleagure,”" and for a long time did not gee any 
extraordinary influence of God's gpirit in it. His judgment 


oame to him, apparently, as Prof, Hoaking puts it, "UNPARENTED, 


"The knowledge of the oldegt becomes the parent of the newegt 
S 


knowledge ," To this apparently "unp arented" idza of God's gove- 
Il. Ibid., VoL.sT, pp.l9, 21. 

2, Works Vol.,IT, p.217 

3, "The Weaning of God in Human Experience” p.461, 1916. 
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reignty which ig projected from "god's e8pirit® thege words by 
HOOKINg are a propos: "Ne cannot but find in this projection 

a flickering uncertain record corrupt with imagery taken from 
'the mind's external gtore, or tricized out in dregss accepted from 
an Older cugstom and tradition,” Edwaras' experience changed the 
dress of the "horrible conviction" of God's govereignty, and 


it was thereafter robed in the royal raiment of a "gweet con- 


vietion.," 


The Relation of Edvards' Wygticiam to his 
Conception of Virtue 


" 4 Divine and Spiritual Light, Immediately Impartied to 
the Soul by the Spirit of God,” is not only the gubject of one 
of Edwards*' germons:; it is a c onnent ary upon his own religious 
exverience and the explanation of how he became convinced or 
the truth of his Calvinistic theology. He aays bhis Iizht 1isg 
not the g8uggegsting of any antecedent revelation contained In 
20d 's word, but "only 2ives a due apprenhension of thege things 
that are tuught in the word of — In short this g8piritusgl 
1izht merely 8eens to give one an enthugsiastic approval of old 
truths.. He Gefines this gpiritual light pogitively as "a real 
gengse and apprehension of the divine excellency of things re- 
vealed in the word of God. &4 Spiritual and guving convietion 


of the truth and reality of thege things, ariges £:0m guch & 


gight of their divine glory.” The heart is concerned in this, 


L, Works, VoL.JIIII, p.t4l 


4 6 - 
He 8g8ees8 a dif- 


ference between having a rational judgment that a thing i8 @Xx- 
cellent, and having & gense of its gweetnegss and beauty, The 
gift of this spiritual light com s directly trom God; it gives 
& "participation of the deity; it is & kind of emanation of 
Foa's beauty," 
* * The underlying thought of this germon was expanded into 
"a Treatige Concerning Religious et. Edwardas 18 @Xx- 
tremely oritioal of the worth of vigions, auditions, etco., in 
this treatige., Things perceived by the five external genges 
are "external things." Ideas, when the product of the imagi- 
nation, like that of "geeing Christ in his glory, and having 
the inward call" are "external ideas.” Thege have nothing of 
aivine and gpiritual in their nature, ? But the "holy affections" 
are founded on the loveliness of the moral excellence of divine 
aa Rds Theg8e are the game as the gpiritual light,” &s divine 
and 8 upernatural genge and relish.of the heart.” What is par- 
ticularly religshed by holy pergons is the holiness of Tod, 
The 8aints Love God for more than his holiness; they delight in 
every divine perfectiom; "the cndenniabtoen of the infinite 
po war, greatnegs, and knowledge and terrible majesty of ' God, is 
pleagant to Chow, Holinegss is defined as moral excellency. 
This makeg the majesty of God lovely," and not merely dread- 
ful, and horrible." Graceless persons may have & gense of God's 


greainess, power, "and awful majegty.” But if God's moral beauty 


is hidden from them, the enmity of their heart will remain and 


Il. Works, VoL.IIT, pp. 1-228 
2. Ibid., p.77 

3, Ibid., p.100 

4, Ibid., p.1l102 
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no love will be enkindled. The devils look npon God's majesty 
and tremble, but the true understanding of it comes from & 
g8piritual, gupernatural, understanding of divine things which 
natural men do not Rs. This undergstanding reveals the 
truth of the evil of ain against guch & glorious God, and the 
{mpogsibility of offering guf*icient atonement for gin, and the 
neces8sity of a Saviour to render guch an atonement. The genge 
of the gpiritual beauty of the Scriptures enables man to gee 
the "guperlative dimmity® of the person of Christ, the value 

of his blood and righteougness,” and 80 its gufficiency to atone 
for our 8ins and recommend ug to — There 1s much in this 
treatige that is pragmatic. The tegt of the affections is 
"practice" in the life of the regenerate, While this treatiae 
contains no theory of atonement, it coneerns the inquiry into 
the canges of Edwards" theology, Here again at the heart of 
Edwards" theory is the thought that religious experience makes 
God's awful majesty" appear lovely. While God is & being of 


Love, He is moved by gelf-love. But Edwards makes a deep ans 


tagonisam between God's holiness, and love ag we know it in His 


creatures. There is in Him a vindiotiveness that is not right 
for human beings to ghaw, The tegt of religion in action is 

the produotion of Christlike virtues in men; this is good, but 
Jod's character is not made go good as that of &s Christian, 

A gain in "Spiritual undergtanding”® means no thing in the advances 
ment of his theology to a more ethical point of view. This un- 


I, Ibid., pelll 
2. Ibid., pel3l 
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dergtanding gi wes one complacency inregarding the manifegtation 


of God's vindictive nature. His religious experience, apparently, © 


merely confirmed his Calvinisgm. His mysticiam gives him a more 
enthusilastic aggent to "horrible doctrines" which he now finds 
"zmiable." The queastion uppermogt in one's mind is: "Does 
Edwards leave room for. any real ethical action when virtue is 
defined as the apprehension of the dignity of a Sovereign God?" 
His conception of virtue is given in his "Disgertation on the na- 
ture of. True Virtue," True virtue consists in benevolence 

to Being in general, and is immediately exercised in a general 
20 04d Tg The degree of the valuableness of true virtue 
congisgts in the degree of benevolence in the Being to which the 
virtue has a SS ta Joad has the greatest degree of 
Being and 80 is the moat worthy of PhDs. His owmn goodneags 
and love to oreated things is derived from and gubordi nated 

to His Love to ans. Here the thought is Tepeated that is 
838t forth in "Jod's end in creating the World.” Nothing is of 
the nature of true virtue which has nob as its foundation and 
gource "in apprehens ions of God's g upreme dignity and i 
While writers of today prize the normal actions of love as they 
lead to natural home life, and 8g0cial reform, Edwards g8ees 
these acts as forms of gelf-love. This is defined as love con- 


fined to a 8ingle perg8on; it is, then, oppoged to love of Being 


in general. Love of parents for their children 1s lover for par- 


L."Digsertation--",Works,Vol.II,p.262 | 
2.Tbid., Þ+.265 4.,T1biad., p.270 
3.TIbid., p.269 S.Ibid., p.271 
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ticular pergons; it is in the nature of ge1f-love, and "it oan- 
not be of the nature of true att He admits that the 
natural affections” are mingled with the manifegtation of true 
benevolence, but thege are worth nothing except when related to 
the "self-love® of God. MWhen one thinks that God is ALL, he 
naturally, will think of the ereature as no thing. His life, 
affections, actions - ALL amount to nothing except as they are 
directly related to the nature of a govereign God. This Cal- 
vinistilc note of govereignty has never been 8truck louder than 
in New England. In his study of the "gurpriging conversiong" 
Rdwards no tes that the "saving" awakenings generally began with 
a convietion of the Jugtice of God in the condemnation of thoge 
undergoing this experience, They gaw that God was a 8govereigen, 
and might accept othera while he rejected ade UVany had "a 
go0rt of complacency of goul, in the attribute of God's justice, 
as digplayed in his ythreatenings of eternal damnation of gin- 
RS Jome felt the "excellenoy of God's justice in the vin- 
diotive exercige of it,” and sometimes "almogt called it a wil- 
l1ingness to be damned,” but Edwards gays that they did not gem 
to have clear ideas concerning the nature of damnation, and 


4 
that the Soriptures never require Such gelf-denial. 30me had 


"2gudden and great light and comfort" whioh digasipated great 
5 


"v6 
terror. 3ome had & 8pecial genge of certuinty of divine things; 
gome were "gwallowed:up" with as genge of the awful greatnegss and 


ma jeaety of God, He guys he warned people 'againgst the confound- 


l.Ibid., PP.291,2958 

2. "Narrative of Surprising Conversions,”" Works Vol.III,p. 245 
9 .TIbid., p.247 | 
4.Works, Vol.III, p.247 

5.Tbid., Pp-252 
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ing of the natural things with the gpiritual things. He thinks 
that accompanying many of the more heightened impressions upon 
the imaginations there was "a great genge of the gpiritual ex- 
oellenoy of divine things .* This "new gense”" gives one an ap- 
preciation of the excellency of God's govereignty and glory. 
The religious experience par excellence is that experience in 
which the individual almos. cancels his pergonality in favor of 
the all-important govereignty of God, Sovereignty, in another 
connection, is defined as God's "abgolute, independent right 

of aigposing all oreatures according to his om RE IO. 
That the converts of the revivals often had this "sweet genge" 


of God's govereignty, geemed a gracious fruit, to Edwards, of 


the Trelizious awakening in New England. 


It; has been pointed out recently that the thorough mystiec 
tends to asgert that God alone is real, and the material world, 
the finite gelf, and evil are unreal; then it is ale maintained 
that since these doctrines are Tound in an extreme abgolute 
idealigm, "it ought not to aurprise us, therefore, to find an 
alliance sometimes exigting between extreme mysticigm and gpect- 
lutive PIE oa That Edwards reduced the world and the 
finite g8elf to nothing but ideas of the mind of Jod working in 
the realm of matter and mind, was pointed out above. His" theory 
of time as expoged in his conception of God's pregcience is 


like the idealistic conception of Thomas Aquinas; but Edwards 


2088 beyond Aquinas in a8gertiing that pregcience involves God's 


LI. Ibid., p.259 
2, Sermon, "God's Sovereignty,” Works, Vol.IIIIT, p.549 


9. D.C.,Maointosh, "Theology as an Empiriosl S0ience* 1919, p.l2 
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Will in every deed as it actually Le. Like the conaigtent abs o- 
lute idealist, Edwards makes freedom an abgolute impossibility 
becauge of 3oa's pregcience of all events as they are; and his 
pregcience involves his willing them as they are; and there ig 
no room for freedom left. Consequently, evil is minimized, It 
cannot be g8uch a gerious matter after all, if God wills every 
evil act to be Just as it is. It might be olaimed that Edwards 
is not an "extreme" mystic, yet the marks of conventional my8s- 
tic expression have been plainly revealed in his antobiographi- 
cal gketcheg. The alliance between mysticiam and gpeculative 
1dealism is plainly.evident in Zdwards*' writings. Other ele- 
ments, guach as the frontier gpirit, the conventional Calviniesm, 
the' current political theories, the philogophy underlying the 
procedure in the treatment of oriminals, etc,.. may have af- 
Tected Edwards" theology, But that which influenced him most 
in his adoption of. the hargh theories of predegtination by & 
vindictive God, and an atonement which gought the appeagal of 
His wrath, was this alliance between mysticiesgm and gpeculative 
idealism in which Edwards was entangled. A gurmary Will fol- 
low of Edwards" theory of atonement which was developed from 
an ultra-Calvinistic background, a mystical experience whieh 
gives a "gweet genge”" of the truths of Calvinism, and an ideal- 
i8tio philosophy which gives & 8peculative foundation, apart 


from experience, for this acheme. 


' Summary and . appraigal of Zdwards' Theory of atonement 


Jod 's govereignty mugt be acknowledged. Sin, in its eg- 


gence, is the refugal to recognize the govereignty of God, and 


it manifests itself in the breaking of the law, God demands 
gatigfzetion for gin which is infinite becauge it is directed 
at an infinite Object, Infinite punis ment for infinite gin 
mugst follow; this is the requirement of God's vindictive jug- 
tice, Infinite punishment oan be provided by & finite being's 
guffering for an infinite time, or by an infinite being's guf- 
fering for a finite time. If all finite beings guffered pun- 
ighmnent of eternal duration, none would be gaved. But God 

has decreed that g ome be agaved., The infinite punishment, then, 
oannot come, as a whole, from finite beings. An infinite being 
must render gatistaction, Infinite nature cannot guffer, - 

Fod cannot guffer., Chrigt must take upon himself human flegh 
in order that gome may be justified, The egufferings of Christ 
gatisfy God's vindictive requirements. He gatiesfies in his guf- 
ferings, and his merits are transferred to humun beings just as 
credit is transferred in a commercial trangaction. Thoge who 
are ted to galvation make zo0od only «a part of the honor 

due God. The regt of his majegstic honor is regtored in eternal 
punis hnent of thoge chogen for damnation. In hell, they by 


their gufferings manifegt God 's govereignty. 


This 8s umary may appear hargh, but quotations have been 
given at length above which ghow that Edwards was hargh, and that 
this dootrine was central in his thought. Where one naturally 
expects him to develop & theory of atonement more ethical in 


nature, -and where he, apparently, degires to emphausize the uni- 


vergally recognizable Chrisgtian virtues, the game vindictive 


. theory of atonement appears with the game rTepellant doctrines, 


n 


WE we, 
» —*. : bats 
. I. 


Profeg8gor B, 4, Park recognizes that Edwards "exalts the 
Sovereignty of God in conneation with the Fee vi He 8ay8 
that the most digtinguighing feature of the "new divinity" is 
that it gives a prominence to "God as a Sovereign in applying 
and conduciing, as well as originating the redemptive work," 

He carves the tough knots in Edwards" theory. Congolation is 
found in Edwards" uge of the phrages, "as if,” "as though,” when 
these qualify the asgertions that God dealt with the Son as if 
He were angry; as though Christ had been the object of _— 
But the uge of these gualitying conjunctions does not make & 
moral theory. Calvin himself uged thege game phrages in 8peak- 
ing of how Christ bore 3G0d's wrath. (See appendix, pp. 24-25) 
Sue filial reg8pect does Park bear for his theological father 
that he gays thut Edwards gave to the element of Love in the 
atonement "a previously unwonted prominence.” He gtutes that the 
preceding extracts guggest this Fen But Purk's extracts 

do not bear the marks of any g8uch gugzeastion; they "auggeat the 
fact” of govereignty, vindictive justice, wrath, and punighment. 
Park takes the phrage "as it were" as the key for the proper 
understanding of each relation of the doetrine of atonement in 
Bawards ' PANS. Examine this pas8age for which Park fur- 
nigshes the key! "Vindiotive expregsions" of God's Justicoe borne 
by Christ. "Revenging Justice"” gpending its foroe upon him, 
"Terrible executions” of this justice upon Christ. Admitting 


that Edwards means that Christ had a clear 8ight of the infinite 


l. Prof,E.ai.Park, "The aitonement”® Digcourges and Treatiges with 
an introduction by Prof.E.ai.Park, Boston, 1859, xiii-xiilil 


3, Ibid., zxxvii 4, xxxviil 6, xxil 
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wrath and punighment o7 Jod, does this make love central? 
Does love guffer long - or revenge itself? Ts love kind - or 
vindictive? Does love geek the 2zood of others - or its om 
"terrible executions?" 

But Profes8gor Park is not alone in his eontention. Another 
theologian' who adopts a more ethical theory of atonement than 
that of either Edwards or Park, gees Edwards" qualifying con- 
jJunotions, "as if,” "as it were," etc. "as a complete gurrender 
of the o1d Protegtant Ryo gg But gurely this author has 
been too deeply influenced by Park's digcuasilon, and his quo- 
tations do not indicate that he had made a partioularly tho rough 
gtudy of Edvards' position, He geesg in the eag8ay on”Saiisfac- 
tion of Sin"phrases which guggest penal gatigfaction, yet gays, 
"TI is clear to me that this was not Edwards' theory.” Tf the 
relation of Christ to gs inful men is {llugtrated by analogies 
aram, "not from commercial or eriminal analogies, but from the 
civil and pergonal relations of a patron to the client whoge 
cage he undertakes,” one might inquire what the relation of & 
patron to a client is, if not commercial. What could be more 
commercial than Edwards doctrine of imputation? TIt has been 
made evident that Edwards g8poke of & transfer of merit just as 
a merchant transfers credit from one acco mt to another. Not 


Commercial? Stevens gees the doctrine of penal gatisfaction 


coming from the Reformation and Pogst-Reftormation theology, Yet, 


l. Jeorge B, Stevens, "The Christian Dogotrine of Salvation” p.419 


he gays, Calvin is more like Augugting than Luther, and Luther's 
expreaslons are, in part, "rhetorical extravagance," and Per- 
haps to be taken mygstically. He ghows the influence of Ritechl 
here, and he is correct in regard to the theologians of the 
AL. But why not admit "extravagance" in Edwards" 
thought that God allows Ghrist to get into the hands of 3atan 
to be tormented? Why not admit that love, as Jegus manifegted 
it, found even less place in the theology of Jonathan Edwardg 
than it aia in the work of Calvin and Luther? Why not udmit 
the attitude of the Mountain upon which he gets the govereiemn 
Jod, the rigidity of His decrees, the a0 otrine of iImputation, 
and gee the regulting system as it ig? attention is invited 
to the g8upplementary chapter at the end of this thegsis which 
8ets forth the doctrines of Luther and Calvin, This digcussion, 
like the above, s hows that Jonathan Edwards put forth a hargher 
penal 8atisfaction theory than that of the Firgt ineformersg., 
against guoh a harsnh gystem, men were bound to react, 

There were gtatements in Edwards' work which, while not 
fully developed, 8uggested points in common with the theory of 
3rotius. In his es88ay "Of Satigfaction for 8in," he gays God 


acts as Supreme Regulator for the public good, Two Co-laborers 


of Edwards, Jogeph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins, while adopting 
much of Edwards" gystenm, carried this idea further, We ghall 
deal with the thought of thege two men, in turn, in go far as 
it pertains to our gubject. x 


© <>.» as as as ag as s 


LI. Ritgohl,d. "History of the Chrigtian Doetrine of Jugtifiaoae 
tion and Reconeiliation? pp. 151-154, Tr.1872 


Jogeph Bellamy 


Jogeph Bellamy (1750) g8tudied under the directiom of Jon- 


atan Edwards, Sr, He pro fesged agreement with the "Wegtminster 
L 
Divines" "But there was an inner force in his mind, which 
2 
had been communicated to him by Edwards." In the courge of 


this digcusgion, gimilarities with and differences from the 


theory of Edwards will be pointed out. Some of the general 


oGharacterigtics that thege authors held in common will tollow 
immediately. 

With Edwards, Bellamy held that the end of God in creation 
of the world is not merely the happiness of his oreatures, but 
the exhibition of "a most exact and perfect image of EIS 
The nature of virtue is Tound in love, and love to God is the 
g0urce of all perfection, The chiet motive which influences 
man to love God is "His infinite amiableness" which consists 
in his "infinite dignity and greatness, glory and —_———— 
True religion is repeatedly defined as "conformity to the law 
of God, and compliance with the gogpel of Christ.”" His chief 
treatise is divided into two gections, one of which is devoted 
to the Law, the other to the gogpel. The two great commandments 
of Christ are followd if there is conformity to the GR, He 
takes Joln 3;16 as a gummary acco mt of the Ng A gen- 
uine compliance with the gogpel "oongsists in & spiritual and 


divine g8ight and genge of the great truths therein preguppogsed 


1. Memoir I;XXXVI, LV &. Ibid., Vol.Ipp,25,26 
2, Foater, Op.Cit., p.l07 OD. Ibid., Vvol.l,p.14,” True Re- 
9, Jogeph Bellamy, "Works," ligion-Delineated," 


__ Edwards, Editor, Bogton 6, Ibia., Vol.I, p.218 
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L 
and revealed." This spiritual wand divine light which ahows 


the holy and gþbiritual beauty of divine things is & new appear- 


ance of the thought of Zdwards which appeared in'his germon, 


"i Divine and Spiritual Light,” and which was the basis of 
2 


his treatige on the affections. Virtue and religion mean 
the 8ame thing for these authors. Compliance with Gol 's plan 
me ans complacency in viewing the world as it is, recoanizing 
that God congsistently with His Szoodness, might. have damned 

the whole created world to the glory of his holiness and jug- 
tice. The colophon which appears in five places on pages 56382- 
333 gunmarizes the author's thought concerning compliance with 
the gospel: "By this divine light, we are brought to look upon 
things as God does, und to have an angwerable frame of heart," 
Notice, in passing, that here in this New England theology 
there is an anticipation of Schleiermacher's c onception of how 


the jugtified are to look at gin and evil; not much reality 
bo 
is there: God is the alone Real. For Bellamy's agreement 


with Edwards in regard to the knowledge of the myatic, the 
reader i8 referred to his statement "in one word” of the pe- 


ouliar-knowledge of God given to the gaved as "the holy beauty 
4 
God's real and: moral character," 


Ibid., Vol.I, p.330 

3e8 PP. 45-47 of this theagis. 

Woodbridge Riley gugzgests that the idealistic philogsophy may 
have "filtered in" by a roundabout way at Princeton. 4 letter 
is quoted from Ebenezer Bradley to Dr.Bellamy telling how 
Bradley, a Connecticut gtudent, read Bellzmyf*s work with the 
title pages cut out becauge of the enmity in that Tealistic 
gc hool to the "New Divinity”. Riley, "american Thought® p.l3l 
He refers the reader to Edwards for "the nature of divine il- 
lumination is 80 largely and acourately 8tated irlr.Edwardg! 
ITreaiige on Religious affections -- p.423 "in Esgay on the 


Nature and Jlorye of the Gogpel of Jegus Chrigt" Seo.X "The 
Nature of Divine Illumination" Vol.II 
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In the foregoing, gome likeneases have been pointed out 
be tween Bellzmy and Edwardg. Their b heo ry of knowledge is 
idealistio, a gort of mystical idealiem., Their philogophy of 
ethics is bagged upon a mystical appreciation of love. Love is 
love for Being, YJod is the greatest, and has the most, Being, 
g80 is the gupreme object of Love, and all virtue mugt flow out 
of this recognition and appreciation. There can be no room 
for freedom of the will where there is a complete, abgolute, 
Speculative idealigm. It will be unneceasgary for us to tarry 
80 long with Bellamy's work, s8ince it 80 nearly coincides with. 


that of the genior Edwards. 


His Ideas Coneerning Creation and 3in. 


According to Bellemy, God's purpoge in creation was to 
erect & "grand and noble theatre ---- a gtanding, visible 
evidence of his eternal powr and FOTO gy Satan, the in- 
Vvelwerate enemy of God, arosge in a "hellish attempt" to get 
man to digobey, digappoint and dighonor God, In oreation it 
was proper for God "to take gtate to himself, and in the 8ight 
of all proper a For him to have c ongidered 
only his eareatures '". good, and to have been ungolicitous of 
the Tights of = Godhead would have been to act contrary ig. 


his own nature. God 's purpo 8 was not merely the happiness 


of his creatures, then, but to "digplay all his perfeotions, © 
4 


and to fill the whole earth with his glory." adam knew that 


I. Jogeph Bellamy, "The Wisdom of God in the Permissions of Sin" 
Works, VoLl.II, p.43s. 3, Ibid., VoLl.II, p.50 
2. Ibid., Vol.II, p.b 4. Bellamy, T.R.D.,p.45,Vol.I, Works. 
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he 8hould Look upon the infinitely glorious Jod as he was, yet 

he guccumbed to the wiles of the tempter. He knew that he was 

under infinite obligation to love god. adam "was under infin- 
ite obligation to perfect love and perfect obedience; the 


least defect, therefore, musi have been infinitely ginful; and 


_ 


80, by cv a8equenese, must have degerved an infinite punighment, 
The gin'of adam is imputed to the human race g ince Adam was 
the OI CES The mythical ob jJector pregents our queg- 
tion for us: How can we be guilty it we were brought into 
this s8state by adam's fall? Bellamy's stook angwer is ready for 
us: "Let i% be by Adam's fall, or how it will, yet if you are 
an enemy to the infinitely Glorious God, your Maker, and that 
voluntarily, you are infinitely to blame, and without —_— 
According to this 8c hool, man has no free-will, but. he: does 
what he does voluntarily. Of this Fogster gays, "That paradox 
of Bellamy's rhetoric -(the more unable to love God we are, 
the more we are to blame) - became characteristic of the 
DIC y 

If man hud always been true, he might have become concelit- 


ed thinking that he was good of himself, and thug he would not 


have given God the honor that we owe him, g0 it geems that the 


fall was & good thing after all. It was best to let angels 
| 4) 


and men 8in, After the day of Judgment in heaven and hell 


Il, Ibid., Works, Vol.I, p.226 

2. Ibid., p.224 

3, Ibid., Works, Vol.I, pp. 99-100, S3ee also0 10S, 138 
&. P.H, Fogter, Op.Cit., p.lll 

5. Works, Vol.II, p.4s 
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{ 
will be displayed the perfectiongs of God "with astonigshing 


lugbre” as they could not have been had not gin been permit- 
ted to enter the world. In the days of etermity God gaw hor 
all this would come about. He gaw that he would be under no 
obligation to ghow mercy upon any, that therewould be nothing 
in man to move Him to mercy. Yet "he is pleased to put his 
govereign pleugure in execution ---- that the govereignty of 


L 
his grace might be the more illustrous." 


The lNecegsity for the Punighment of 3in. 


I% is interegting to note jugst where Bellamy apparently 
wighes to depart from the angelmic thesis. anselm's position 
was that it was better for all ereated existence to fall into 
no thingness thun for Jod's honor to be infringed upon... For 
Bellamy, Jod is & govereign of infinite goodnegss and meroy; 
"yet that is not a fond, but a holy propensity, under the govy- 
ernment of infinite wisdom."” God's benevolence is great, and 
he 8ees the miszery of His creatures as rYeully of great import- 
ance and yet of little importance when compared with gomething 


elge., "He hud rather the whole system of intelligent crea- 


tures Should lie in hell to all eternity than do the very least 
2 


thing that is in itself unfit, and wrong," In His character 


— 


as governor of the universe, Jod must Show Himself unchange- 


able in his morsl propensities. He is noved by gelf-love, and 


I. Ibid., PpP.170, L171. 
2. Ibid., P. 259 
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He mugt act like Himself, He cannot act like Himgelf "unless 
he appears aus great aun enemy to gin, in his public government, 
of the world, as he really is at TP, He must, then, 
punigh gin with infinite geverity. His plain statement of 

the cage is this: "this is really & branch of the law of na- 
ture that gin must be punighed; it regults from the nature of 
God, the Governor of the world; it was no arbitrary eonstitu- 
tion; it did not regult from the divine as, 6 Here 
there is a distinet difference from Edwards, Ve have geen that 
Edvards congsidered God as the public governor, and regulator 
of the universge, and thet punighment was for the public good, 
But he had the Aingelmioc position completely s tated in gome 

of his sermons, ag geen, for example, in the germon "Eternity 


of Hell Torments,” where he even goes beyond angelm and teaches 


gatisfaciion of god's honor by punisment. With Bellamy 


there is no forgaking of the theory of wounded honor to be made 


g00d in the atonement; Bellamy hus put the angelmic thesis 
alongside his om. 3God's law is to honor Himgelf, and "1f Joa 
had get agside his law --- without any galve to His honor, His 
visible conduct would have been directly contrary to the in- 
ward temper of His heart.” This phrasge "galvo to his honor" 
appears five times on puges 266-267, He may digavow, verbally, 
all relation to the theory of govereignty, but this thought is 
often — in his writing: God's threatening "eternal 


death to the least ain, makes him appear infinitely Just and 


l.Ibid., p.262 
2. Ibid., p.264 
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holy; but then to have no regard to that law in His conduot, 

but go right contrary to it, without any galvo to His honor, 

is guite inconsistent, and directly tends to bring Himself, 

His law, and authority, into the greatest contempt.” His Ss tate- 

ment, quoted above, that the necessity of punighing sin did 

no t arisge ont of Jod's govereignty but out of the law of na- 
ture, then, means that it is jJust in the eongstitution of things 
that punis hment mugt follow gin. The revolt of man was &a dem- 
ongtration that man thought "the infinitely glorious majesty 

of heaven and earth was not worthy to be loved and obeyed by 

his ereature, man, as his law EO \, Bellamy 8ees8 the 

law as that which guppoged God an "infinitely glorious being," 

and required man to treat Him as WT" Hs The law then rTequiresg 

man to treat God as govereign, To give up the law would be to 

z2ive up His 8overeigenty. If He overlooked man's rebellion in 

one instance it would be to give up his gupremacy., God's de- 

gire for honor 1s over all, but this is not rol which insti- 
tutes the law, that the impairment of his honor must be followed 

by punishment; the law of nature is that injured honor demands 


punis ment; it mugt come accord ing to the nature of things, not 


merely by Jod's govereignty. 


Not to love an infinitely amiable God is infinitely wrong. 


Jod as Public Jovernor must appear infinitely gevere againgt 
this 8in., He mugt punish it with infinite geverity. No twith- 


gtanding Jod's character as governor of the universe, He Gid 


L , The Degiegn of Christ's Mediatorial office and Work IT: 322 Ch, 
in "Glory of the Gogpel", Bellamy. 


2.9lory of the gogepel,” Vol.II, p.295 


OS 


L 
have "certain designs of mercy towards & fallen world.” UHen 


there were in perighing need of a mediator, The thought in this 
connection is Tound in the gtatement that "It was a glorious 
display of the holiness of Fhs great Jovernor of the world, to 
appoint His own gon to die & 8acrifice of atonement, as hereby 
his intimate regard to his owmn honor, and infinite hatred of 
gin, was get in the astrongegst light; and it was a glorious dis- 
play of the divine justice, as hereby It appeared that he was 
unchangeably determined to punish him according to its degert, 


and execute the curge of his righteous law, although His own 


dear gon, g8tanding in the room of & guilty world was the per- 
2 


80n to be made & curs8e.”" 


That the divine honor geems to be emphasized more than 
the divine law is noticeable in Bellemy's work. The honor of 
the governor of the world is what is at gstake; it is not the 
majesty of the law. Bellany 8till abides with Edwards and 
the Calvinists of the past in regard to this point, Let us 8e6 
how Jod is honored. Here the path of angelm is followd: It 
was 3Jod 's due that adam honor Jod by willing gubjection to Him. 
Jegus by the Father's appointment has taken adam's place as 
another public head. While the oareature fails to pay the honor 
due to the Creator, & God lays aside His glory, und pays the 
honor due from the creature, "and thus the TJovernor of the world 
is considered, regpected, treated, and honored, as being what 


- 
—_ — — — —- > — a — 


l.Bellamy, T.F.D., Pp- 209 
2.Bellemy, Works, Vol.IT, p.299 


he is, man; that is, by their rTepregentative Christ Jegus, 
l | 
God-man-mediator.*” Holiness is thereby gatisfied and the 


debt paid, The law is magnified, and conaidering the diamnity 


of Christis pergon, His gufferings were equivalent to the 
2 


eternal damnation of "gnuch worms as We." 


Bellamy's Conception of Chrigt's Suffering in Re- 
lation to the Atonement. 


Let us now consider what Bellamy thought was the way in 
which Christ opened "a door for God, through Him, to become 
rTeconcilable to the whole wins The gufferinas of Christ 
"z58 much 8ecured the honor of his law, as if the whole world 
had been damned, and his obedience brought "as much honor 
to Jod, and to His law, as the perfect obedience of adam, and 
of all his race, would have Lone. While adam failed in obe- 
dience, Christ becomes the gurety of man that he will perfeat- 
ly obey. Jod could have congsistently damned the whole crea- 
tion, but out of his govereign grace he degired to have mercy 
upon thoge to whom he would 8 how merey, 80 "it was Neceggary 
that the gecond Adam Should fulfill all righteougness in the 
room of ua guilty, unholy world, to the end thut the governor 
of the world bestow grace, and glory, and all good things upon 
ginners, as & reward to Christ's virtue, and 80 hereby tegti- 
fy his infinite love to virtue - and 80 8till act like hineelt,”" 

The quotation above ghows that Bellzmy thought Christ's 
work -3UPPICIENT for the whole world, but while Christ died for 


I. Ibid., p.285 Be. Ibid., p-292 
2. Ibid., p.285 4. Bellamy, Works, Vol.I, p.227 
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all, He did not die to free men from degerved punishment, except 
upon the condition of cath. Bellamy follows Edwards in the 
thought that original ain is not the implantation of 'an evil 
prineiple in the lives of men. The 8in of adam, at first, was 
followed by the removal of the "holy principle” that was in 
him, "begins in that which is merely negative; that is, it be- 
2ins in not Loving God with all. the wary;*. Bellamy i8 ap- 
parently making a gtruggle to get away from God's arbitrary 
natura in providing the atonement for a elected portion of man- 
kind, but he does not egs8cape from the rigors of the Calvinistie 
g8cheme., We read; "God is ready to be reconciled to all ---- 
But inagmuch as mankind will not hearken ---- he takes gtate 
upon himself and gays, "'IT will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy; ' and a ginful, guilty world are in his hands, and he 
may uge what methods of grace with all, that he bes .. He 
may let gome go to their ruin if He pleages; others He may gub- 
due by his all-c onquering grace, and to & certain number chogen 
from eternity He intended to ghow mercy. This is the height 
of arbitrariness, One cannot have a doctrine of govereignty 
mani fested by Loorees and egcape arbitrariness, The way in which 
Bellezmy jugtifies the doctrine of decreeing men for damnation 
is as follows: God has permitted gin to enter into the world, 
and He permits  n——_ to die in gin, and he will punish them 


forever, - all consigtent with Jod's infinite goodnegs. If con- 


gigtent with his goodness, "it was consistent for him to deter- 


<< > 4 


I. Ibid., PP -S0l1-302 2, Ibid., Vol.II.,p.6534. 5S.Ibid.,Vol.I, 
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mine with himself beforehand to do 80, ---- If all god's conduct 


L 
be holy, Jjust as good, 80 also are all his Gecreeg.”" 


The artiticiality of Bellamy 's Scheme 


Both BeLlamy and Edwards telt the necessity of jJugstitying 
their gchemes Ot galvation. They telt 1t necesgsary to prove,not 
that a world where gin is POSSIBLE for beings endowed with free 
Gohoies,but that a world in which God foregaw gin as actually com- 
mitted, is the begst possible, Edwards had guggegted that the 
number of the gaved in the millenium mighiu greatly outnumber 
thoge who were damned in previous ages. Bellamy's digcourse on 
the millenium attempts to prove that If the world gstands giXx 

_; ROUBANEG vears before the millenium, LI would be over geven- 
teen thougand g8aved peragons to one lost, In another table 
he undertakes to meagure the nappiness of the angels who 8Stood 
1n cartoon with the hapoinegss of the angels who fell. He 
thinks that after the angels behold the wisdom of God in the 
permigsion of 8ins, they may be able to abhieve & happiness 
increaged & hundred fold. He is generous with his TtTigures, 


ho wver, and he guppoges two angels out of every three 8tand. 


This happiness of thae two who s tand is then geen to be ninety- 


nine degrees more than the migery and lost happineass of one fal- 


len angel. By tacing the number of angels to be one-halr 
the number of the pregent inhabitmnts of the earth, and uging 


this ratio, it is concluded that there is & gain of nine billion 


I, Ibid., Vol.I, p.45. See Tootnote algo. 
2. VOL.I, PÞ.457 
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gix hundred million degrees of happinegs! There is no thought 


here that happiness cannot be meagured in terms of degrees! The 
natural judgment of one would be that a geGheme which would have 
to Jugtify itgelft with the figures of a happiness actuary has 
gomething inherently wrong with it. 


Bellamy 's g8ermon, "The Tigdom of Jod in the Permission of 
Sin," 1is an attempt to 8 how that this is the begt pogssible of 
all worlds. He argues that God's honor and exal tation are great- 
er after the over-ruling of ginful acts than they were before 
gin was committed. He uges the Tavorite illugtration of the 
"idealigtic determinist;"” the gins of Jogeph's Brethren, for 
example, is overruled and God is more exalted , more good 1s 
done, than there would have been iT the gin had not been com- 


P 
mitted. 


Ws * 


X , » 
While 8in is infinitely digszgreeable to the Divine nature, 


it was best that gin g8hould be, "He choge the pregent plan. 


with a view to the infinitely greater good he knew he could, 
bo) 


and would bring out of all tris evil." Of plans more in number 
than the "very g8ands of the geaghore,” Jod in His infinite wis- 
dom and rectitude, choge the very best. If God had been gurety 
to pregerve in holiness all of His creatures, their "abgolute 
dependence” (Bellamy's own phrasge, ) upon Him would not have 

been 6a; EBlect angels, witnessing the glorious rule of God 


thr ough four thougand years, are infinitely different from what 


Bellamy, Works, VoL.ITI, Pp.ll 
Ibid., Pe 129 
Ibid., P.90 


they were immediately after creation. Now they oan feel real 
L 


gratitude for their condition. 

Bellamy must Jjugtify God's plaming every 8 inful act be- 
fore he can Justify nis e8cheme of galvation. He makes an attempt 
to do this by taking all reality out of gin, and by nating it 
add to the glory of God. 

I% was etated above that Bellamy introduced the ides of 
Satisfaction of the law, and the exhibition of the character of 
Jod as the end of the apostles by the atonement. Two reagons 
are 2iven for the death of Christ: To gecure the Divine honor 
of the moral governor, and to angwer the ends of moral govern- 
ment, There is a new element here which a8truagles for exPres- 
gion, The Divine government is to be honored. This, in the 
last analysis; is not for the public good; it was to vindicate 
the authority of a govereign God. It even lacks gome of the 
mo rYal augterity of the Greek drogediane who had upheld the law 
at the expense of the govereign. One chapter in "Glory of the 
Go8pel" is entitled "Vindictive Justice and amiable Perfection 
in the Deity; & Beauty in the Divine Character,” This is a 
heritage from Edwards, God gets glory for Himgelf in the pun- 
ighment of rebels. Holy beings will give perfect aggent to the 
punishment of the wicked. While the egmoke of the torments of 
the wicked ascends, the righteous, who will concur with the 
Judgment of the wicked by 8aying "Amen, Hallelujah" will again 


2 
gay "Hallelujah." 


TT —_——krFc YT 
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The Jovernmental Theory Anticipated 


In this chapter devoted to the amiableness of Joa's vVindie- 
tive jJustice, we find the illugtration of Zaleucus' guffering 
& part of the punis ment which the law pronounced upon his adul- 
terous g0n, There is evidence here in this illustration made 
famous by Grotiug, and throughout this work, that Bellamy has 
really introduced new elements into his theory of atonement, 

Two daistinet thoughts are pregent in his work; 1, GOD MUST PUN- 
ISH TO VINDICATE HIS INFINITE NATURE. 2, GOD MU3T PUNISH 


3INCE HE 13 THE MORAL GOVERNOR alD NOT TO PUNISH WOULD BE AN 


ABDICATION OP HIS PLACE IN THE CENTER OP THE MORAL UNIVERSE. 
Hts inconsis tency, If we may call it that, kept him from the 
title of founder of the New DIngland Theory of Atonement, Prof. 
Park gays that Bellumy "directly or indirectly g8ugges ted the 
Rdwardean theory. Concerning Park 's gtatement, Fogter gays, 
"but he did far more than has,” To recall that there was 

no radiczl difference between the theology of the genior Ed- 
wards and Bellamy, one 8g hould remember that Edwards uged glow- 
ing terms of vented in the preface he wrote to True Religion 
Delineated. Bellamy did not forgake the position of his lead- 
er. While he gave the outline of that which his pupil, the 
younger Edwards, developed into the g0-called Edwardeaun Theory 
of atonement, he did not adopt this theory and reject the older. 
He added Grotian elements to the older theory, He gaw from 


afar, but did not enter the promiged land. He belongs with 


Bawards genior in his theology. Their theories of virtue, 


l, Foater, "Hiatory of N.8.7." p.15S. 
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vindictive justice, govereignty, original gin, election, and 


the nziure of the will are the game, In theology and metaphys- 


ics, they were one. The game coriticiam could be offered to 
Bellamy's thought, that was offered to Ediwards'. Coneequently 
further eriticism will not be given at this point. It will now 
be in order to digcugss the third member of this early New Eng- 


land triuvirate, 


Samuel HOPLEnS Mygticigm and Doetrine 
0 od 's Soverei-nty 


3amuel Hopkins (1743-1803) belonged to the, clags of thoge 
whom Jumes called the -"sick-minded," and if the writer of Hop- 
kins' memoir gives ug an authentic account, he gaw little of 
1izht but lived almogst continually in the dark night of the 
goul. He tells us that when Hopkins was a ministerial recruit 
he went to the home of Jonathan Edwards, and upon the inquiry 
of iMr3. Edwards atiributed the causge of his ae Jootion to his 
"Ohristless, graceless gtate.” at this time Irs. Edwards was 
deeply affected by convergations which other Christians carried 
on with Hopkins and Buell, =s classmate of the former. She ex- 
pPregSged- her Tmillinzmness to die in darkness and horror, IT it 
was ' mogt for the glory of God, "There is & striking eoingcidence 
between his gubgseguent view of "diginterested gubmission, " 
and the Teelings wnich irs.Edwards expreaged 8everul Weeks 
after he begame a member of her ct. Park quotes her re- 
fleetions, which James later uges in his "Varieties;"” thege 
"nay have been the germ of one branch of Kepkinadinthncs” There 


is a mystic strain in this doctrine and Dr.2Fark finds a gtrik- 


ing regenmblance. be tween the feelings of Dr. Hopking and thoge 


of Penelon, Madame Guyon and other mystics "with regard to the 
S 


endurance of PAIN for the divine glory." The dogotrine of wil- 
linzness to be damned for the glory of God is developed by Hop- 


I. Memoir by Edwards A, Park, Vol.l, p.l9, "The Torks of Samuel 
Fopkins,” (with memoir in 3 vols., 1854) 

2. IDdid., P28 

9. I; BILL 
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L 
kins in "a Diszlogue between & Calvinist and a Semi-Calvinigst," 
The argument ot the Calvinigt regts upon the principle that 
no matter how great the evil of being cast off by God is, & 
Gnristian ghould be willing to gauffer it ir order to avoid & 
zZrealer evil or to obtain a greater RY The digspley of the 
divine perftectiions and glory are of the highest importance, 
and man ought not to be willing that anything take place in- 
oonsigtent with this glory. It is nov for the zlory of God that 
all be gaved, One mugt either digapprove of his neighbor's 
being damned for the glory of God, or, it the game reagon Or 
necessity exists, be villing to be damned lance.” Dr, Sam- 


uel Miller thought the doctrine of diginteregted gubmigssion was 


the lozical regult from the Edwardean theory of the nature of 
& 


true virtue, But Park gays it ghould be regarded as & logi- 


5 
2al regult trom the old Calvinigstic principles. Both are 


rYizht, if one is not made to exclude the other, It was demon- 
strated above that Edwards thought this doctrine unneces8ary 
and that the Bible e.lls tor no gueh <3 dts.” But his 
appraigal of the worth of the revival is largely based upon the 
thought that a gsweet genge of God's govereignty was gained. 

Fis theory of revelation, and his definition of virtue all 
amount to this, but he did not carry the doctrine to 80 great 


length as Hopkins, There is & certain amount of charity in 


this doctrine, "an organic affinity between joyougness and ten- 


Works III; 145-L197 

VoL.III, p.l4s 
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L 
dernegs.” The gemi-Calvinigt is willing for his neighbor to 


be damned for God's Zlory, and Hopkins gays a true Calvinist 
ghould be- willing to bear what his neighbor mugt bear, Hop- 
kins is just pregzing both Calvinism and the Edwardean theory 
of virtue to a logical conelusion., Hopkins is as willing for 
his own damnation to occur, if the game necegssity for the ul- 
timate glory of God exigts, as Edwards was willing for the non- 
elect among his neighbors to be damned, Edwards pictured the 
elect parents agcending into heaven with their happiness ang- 
mented by tre s8izht of the guffering of their non-eleot co hild- 
ren in hell, Surely & parent might be as willing to gee him- 
g861f damned as to gee his child lost! Then, if there is any- 
thing ot truth in the doctrine of univergal and diginterested 
benevloence, and Hopkins and Edwards thought there was, ane 
might, for the glory of God, be as willing to have hingelf 
damned as to have his neighbor undergo the game condemnation, 

- In the memoir of Hopkins, Prot.PFark gays of the "Sygtem 
of Divinity,” "Perhaps no work has &a more uniform aim to ex- 
alt the Creator, and abase the ROT The introduction 
to our discusgsion of Hopkins has ghowed thut the germinal idesg 
- contained in the doctrine of willingness to be dumned was in- 


8pired by the appreciation of the "aweet govereignty" of God. 


This will be the gtarting point of the digcenugsion of Fopkins' 


gys tem. With the Senior Edwards he held that God himgelf is 


the ob Jeet of his own love and goodness, that "He loves and re- 


I. 3ee Janes' Var. 280-281 
2, 3amuel Hopkins, "Works" p.208 of HNemoir 
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zards himself infinitely more than the whole creation.” Disg- 


interegted benevolence must pay the highegst regard to the 
greategst and begt bak.” 3od then, is the Tirst, chief, and 
last object of his own love, Thus abgolute, "uncontrollable 
govereiznty” is included in the moral character of DE His 
decrees are eternal and abgolutely fixed, They extend to the 
"nost minute oircumgtances that tuwkes place, or will exist to 
CL hr His foreknowledge is made pog8sibly by his deacaree- 
ing all Ns. 3ince God himgelTt is his own proper end of 
"all his decrees and works, he has been pleaged to exhibit his 
perfections, Here enters the happinegs of his ereaturegs. The 
exhibition of his perfections includes the communication of 
his om hap»iness and perftections to his Eo inde He 8ee8 
Jod's govereignty as perfectly compatible with man's freedom, 
He thinks revelation holds to both God's decreeing the gmall- 
egt event, and man's freedom of action. Freedom is defined 
as chooging and willing, The hignest kind of freedom is that 
which eongsists in the exercise of vill and choice, made in 
the view of motives. This vague, ungatisfying 8ection is, in 
the author's words, "by no means exheaugted here,” and he refers 
the reader to gZdwards' treatige and Viests's esgay on the gm b- 


6 
ject. 


Preedom and 3in; Hopkins ' Metaphysics 


Fopkins has abgolutely degtroyed the pogssibility of any 


real freedom in his systen, becauge of his thoroughgoing rele- 


_ = —__ _ =» oo  —_ a 
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gation of the minutest of events from the creation down to 
eternity to 2304's decrees. How, then, can there be either 
physical or moral evil in the world? Hopkins calls this prob- 
lem the "cordian knot” in philogophy and theology. He cuts It 
by frankly admittinz that God could have prevented it, had he 
willed; and then ginee it t.ces place it mugt be guppoged that 
"211 the evil which does take place is necegg8ary Tor the great- 
egt posgsible general good, and, therefore, on the whole, all 
things considered, wisegt and begst that it ghould exist jugt 
ag Lit LY Mhis equals Bellamy for frankness, - and tor 
moral ungautigfactoriness: It is not the pogssibility of gin 
coupled with freedom of choice; it is ALL EVIL and guffering 
that Hopcings accepts with a univerge over which an abgolutely 
govereign 70d reigns the mogt minute event, The golution 

is that "sin may be overruled for the greatest good.” He re- 
peats the classic examples of the gins of Jogeph's Brethren, 
Pharaoh, and the maletactors who glew Ys 204 8tirs up 
men to do things disple aging to hin according to the S&6rip- 
OS, 30d's Toreordination of moral evil does make Him the 
cauge and origin of: it, Hopkins Op 504 this is not boldness, 


he thinks, but Tor the honor of god. Yet men are just as 


5 
much to blame as it they were independent. Ian's dependence. 


upon God for every perception, every thought, every motion 


6 
of body or mind is "abgolute" and "perfect in every regspect." 


I.,Samuel Hopkins, Works, Vol.I,p.89 

2.1bid., PPp+ 95-96; Edwards hay this thought, p.o9 this parer; 
Bellamy algo has it p.64. 
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Thege gtatements are an indication of the manner in which Hop- 
kins followed Edwards not only in theology but also in his 
metzphysical gpeculation. If perceptions and thought come di- 
rectly from God, then the natural guppos!i tion is that Hopkins" 
me taphysics would be the game as that of Edwards, abgolute 
1dealigm. For guch & system there is neither evil, nor free- 
dom. Hopkins makes this double denial; it takes a main place 
in his s8peculation. Later in his s8ystem one reads that "on 
the whole there is more good than it there had been no evil; 
and, in this gense, all evil is tumed into good, that is, It 
is on the whole, all things econsidered, not evil but AY, 
LLke his predecessg0r, Hopkins was geriously concerned over 
the Tact that "HWoderate Calvinists,” who, he gays, might as 
well be called "moderate arminians,”" were ariging who taught 
that God Toreknew , rather than "declared (decreed?) whatgoever 
comes to name Three years before his death HOPKINS WYO te 
a 8ermon bearing the title, "The 31ng O01 len Are g0 under the 
Direction and Control of God, as to Glority Him, and Subgerve 
the Good oft His GRE, 

This g8ermon repeatedly gtates that every ginful act exist- 
ed in 30d's eterral plan and was willed by him. The only nanner 
in which Hopkins gives u nezative angwer to the question: "Should | 


we not gin more in order that God may gel more glory in over- 


ruling 14?” is found in thege words: "no more ghall exigt than 


Shall angswer this end [ 3004 on the whole | _—_ [I is) best that 


OY 


' 1, Ibid., p.335 
2, Sermon, "The author's Farewell to the World,” delivered at 
Newport, 1800, p.762, VoLl.III 
9. III; 727-746 
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there ghouTld be jJust 80 mnch evil in the universe as there is 
and ever will bw... RKere he argues that man without knowing 
whether he ghall be gaved or not ghould take the path of disg- 
interegsted gubmissiveness, rejoicing in the aggurance that all 
evil is overruled for the honor of, and the zreatest good of 
Christ's kingdom, "There is the greategst certainty that the 
ging of men in general, and the universal depravity, rebellion 
and guilt of mankind, were necegs8ary in order to there being 
guch a cnaracier as that of Jegus Christ the Redeemer, and the 
wonderful, glorious events which © und will take place in conge- 
quence of ' nat he has done and AR God decreed that 
man g hould gin and that there ghould be a Redeemer, There Will 


follow &s discussion of his theory of the atonement as it gtands 


in relation to God's decrees, and the sins of men, 


atonement for 3in 


Hopkins' gystem puts benevolence and love uvpermogt in the 
infinite perfections of God; it is a "universal, infinite ben- 
evolence," not a partial benevolence, that he emphagizesg. 3uch 
benevolence is delighted with the nigheat digplay of moral per- 
feetion and gince. this is found in God,” He loves himself in- 


finitely more than the whole creation.” This love Will mani- 


fest itgelf in oppogsition to gin, and God's terrible majesty 
z : 


mus be ghown in punishment oft it, God's benew Lence prompts 
both the punishment and the redemption of man, By his rebellion 


against infinite benevolence, man becomes infinitely criminal. 


I. Ibid., p.74l S. Ibid., Vol.T, p. 254 
2. Ibid., Voa.TII, p.732 4. TIbid., Vol.I, pp.25l-254 
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Redemption from man's jugt degerts manifests God's infinite 
benevolence. The Tountain gource of his theory of Tedemption 


is his conception of the divine government. 


The atonement and the Moral Governor 


God 's government is & perfect, moral government. It mugt 
i8gue moral laws Tor the control of all rational creatures. 
guch laws are perfect, requiring the love of God and of neigh- 

bor, Thege laws to be complete mugt be backed by penalties. 
The obligation of the ereature to obey the law is as great as 
the excellence, diemnity, and authority of God, which are all 
infinite, To digobey the law is to commit an infinite sin. 

"It tollows, as certain and clear as any mathematical demon- 
gtration, thit guch a crime is infinitely great, and therefore 
degerves & punighment, which is infinitely great and dreadful, 
that is, endless Sp AC To deviate from this prin- 
eiple would tend to infinite evil, "to break up the divine 

RED rene To regtore man in this situation would be to de- 
throne the Governor of the world, Better for man to guffer the 
curge than for this infinitely zreater evil to occur, Han can- 


not give more t nan he owes al all times, complete and perfect 


obedience to the law. This "otherwise inguperable difficulty" 


in effecting the regtoration of man is the ground of necessity 
S 


ror a Mediator, The work of the Redeemer has & primary re- 
8Spect to the law 0: God, It is to maintain that Law g0 that 
I. IbiG.;, Is 170 


2. Ibid., VoLl.T, p.S21l 
3. Ibid., I; 322 (The Degsign and work of the Redeemer I1;319-363) 
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the requirements of it might be properly and perfectly executed. 
He could not make Tegoonciliation without guffering the penalty 
of the law. By the death, and blood of Christ, atonement ig 
made, He guffered the evil which the lawn threatens for sin, or 
a complete equivalent, 80 as fully to angwer the threatening 

of the law, and all the pnrpoges of moral 20 yornnens, eons1is- 
tene with the pardaoning of the gs inner, as much as if the eursge 
had been execuled on the ao + an objection to The 
justice of this trangaction would be an objection to the Bible. 
Hopkins, like his contemporaries, abtlempts to justity the 


theory of "g8ubstitution.” Benevolus's suffering of the penalty 


for his wife g hows the perfect propriety and jugtice of the 
2 


innocents. guftering tor the guilty. #hile the gutffering of 
the cure by & Simmer is eternal, Christ by virtue of his di- 
vine nature, guttered evil and pain jugt as great in degree. 
Infinite gin does degerve an infinite punighment, but Christ's 
gunffering becauge of his intinite greatness, dignity, and worthi- 
negs was Rape The ob;ection 1s raiged that this real- 

ly makes more evil in the universe than before. But Hopkins " 
doctrine of evil as "necegsary in order to & greater overbal anc- 
ing good” is here introduced for a remedial regolvent, again 

the monistic golution common to the 8peculation of the metaphygi- 


cal ideulists is uged, It was necessary for. Christ to guffer 


and die for the greater zood which would Ttollow., By this God 


Ll. Ibid., Vol.T, p.328 
2. Ibid., Vol.I, p.330 
3, Ibid., Vobh.T, pp.994-955 
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is zlorified more, there is a "happifying digplay" of the di- 


vine perTections, which could not have taken place had not 
L 
Thrist thus guffered, The chief gource of Christ's gufferings 


was ris bearing "in a mos t keen gengse” the divine wrath, not 
ggainst him pergonally, "but with tnoge whom he loved, and were, 
in a genge, one with him; 80 that their evil was his evil, and 
1t even neces8sarily came on ks." Christ's obedience of the 
law had & greater gimmificance than adam's would have poggessged 
becauge Christ's sub jJeotion was a. The atonement con- 
8isted chiefly in Christ's suffering, Vhile He obeyed in guf- 
fering, and gutfered in obeyirz, the. obedience "is not an atone- 
ment for the gins of men, or really ans art of it.” Atonement 
can be made "by nothing but guffering the penalty of the en 
Here is aus clear a glatement of atonement by guffering as one 
could find . The obedience of Chrigt procures poslitive benefits 
for thoge who 4 ks in him, while the atonement frees them 


rtrom the curge. Phe redeemed enjoy the benefit of Christ's 
6 


obedience as much as if it were their own obedience. 

Just% as Items: drew the digtinetion between god as gove- 
reign and od as governor, 80 Hopkins emphasizes this difference 
But these men did not tully develop the theory that was later 
called "Bdwardean.” They were too deeply enneghed in « hyper- 
Calvinistic system of theology to ftully egpouse & governmental 


theory, Their chief interegt was in God's gelf-love, God's 


Ll. Ibid., Vol.I, p.586 2. Ibid., p.345 
2. Ibid., VoLl.I, p.3389 6, Ibid., p.347 


3, Ibid., Vol.I, p.345 7. Bellany, Morks T: p.264 
4, Ibid., Vol.I, p.347 | 
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govereignty, and God as the oauge of evil that he might glorify 
himgelt in the overcoming of it. Their interest was almost 
whoLly in the gGod-ward aide of the atonement, Phrages were 
uged to ghow that the divine vert was Tor thegood of God's 
creatures, but they asgert that it was gelf-love, the degire 
for glory, and the love for the most and greategt "Being" that 
cauged the areation and the ingtitution of the governmental 
8ygten. 

hile "making an impression Tavorable in many rTegpects to 
the more ancient form of Calvinism,” Hopkins also "exhibits, 
however, many 8alient points ftrom which the Edwardean theory 
has been drwwmm out and built VE s There is an antithegis be- 


tween the gtrict Calvinigtic doctrine of atonement and the $8g0- 


called Edwardean theory, Bbellamy and Hopkins were too thorough- 


ly enmeghed in the work of wneir leader to adopt in its completes- ' 


neg8s the more liberal view of atonement. 


atonement and the Lav 


DT, Hopkins' degcription of the law as the "voice of God 
to man", as "an wnulterable expregsion of his heart, or moral 
Gharacter and perfe:tion” has Tound & place in the later theol- 
ogy of New ROOT. One mxzht gurmige that this is the foun- 

dation Tor a theory of atonement which wauld be called ethical 
or moral, but while Hopxins has the thought of the law as an 
expression of God's neart, it is really made an expression of 


the divine gelf-love. This is not the coneeption of a Father 


L. Z.a.Park, "The Atonement p.xlix.!” 
8. marks, Ibid., VoLl.T: 321 
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pitying, or guffering for His children, VTithin this paragraph 
which g0 defines Yhe law, we are told that the divine character 


is unchangeable, thit God is bound by truth to execute the 


threatening of the law, that He mugt maintain the law in $8how- 


ing favor to man, iT he is to be true, wise, jugt or good in 
gaving them. God's nature and the law are two ingeparable en- 
tities which really have little moral 8izgnificance, There is 
a aifference between the conception of moral law regarded from 
the Kantian gtandpoint, and that of the divine law from the 
gtandpoint of Hopkins. The former is &s law with a moral inm- 
perative which is to bear zood fruit in conduct; the latter is 
the unalterable edict of a govereizn who, in order to maintain 
his authority, must carry out his threatened -uid las, The 
divine law is not the voice of duty, or congscience; it is not 
an edict that we g8hall do right for right's Sake. On the econ- 
trary it concerns, in the last analvsis, no one but God Fimeelf, 
He is the one regponsible to gee it His threatened punishments 
are carried out, IT the eulpritse who LTanggregs the law are 
not punighed, His administraution will guffer the congedguences. 
It is the concern of the party in power thut the. Law be upheld 
in all of its authority. 

Thus far we have geen how Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins have 
clogely adhered to & hyper-Calvinistic 8ystem of theology, & 
8ystem of philogophy and metaphysics which really denies the 


exigtence of anything other than an Abgolute and leaves no place 


I. "The Field of Philogophy,” Jogeph a.lLeighton, Columbus,1919, 
P.197, Here Leighton quotes from Watgon's "Selections from 
Kant.” The 'Categorical Imperative' is the voice within, the 
voice of Conscience. But exponents of the 'Governmental Theory® 
hear a voice from without, the voice of the 8overeia. 


for tracten, and evil. With this gort of background, the dGog- 
trine of Jod's govereianty and decrees has been pugshed 80 far 
that no place is left for a genuine pergonal moral life, an 
atonement is, congsequently, pogsited that is devoid of all mor- 
al elements, It is an artifioial procedure in which both the 


public ends of the law and the private ends of God as governor 


_ are gerved; but it is only the 'latter that really matters, This 


was the concern of these pioneers in american theology, God's 
honor; the revelation or His gelT-love, thege are the chieTr 
ends of creation, meligious ingsighyt and morul ability consist 
in the power to gee the glorious truth of all this, TIt is 
a SyStem wnich is more. tormal and Legs gatigitying than the 
work of the Reformers themgelves, While the ReTtormers gtregsged 
the necegsity for gatisfaction of a law which gerved public 
ends, they 4180 gaw the means of 84tis faction provided by the 
love of God, They 8aw the paradox in- their thought, and ad- 
mitted it. But this never led them to give up the idea of 
3od 's love, and the ends of the atonement were to be realized 
as &4 man entered into communion with God, when man had his. 
"UpPEernaural" regtored., This 1@ all moral reghoration and com- 
munion with cod, not a mere power to gee «all things, even evil, 
as 300d in a govereign Abgolute. 

The atitempli had been made by these early theologlang of 
New Enzland to free religion from the heregsies of arminianism 


and Socininanisgm. Their efforts were concentrated into & 


theological gcheme which not only reaffirmed the fundamental 
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tenets of Calvinigm but also "out Calvined"” the Calviniesm as 
expressed in the conTegsion adopted by, the Bogton Synod, Their 
ertorts were noteworthy in their gpeculative prowess, but weak 
and guperfticial in fundamental morality. The contribution they 
made to the a00 bring of atonement was large ly negative, The 
denial of the power of the creature was & correlate of the af- 
tTirmation of the aivine govereiagnty., The gupralzpsariaun prin- 
ciples which were emphasized tended to annihilate the worth of 
ethical action on the part of vne individual. The denial of 
the ultimate Teality of evil makes one quegstion their whole 
toobrins of atonement, The atonement does not enter as a fac- 
tor which makes man one with God in achieving the on aradatits 
overcoming of evil. There is no place for the Pauline idea 


of union with Christ in morul and relizious life, The atonement 


is g0lely &s "DIVINE SHOW". 3od is 26 chief actor, Christ is 


introduced as a worthy, but gubordinate figure destined to main- 
fegt the maznificence and gplendor of One who can break the 

Law and keep it too. . Let us gee if the Second group of theo- 

lozilans did more than the first group whosge contribution, LIf 

guch it may be called, was enietly nezative, und Trom whoge 


aggertitions one might ex»ect moral reaction, 


PART II, 


The GJovernmental Theory of atonement 


In the year 1785 the Universzulists in americas called: their 
first convention. The Rellyanism of John Murray and his Aameri- 


can aggo0ciates brought Ttorth, in this game year, replies from 
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John 3malley, Jonathan Edwards, Jr,, and 3tephen WNegt, Thege re- 


plies introduced into New England theology a new doctrine of 
Rs, ProTtesgo0r Park has pregerved for us the germons 
ot Smalley, Wegt, Udwards, Jr,, et al.; he gays that the Uni- 
ver8aligts gained gome of their most plaugsible arguments from 
the old Calvinistic theory of the atonement as & literal in- 
fliction of the legal penalty, and & literal gatigsfaction of 


vindictive justice. (LAXIL.) 


The governmental Theory as a Weapon in the 
Univers8alist Controversy 


At times Bellamy apparenily denied a limited atonement, 
But while he asgeried that Chrigt upened the door for the par- 
gon of the whole world, and that there is & "Teconcilable" God 
ready io receive bLlelieving and repentunt g8inners, he gaid that 
the non-elect "love to be inclined as they ty They are 
voluntary enemies to God. Thege could never be gaved unless 
3od's <acgetioe 2Tace were given them, and this God is not 
obliged to give. There is no advance over the Senior Edwards 
at this point. The govereigen God is regponsible Tor all. There 
is no freedom of the will. If god foreordsins to gave gome 
and to dam others :or his glory, how ean there be anything 
elge but a limited atonement? Edwards the elder had gtated 
repeatedly that it was contrary to the lzw of God to reward man 


for his own viriue, but man is Jjusiified in Chrigst. For god 


to refuge to accept g inners coming in the name of Christ would 


I. Foster p.,199 Park's "The atonement” discourgses and treat- 
iges of theEdwardean gchool., His own favorable eg8timate of 


thegchool is geen in his introduction which is excellent in its 


historiesl content, but inadequate from a Grit 
2. Ibid., Vol.1l, pp +292, 294, 501. | ical gtandpoint, 


Bnet i thorns 4. gi eas. - DAicD 
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be to frusgtrate the ob ject of the incarnation. "Zalvation ig 


an abgolute debt to the believer from God, 80 that in jJustice 
he may demand and ehallenge it; not on account of what he him- 
gSel7 has done but upon the account of what his Surety has done," 


But Eawards never To rg00k the idea that Salvation was due to 


Jod''s govereign grace, This kept him from the fundamentsl ideas 


of a univergsal 8alvation, His gon feared, as will be geen, 

that the idea of galvation as a debt furnighed Tuel for the Uni- 
vergaligtic flume. While the elder Edwards get forth a doetrine 
of atonement baged upon « theory of commegciaul (commutative) 
Jastice, the younger Edwards ghowed how this theory gave no 


real place for grace in the atonement, and upheld the theses of 


the Universgalists. 


The ieply of John Smalley to "Rellvanism." 


Jdoyn Smalley algo gaw that the idea of galvetion as a debt 
was turnighing the riging movement of Univergalism with a waapon, 
He gays in the germon entitled "Justification through Christ, an 
act of Pree Grace" Unhut the Universalists were arguing in this 
menner: "God is obliged in Justitice to gave man as far as the 
merit of Christ extends; but the merit of Christ is eaufficient 
for the 8gulvution of all men; therefore God is obliged in jug- 
bice to gave all.” Smalley doeg not doubt the gufficiency of 
Christ's merit, but he refuges to accept Edwards' thought of 


bo) 
galvution as due because of "a merit of condignity.” He doubts 


Edwards, orks, Vol.I,p.425 ;Vol.IV P +. LI91 

Quo ted by Park, p.xzTIV 

Ibid., P.59, Park," The atonement." In this argument concerning 
grace and the merit of condignity Edwards 53r, mighs be called 


the "obligatoriness of the Redeemer's merit” on the part of the 
Supreme Being, He dcnies that galvation could be demanded from 
Jod. If the believer could require it, then all mankind could 

80 demand; then the Universalists would be correct in their 
a8ggumptions, But Smalley holds that while God offers salvation 
to thosge who receive Christ, "with regard to giving them a 
heart, or making them willing to do these things, God hath merey 
on whom he will have x Here Smalley attempts to lead 
theology back to the true Calvinistic path, one which Edwards, 
himself, consisteriily trod in 8pite of geeming aberration. 

Jod '8 nhaving merey upon whom he would, was a Tavorite expres- 
gion of the great New EnglanGk triumrirate, Smalley gaw that he 
mas tare this weapon which was provided by Edwards from the 
'hands of the Urivergalists. Not only does he deny the obli- 
gator iness of Ttorgiveness upon the part of God, but alsgs0 the 
idea of a Tund of merit to be transferred, He 8ays that an 
attorney may digcharge debts, and damages be Yepailred by a tnird 
TER but meTit and demerit cannot be acquired or lost by 


2 
PTORY « Here Smalley was gtriking at the heart of the old 


idea of gatigfzction aus propunded by Edwards SrY., and it was 


neces88ary, if he were to gave the day tor the orthodox againgt 
the inroads of the Universalists., He not only gwept the New 


Enzland theological houge of these two demons, but he algo took 


a Scotist, while the gchool of Edwards, Jr. might be called 
Thomists. The latier geparated merit into "merit of congruity"® 
and "merit of condignity.” See p.l00 this thegis 


1. Ibid., p.59 
2. Ibid., pp.57, 61 
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up the governmental theory, as & weapon to prevent the entrance 


OZ the evil Spirit ot: Univergaligm. Ee uges The illugtration 
l 
of Zaleucus, the favorite analogy of tne Ggrotians., He gees 


the golution of the matter of atonement when i% is considered 
48 a requirement of the Sup reme iuler Tor the gupport of public 


2 
Jugstice. 3nalley's gec ond germon in Park's collection is en- 


titled "None but Believers guved, through the all-Sutrtricient 


Satigfaction of Christ.” It is asgented here that the end of 
the atonement was the manitegtation of the glorious character 

of Jod in his manifegted hatred of Rr Bi By the obedience 
of guch a divine nersgon as Christ opportunity to the Supreme 
Jovernor was given to glority Hingelt as the Tewarder of 

RE TSR RGA. 31alley's interegt was in the retutation of 
the Univergalistic heresy., He was 8&0 buzy ir his reTutation 

that he fulled to give a clear analysis of the governmental 


O . 
theory. 


3tephen i/est's EZ88ay on the atonement 


Begides the elder Edwards, Bellamy, and Hopkins, ?rofeggor 
Park hug mentioned a Tourth theologiun who guzzesgted the Ed- 
wardean theory of atonement. This man was Stephen Hegt. He algo 
wrote with the Universalists in mind. Like the New Bngland trium- 
virate, and like Smalley, Wegt held that whe atonement wag pure 
pPoged to ghow Torth the true wid proper chauructer of God, He (Ge- 
fines the atonement as "a manifegtation of that jugt and right- 


L.Ibid., p.90 
2.Tbid., p.60 
S.,Tbid., P.o69 


4 .Ibid., Pp.70 
9.0f,Fogster p.200 
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anger or god, which the ginner degerves in gome other way 
in his Cn Las 1 I%® is not Tod's govereienty, however, 
the atonement is to digsplay, but 3od's character as govern- 
or. JTod's perftections are manitegt in his love, beauty, and 
viriue which bring happiness to the creature, There is, never- 
tnelegs, in the Bivine mind, & real avergion to gin. I f God 
were to'pardon His oreatures without convincing them of his 
hatred of iniguity, "this would, of courge be & mode of adminig- 
tration exceedingly inconsigtent with his original” degian in 
the creation and government of the world.” The term "Governor" 
ig ziven great prominence in this "Zxzwmination.” While there 
is nothing in the Divine mind but benevolence and love, Divine 
Jugstice is not 20mpoocd merely ot mercy, There is also Divine 
wrath azainst gin, The death of Thrisgt was to give evidence of 
the disposition or the Divine mind toward ug for breaking the 
moral Sg. The guTtfering and death of Christ make the atone- 
ment.” The redemption which ghrigt has obtuined Tor his people 
is a8cribed to his blood, or nis death, as the procuring cauge, 
we are naturally led to congsider the bio which he made 
of himgelt as ec ongsisting in &a peculiar and digstinguishing manner 
in nis A on His death is & gzlass in which we gee the puni- 
tive justice of God, 
In harmony wiith the elder Edwards, West asgertied that 


Crrist's abgolute perfection und dignity fitted him for his in- 


I. The Seriptural Doctrine oz the atonement, propoged to Careful 
Examination, 1785, p.l78 

2. Ibid., p.s7 

9, Ibid., p.64 
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tercegsory work, "It is more honorable to & prince to pardon 
upon the intercesslon of ome illusgtriousgs pergon than on that 
of one of his menial Ear Ry Tnis intercegsion upon the 
part of Chrigt carried with it the fullest acknowledgment of 
the righteougness of the judge and the jugtice of the punish- 
ment. If God after all of Christ's guffering and death for His 
gake pardon the ginner, one would not feel that there was legs 
aversion in the divine mind to the gs inner than the threatenings 
and curges of the law Gy The holy anger of God is thus 
expreaged in the death of Chrigt. The gufferings of Chris % 
vere brought upon him by ho The 8pectautor of this eosmic 


gpectacle will be convinced thut tne divine government has been 


maintained without loss to whe public good. 


Wegt's Idea of the Extent of the atonement. 


WVest gays the exient of the atonement was not universal, 
but iT "gutficiency" means a digplay of the divine disples agure 
againgt wickedness greut enough to convince the gpectator that 
the dispogition of God's mind is conformable to the gpirit of 
3od 's law, then the atonement of Chrigt is gufficient for the 


world. The Divine wrath of the Divine Jovernor manifegted His 


Trighteougness in guch & way as to prepare the way Tor a congigt- 
4 


ent exercige of merey. 
There remain muny of the older artificial elements in 


West's doctrine. For example; "Dignity and glory of & c onquer- 


Il. Ibid., p.75 

2, Ibid., P.119 

3, Ibid., PpPp.84, 85, 92 
4. Ibid., p.140 
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Or appear as illustrious in the degtruction of his enemies as 
in the deliverance of Lake 5 A more detailed criticiem of 
this. governmental theory will be given after a review of the 
work of Jonathan Edwards, or. 

Pro faggo0r Park tells us thut "Edwardean Theory" was 80 
called partly from the fact thyt germs of it were found in the . 
writings of the elder Edwards, 8till more in the writings of 
Fopkins, "but ehiefly Ttrom the faot that iis more prominent ad- 
vocates have been the g80-called "gucceagors of Zdwards, " and 
among them the more noted, perhays, is his gon, Dr.Jonathan 
me ke 8, Pro feg8g0r Stevens gays the influence of Grotiug' 
theory of atonement _ geen in Chauncey, Bellemy, and Hopkins, 
"while by Jonathan Edwards it was adopted bodily.” VWhile the 
20 vernmental theory of grotiug was, " adopted bodily” by Smalley, 
and Wegst, as well as by the younger Edwards, to the lagt men- 
tioned mus t be given the credit tor expresgsing clearly the 
view of the atonement that has played guch a prominent. part in 


the theology of New Englund. In nis tnree New Haven Sermons 


delivered in 1785 Uuhis theory oz the atonement is propounded. 


Jonathan Edwards, Jr.,, and the "Edwardean Theory 
of atonement.” 


The firgst germon is entitled; "The Necegssity of atonement," 
The text, "In whom we have rYedemption through his blood, the 


forziveness of gins, according to the riches of his grace," ig 


taken Ttrom Eph, I;1ll. EZamaras gtates that the "Gordien knot" of 


I, Ibid., p.142 
2. B. 4. Parks, "The atonement,” 1659, Ini.Eis8gay p.ix. 
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theology for hin has «lways been how forgiveness could be pro- 
cured through the price of & redemption paid, and' at the game 
time be given through richness of __ Bow he has cut this 
knot is "gubmitted to his candid auditors.” Three inquiries are 
made in this germon; first, "are we forgiven through the redemp=- 
tion or atonement of Jegus Chri st only?” The Scriptures teach 
that we are, The death of Christ would have been in vain if this 
were not. true. Christ's prayer that the cup might pass is wit- 
ness to this truth, Here Hdwards follows the later Calvinigtic 
theologians in arguing from the Tact of Christ's death to the ne- 


cegaity of the game in order to forgiveness. The gecond question 


is, "\hy is an atonement neceg88ary in omer to the pardon of 
Z 


the ginner?" One would think at tirst that gJdwards intended 
to follow his Tather at this point with the alternative; "either 
punighment of the ginner, or adequate Satisfaction,” for he 
gays; "For the game reagons, as punisment would have been ne- 
ceggary, iT there had been no atonement made.” But Edwards em- 
phasilzeg that there is a necegsgity Tor the atonement in order 

to uphold the divine government, Horal creatures require &4 
moral law. Moral law requires the infliction of penalties. But 
penalties threatened and not inflicted wanld weaken the author- 
ity of the law giver and the law iteelf would fall into digre- - 
pute. The law ziver would appear e mtemptible; a Law not execu- . 


ted would 8:ignify an error in Judgment or a deprayed deeign. 
Uphoclding the law by the inflietion of penaliiles means thut God 


"zois congsigtently in the legiglative and executive part of his 


I. Contrast Hopkins" "Gordian Knot" supra p.7S this thegis. 


2, th P.6 (Thege three germons are given in full in Park's 
00 | 
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government,” Edwards follows the Calvinigts in the first 
part of the thought, that "The atonement is the gubgtitute 
Tor the punis ment threatened in the law; and was degigned 
to angwer the game ends of gupporting the authority of the * 
law, the dignity of the divine moral government, and the con- 
gistency of the divine eonduet in legislation and ——— 
But in the latter halt of this senitence, Edwards is entering 
upon the theory as propounded by 3rotiug. The Torensic and 
20 vernmern tal relations hold gway., The term "executive" is of 
importance here. God is the ruler, His executive gay takes 
the older New England theologians. StLILLLI the ideas is retained 
that in the atonement gomething is provided equivalent to the 
punishment which is threatened by the law, But could not man 
atone Tor his own 3 in? Pnis is Ls wa Ks a Yepentant and 
re Tormed $S$0ldier could not return and utone Tor Tormer deger- 
tion and rebellion, It he were received without atonement, no 
indignation or digpleugure of the general at the conduct of the 
g01dier would be expreaged tor the army or the world, The game 
would be the cage of God's rule if He were to Torgive upon mere 
repentance, Nor could atonement by the ginner be made unless he 
bore the Tull curge 07 the law. "Indeed a less dezree Or du- 
ration o7 guffering endured by Christ the Son of God, may, on 
account of the infinite dignity and glory of his pergon, be an 
equivalent to the curge of the law.” But it would be folly to 


guUPPo 88 that & legs degree or duration of pain by an ordinary 


pergon "can equally g8trike terror into the minds of gpectatorg."” 


I. Park's."atonement" p.7 
8B. Ibid., PeoO 
3, Park, "The Aitonement" p.10 


He now directs atiention to the doctrine that all of the peni- 
tent are pardoned, and agsks If the Sooininans are certain that 
30d will not do that which eternal justice, his' own law, and 
higs om perfection, allow him to do. "The dilemma is this; 
eternal justice either requires that every penitent be pardoned 
in congequence of his repentance merely, or it does not, If 

it does require this, it follows that pardon is an act of Jjug- 
tiloe and not of grace," Repentance then would 80 fulfill the 
divine law that it wald have no Turther demand upon the s8inner, 
This makes gin no moral evil, he gays, Tor that which merits 

no punishment or token of aivine digpleagure is no moral evil; 
This idea makes justice and grace, law and grace, gynonymous 
terms . But iT the other part of the dilemma is taken, that 
eternzsl justice does not require the pardon of every penitent, 
then god may gee fit to guffer jugstice to take place in gome 
ingtances. In this last part of the germon Edwards has made 


jugs tice practically mean punighment, but he deals differently 


with justice later. Let ug pass to his 8econd germon in whicnh 


the third gquestion is propounded and angwered in Edwardean 
Taghiones 
« 


The Younger Edwards" Claim that the Old Idea of 
Salvation as a Debt Excludes Grace. 


In the question, are we notwithetanding the redemption of 
Christ, forgiven freely by zrace?”" Edwards takes the gtand of 
3malley in contrast to that of his father, He refuges to ac- 


cept the ideas that all grace of the gospel consists in the 


L. Ibid., p.ls 


—— 
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21ft of Christ in providing atonement. Some have attempted to 


meet the quegtion by as8gerting thut the pardon of the s nner is 
no act of gxace to the g inner becauge the debt was not paid 
by the ginner but by Christ., Edwards admits that if Christ 
had paid the debt tor ug, whether delegated to do this by us or 


not, that there could be no more grace in our discharge than if 


we had paid the debt ourgelves, How unlike the Tather is the 


gon! "But the Tact is, that Chrigt has not, in the 11teral and 
PrYOPer genge, paid the debt Tor a» the expregsions in the 
ZSeripture that are uged to gignify a redemption from g8lavery 
upon payment of a prices are metaphorical &xpregsions, he. Bays 
"we had not robbed the treagury of heaven.” When Christ made 
gatigtactiion Tor us, he made no refund of property. ne nad, 
however, Yebelled againgt the law of God. "We had practically 
degspiged his law and authority, and It was neceggary that his 
authority ghould be gupported, and that it ghould be made to 

ap pear that gin gnall not go without proper tokens of divine 
displeagure and abhorrence; that cont will maintuin his law; 
that his authority and government ghall not be guffered to 

fall into contempt; and that god is a friend. to virtue and holi- 
negs, and an irreconcilable enemy to transgression, sin and 
ES This manifegtation, others hold, was made in the suf- 


ferings and death of Chrigst. But this does not mean the liter- 


al payment of a debt. Gruce is exeluded, "if he paid it all.” 


Ll. Ibid., p:18 


2. Park, "The atonement” Edwards" gecond 8ermon, "The atonement 
consistent with Free Grace." p.1l8 


Concerning this statement of the problem, Edwards obgerves that 
if a vindication of the divine character and law means proof 
that the law of God is just, and His character irrepro azchable, 
then he cannot guppige that the atonement c megigsta in the vin-: 
dication of the law of God. Thege things are no more proved 
"than the game things are proved by the perfect obedience of 
the angels, and by the torments of the PEO Edwards doeg 
z2rant, neverthelegs, that by Christ the divine law and charaec- 
ter are vindicated go that cod can congsistently with his own 
honor and law Torgive, But, zraniing this, he inquires how 
there is any roum Tor Zzrace here, The quegtion is, iT the 8 in- 
ner had guffered the Tull penalty in pergon, or it Christ made 
full atonement for him, would not Ttorgiveness be an act of 
jugtice rather than grace? Some reply that the zrace in the 
affair regts upon the fact that the vindication of the divine 
honor and law was made by & third TTY But why would not 
the payment of the debt by &a third perg0n leave as much room 
for an act of zrace? Thoge holding wnis Third gugzegsted golu- 
tion reply that I GC onld not vindicate the divine law and ohar- 
206ter, and thut it is abgurd to muke and draw c mgequences from 
guch a gupposiliion., Edwards gays no more could we pay the debt 
to divine jJustice, "and if it follow, Trom this cire mmstanee, 
that we have neither vindicated, nor could vindicate the divine 


character, that our releasge trom condemnution is an act of. grace 


why does it not Tollow from the oircumstance, that we neither 


have aid nor could pay the debt to divine justice, thut our re- 


l.Idi4.; 9.20 
2. Ibid., p.20 
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Lleage is an act of zrace, even on the guppogition that Chri gt 
has, in the literal gense, paid the debt for ug?” Thus none 

of these guzggegted golutions proves accepilable to Edwards, The 
digcuggion at this point leads up to Edwvards' real contribution 
to t he lootrine or atonement. In order to angwer the gquestion 
whe ther the act of pardon granted through Christ was "an act of 
Jug tice or zrace," he degscribes three digtinect uges of the word 
Jug tice, Thege three definitions of justice mark the character- 
i8t1o contribution of Eawards to the Grotian theory. 


L 
Edwards Definition of Justice 


There are three kinds of jugstice: commutative, distributive 
and publio. Thege three kinds of justice are defined; (1) Com- 
mutative jugtice refers only Uo commerce; it gecures one's prop- 


erty rights. "In one word, commutative justice is to violate 


I. he three definitions of justice are not entirely original 
with the younger, Edwards. Note that Haxey refers to Doddridge 's 
lectures as well as to Edwards, (p.l09 this thesis) Waxcy's 
G Mp lete note regds as Tollows; "See Doddridge 's Lectures, 
pP.190; and als0 Dr, Edwards" third germon, preiched at New 
Haven, 1785, p.38" (Maxcy's "Digscourse on the itonement"®, 
Park's "The atonement” p.105 in fooinote.) but the head of 
the Rhode Isl and College uges Edwards" definitions of thege 
terms, The edition of Doddridge's "Lectures" uged by Maxey 
is not made definite in nis reference but undoubtedly refers 
to "A Courge of Lectures on the Principal Subjects in Pneu- 
matology, Ethics, and Divinity.” Thege "leCtures" were firgst 
publighed after the death of Philip Doddridge by 3, Clark in 
L766, The edition incorpor ated in "The Miscellaneous Works 
of Philip Doddridge,” 1839, is that of andrew Kippis and is - 
dated 1794, this being the third edition of the lectures, 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr, may have read thege lectures, Vaxcoy re- 
fers to them in 1796, and at this dute he could have uged the 
first%, 8econd, or third edition. The definitions which Dodd- 
ridge gives were get forth to wngwer the question "whether 30d, 
by the veracity and fidelity of .his nature, be obliged to ful- 
fil his TEREATENINGS,” He 8ays, "That governor is 2aaid to 


administer his government with JUSTICB, who, in proportion to 
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no man's property (2) Digtributive jugtice means the rewarding 


of virtue and the punishing of oerime. While commutative jug- 
tice refers only to property, distributive justice refers only 
to pergons. (3) General or public jus tice comprehends all moral 
g00dnegs., Although it really is an improper uge of the word 
jJustice, when it is uged in this gense, it means whatever 1g 


right is jJugt. Whatever is in accord with the dictates of gen- 


his legal power, disiributes good to the virtuous, and evil 

to Yhe vielous; or, in other words, treats his gubjecis on the 
whole according to their characters," This sort of jugtice, 
which gives to every one "that which is his own® and which 
congiats in "treating him as virtue requires he ghovld be treat- 
ed," is called UNIVERSAL RECTITUDZ, This corregponds to what 
Edwards calls general or public justice, and he adds the idea 

07 grace and benevolence in this e mception. It is at this 

point that the Edwardean theory makes an advance over the 
zZrotian theory, Doddridge follows J3rotius here, and Muxoy 
Tollows Edwards. The Britigh author has been more clogely Ttol- 
Lowed in his definitions of "Commutaiive" and "Digtributative" 
Justice; thege definitions appear in this gentence: "Jugtice 

as it regpects VN, is often divided into COOUTATIVE and 
DISTRIBUTATIVE Jjugtice: the Tormer congsists in an equal ex- 
change of benefits; the latter in wn equal digtribution of 
rewards and punishments.” But even here there is divergence; 
Tor the Jew Englaunders commutative jugiice had reference to 
property alone, 4&4 practical application of thege three detfi- 
nitions is then made by Doddridge: "It will not follow Ttrom 

the definition given above Uhat every governor is unjust who 
does nobt carry the execution of the law to its utmogst rigor 

upon of fenders; all governments allowirn' a power of pardoning, 
in cages in which the governor ghall juage it mos t agreeable 

to the public good Go do iv%; und as the public good is the gu- 
preme law, Jjugiice is no Turther a virtue than as It congsigsts 
with it.” This is as far as he carried the application of 

thege definitions. He did not gstress them in his doctrine of 
atonement. (Thege definitions are taken from "Misc .!lorks pp. 
315-316) BEis definition of atonement is; "Whatever that is, 
which is being done or guffered either by an offending ereauture 
hingelf or by ano ther pergon Tor him, Shall gecure the honours 
of the divine government in begtowing on the offender pardon and 
happiness.” Ggrotiug is referred to as an authority gupportiing 
this definition of gatis faction which Doddridge gives; "the word 
gatisfzaction, though not g8wrict propriety of gpeech amount ing to 
the payment of a debt ---- (but) 8iznifies TO CONTEND 4 ZERSON 
aIdItIEVED, and is vut Tor gome valuable congsideration, zubgsti- 
tated inguead of what is &s vroper payment, and congsistent with a 
renission of thit offenge tor which guppoged 8autigfaction is 


made.” "MUisc.,orks,” p.442. This is +4 ent of agreement be- 


tween Edwards and Doddridge; the former/ more originality; he addg 
more to ihe Grotian bheory. EO SER BY” 


| 
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eral benevolence is in accord with this third kind of jJustice, 
To practice it means to geek the glory of God and the good of 
the universe, EZdwards now ziveg & characterization of the term 
zrace, Jrace limits jugtice. It limits commutative jugstice by 
the Torziveness of debts, and digtributive justice by treating 

a man better than his conduet reguires; the third kind of 
Justice, however, includes a 1l of the virtues and is not appoged 
to grace, After having agefined the terms justice and grace he 
proceeds azaim to inquire if the atonement is concerned with 
jJustice or with mercy, In regpect to commutative justice, the 
atonement is neither an affair of grace or oft Tustice, Lor money 
wag neither owed to the Deity, nor did Christ pay any on our 
oa ile the Tather nad gtated that the utonement wag 

a debt paid, the gon gaild, with regpect to aistributive Jus tice, 
the atonement is wholly an act of zrace, The atonement cons tis- 
tutes no part of t he pergonal charucter of the s inner, This 
theory of atonement 8till emphagizes too inclugively the God - 
nard 8ide of the trangaction. It is 8till as defective as the 
o1der theory at this point, and s ince the ginner is treated 

more favorably thun his personal eharacter merits, his pardon 
is wholly an act of infinite grace, In the third gense the 
atonement is entirely an zwct of jugstice gince public jugstice 
comprehends all morul zoodnegss. But Edwards ingigts that the 
only 8ense inwhich justice can properly be uged in regard to 


this gublject is the digtributive, and this is "entirely an act of 


grace, and that although ne (the Sinner) is pardoned wholly 


1. Park, "The Atonement” p.2z 
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through the redemption of Christ," The ainner is treated better 
than his corregpondent character. In concluding this germon 
Edwards attempts to meet the ob jeetions of the Socinians in re- 
zZard to the atonement. They maintwined that a full atonement is 
inconsisgtent with an act of grace, Edwards atiempts to meet 
this ob Jeetion by ghowing that they are uging the term jugstice 
in the commutative genge and that their argument only c on&erns 
thoge who maintzin the atonement was the payment of an actual 
debt, He Turther anticipates the obxzection that it might have 
been better to pardon abgolutely without an atonement. But Hd- 
wards gays there would not have been more grace manifegted to- 
wards the ginner, The pardon would g&8till be the game pardon; 
the game deliverance would be wrought in either cage. The dig- 
tance between the zood accompligshed whether by the sinner or by 
Crhrigt, and the demerit would be the game. Would forgivenesgs 

Sithout the atonement have ghowed greuter goo dnegs on the part 
of Fod and wonld greater zood have accrued to the univerge? Ed- 
wards 8ays he has atiempted to angwer that question in the 71 r8% 
adi8c0 uwrse. "Tf an atonement be nece-sary to gupport the anthor- 


ity of the law and of the moral government of cod, it is doubt- 


legs necegsary to the public good of the morzl system, or to the 
L 


Zeneral czood of the universe and to the divine glory." The 
effects of this sermon have been far-reaching in the nhistory of 
New England theology, The term PUBLIC, or @ENERAL, JUSTICE be- 
came the head and the corner gtone of the new theory of atonement , 
The tard germon is entitled "Inferences and Reflections .," 


Hav ing propoged that Tedemption can only be 8ecured by Chriss, 


I. Ibid., p.28 
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and that the complete atonement of Christ is consistent with 
forziveness, he makes the following inferences and reflections: 
IT. The obedience and death of Christ do not prove the divine Law 
is a Jjust law. The gufferings of Christ would prove this no more 
than the punighment of the damned would prove Pia Here the 
younzer Edwards admits that the gutiarings of Christ were gub- 
gtituted Tor the punighment of 8s inners. No one would gay that the 
punighment of the damned ghows that the law is Jjust; then that 
"which is a8 ubgtituted for the punighment of the damned wuld not 
prove the law's justice., It the jugsltice of the divine law is 
called in question, 80 algo will god's moral perfection and jug- 
tice be called into queestion., Christ's testimony in regard to 
the character of God and the law would be Looked upon by one who 
digagreed with him as tegtimony to his own cause, and therefore 
his obedience and death would not prove to the objector that the 


2 
divine law is just. Tho ge who dispute the character of God 


will digpute the teagtimony of his son. II, Even if the obedience: 


and death of Christ proved the justice of the divine Law, they 
would make no atonement for gin. If they did thus atone, then 
atonement would meun that which makes the Law manifest. This 
would mean that if Christ had not died the law would not have 
appeared jugt. But Edwards 8ays that the death of Chrigt mani- 
fegts Jod 's holiness and hatred of gin in the game genge that the 
damnation of the wicked mani Tegts Sg, But this is all on 

the gupposition that God's law is Jjust and holy. If this were 


denied, then the death of Christ would not caugse &a reversal of 


opinion. 


LI. Ibid., P+.29 &. Ibid., p.30 " Se TIbid., p.3l 
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Edwardean Emphagis upon "Pasgsive Obedience." 


Edwards then proceeds to gay that Trom the above we may in- 
fer that the atonement doeg not consist eggentially in the active 
or positive obedience of Christ. Here he tells us what he meang 


by atonement; "That wHeh as & gubstitute for the punishment 


which is threatened in the law, gupparts the authority of that 
L 


law, and the dizmnity of the divine government.” He even 8ay8 
- that the active obedience of Christ was no part of his atonement, 
"T venture to gay Turther, that not only did not the atonement 
of Christ corsist eggentially in his active obedience, but that 
his active obedience was no part of his atonement, properly 80 
called, nor eggential to ms He gees the active obedience 
necegs8ary in omer to the ovrophetic and priestly office of inter- 
ces88ion and to the g8alvation of nis digciples as & reward for 
his obedience, but it does not appear necessary to gupport the 
authority of the law in pardon of sinners., IT the mere active 
obedience of Christ without any demons tration of divine digpleas- 
ure night have made gatisfaction for gin, then the obeilence of 
ginners might have angwered.every purnoge of Christ. But gove- 
reign wigdom geegs Tit that every event takes place jug t as Lit 
does, and it was thus neceggary that Christ be given for sinners. 
Here we _ the determinisgm of the theology of the older Edwards 
ris ing in the doctrine get Torth by the ee To the ob jection 
that the doctrine of the equivalence of Christ's eau ffering to 


that from which Christians are gaved makes no gain to the uni- 


L.TIbid., P.Sl 
Z.Jonathan Edwards" third Sermon in Park's Collection, p.32 
9 ,Tbid., p.35 h 
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verse, Jonathan Edwards, JrY., replies: "Chrisgt did not bear an 


equal quantity of migery. This was not neceggary owing to the 
dignity of his X65" "g gven it Christ had guffered the g ans 
quantity of migery, a4 great benefit accrues to the universe, for 
the posi tive happiness obtuined by Christ's death far outweighs 
that which he look. Here he argues that the eternal Lomas did 
not suffer nor loge happiness. All the happinegs lost was that 
"oz the man Christ Jegus, during only thirty-three years, or 
rather during the lagt three years of his life." Aa4zgaingt this 
logs he weighs the happiness of the innumerable multitudes through- 
out eternity, coupled with the added happiness of Christ, 
Disagreement is expregged with the thought that the perfect 
obedience of Chrigt ghows that the divine law may be obeyed by 
man; but "1 ghows, indeed, that It may be obeyed by &s man in 
pergonal union with the divine nature.” He ulso digagzrees with 
thoge who maintain that Cnrist's obedience to the precepts of the 
law, without gubmittiing to the penal part would prove the justice 
of the curge. He 8ays the precepts ot any Law may be jugt while 
its penal ganctions may not be, He algo holds that the paing 
extracied from Christ's obedience were pleasing to God as they 
were neceg8gary to gupport his government. To thogse who object 
to the doctrines of Christ's atonement, wid eternal punishment 
of ginners becauge it makes od care mo re Tor his dieznity than 
for the zood of his creatures, Edwards replies that it is for 
the general good that God's morul kingdom be *upholaen® He 
repeats again the illugtration of Zaleucus ' guffering vicarioug- 


bs) 
ly the punighment of his gon. Here the aggertion is made 


L.TIbid., p.34 2. Ibid., p36 9, Ibid., P.37 
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that Christ's death gatisfied neither commutative, nor digtri- 


butive, but only public justice. The idea that dis tributive 
justice is gatistied by the death of Christ is paramount to 
Saying, that every man, in justice, may demand to be treated 
according to the eharacter of his ROPER WAP TY ag He i88ues & 
principle which is central in his line of reasgoming; "Justice 
admits 07 anything which is not positively unjust --- but Iit% 
demands nobning but barely what is jugt."” Digstributive jugstige 


would admit the galvation of Judas and the damnation of Saul; 


but public jugstice aemands bo th the galvation of Paul and the 
damnation <2 Dis8tributive jJugstice never demands the 
punigshment of any eriminal in any ingtance becauge no injury 
nould be 40 ne him, IT he were graciously pardoned, It only de- 
nands that the innocent be not punighed, or be not punignhed 
beyond degert, and that he be rewarded according to his pogi- 
tive Bs.” Smalley had attempted to angwer the genior Ed- 
vards at this point on the merit of condignity., Jonathan 

ares 25; with nis ability to define, mukes a distinetion 

ween the kinds of merit: the merit of ec ongruity, and the merit 
of condienity. Merit of congruity is the reward for pergonal 
excellency; to withhold wunis would not work positive injury. 
ierity of condignity has to do with the rights of a pergon, gueh 
as life, liberty, property and wages; this gort of reward can- 
not be withneld without injury. He holds that it is not true 
thab God is under the game obligation to accept t re atonement of 
Christ in behalf of the g inner in the game way thut a creditor 
L.Ibid., p.38 


2.TIbid, , ÞP+o26 
2 .Tbid., p.40 
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is obliged to accept the payment of a debt from a third per- 
gon who offers payment in behulf of a d-btor,” as the rule 

of digtributive Justice is the pergonal character of the per- 
gon to be rewarded or punighed, and not property; it a magig- 
trate refuge to accept any gubstituge, and insist on punighing 
the eriminal himselt, he treats him no otherwigse than according 
to his pergonal character and the eeiuduct ga ffers no injustice 


or abuse, Nor is the mazigtrate under any obligation of dig- 


- tributive justive, or justice to the criminal himself, to ac- 
L 


cept a gubgtituie.," If moglL conducive to the public good 
that the gubstitute be accepted, then public justice will rTe- 
gaire that it be accepted. It is in this way that the glory OT 
3od, and the zreautegt good of the moral -gys tem did require that 
Christ ghould become & gSubstitulte Tor sinners, and that his gub- 
gtitnution was accepted by God. Fere Edwards brings into ac- 
tion his terms, commutative, digstiibutive, and public justice, 
Commutative justice has to do with property alone; digstributive 
jJustice has io do with vergonal churaeter and if the magigtrate 
refuges to accept & gubstiiute in &s crininal's place, then no 
harm is done the pergonal character of the oriminal., But, If 
public good demands that & gubgstituce be accepted, then 1% mugt 
be accepied, Tt is in this way only that it ean be gaid that 
Christ s8hould become a substitute accepted by God Tor the re- 
leage of ginners. This is no arbitrary matier. If the atonement 
was necegs8ary to gupport the authority of the divine law, and 


the moral z0vernment "while ginners are pardoned, undoubtedly 


I, Ibid., p.41l 
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that constitution which requires an atonement in order to the 
pardon of the 8g inner, is the dictate of wigdom and goodness, and 
by no means of an arbitrery rt. 

In this gection Edwards is apparently trying to overcome 
the weakness in his. father's thought. In his germon, on "Jugti- 
fication by Paith alone,” the elder Edwards agked, "Why may not 
a price to bring into debt, be as rationally transTterred from 
ws eto account to another, as & price to pay a debt?" Fe 
8ee8 no more abgurdity in the ideas of transferring Christ's 
ri ghteougness and merit to us than "in a merchant's transferring 
debit or credit trom one man's account to CS But the 
younzer Edwards gays; "It hath been gaid, that when Chrigt of- 
Tered to muke atonement for g inners, God was under the game Ob- 


ligation to accept the o:ter, as a creditor is to accept the pro- 


pogal of any man who offers to pay the debt of another, This is 


not true; becauge in mutters of property, all the right that a 
bs) 


creditor hath a right to is his property." In 8trict commuta- 

tive jJustice all the ereditors can require is his property; but 

in the rule of distributive jugtive, the administrator can Te- 

fuge to accept any pergonal gubstitute for a culprit's punishment. 
How the gon has striven to achieve & more exact definition 

of terms, 80 that the Universalists ghall not have the Tight to 

Say: "By your omn theory of gatisfaction, a4lLL men may RECUIRE 


8alvation from the hands of God by viritne of Christ's sacrifice;" 


p wv = AM omar %Sy Eee nay .. . 0a a 


Bughnell thinks the gain by nis definitions is apparent, that his 


I, Ibid., p.4l 
&» $ee PP. 26 and 27 this thegis 


9, Edwards's third germon, Park's collection, p.40 
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doe trine :doegs anay with the thought of the inexorableness of God. 
This advance is made, he guppcges, becauge the atonement is pro- 
vided by cod, and 8g ince it makes for the true happiness of the 
S8gystem of his moral erealures; this is &« proot oft the divine 
gF00dness in the atonement, 

One would gcarcety deny that there is an advance here. The 
conception of God as &a benevolent ruler is better than the con- 
2Eption of an abgolute monarenh wro must get iis degire for glory 
gatistied through guffering, But the extent of God's benevolence 
is not great, His benevolence and love are terms often in the 
mouths of the proponents of the Edwvardean theory, and thoge who 
are Tavorable to the theory gtand in delighted amazement at the 
unparalleled advance made in the ethical doctrine of atonement 
propoged by the New Haven Sehool. But the key to the nature of 
30d's benevolent g8cheme can be easilly gupplied. The gum of God's 
benevolent action is geen in his provision of the Edwardean 
theory of atonement. Law mus & be upheld for the public good, If 


Lhe culprit is not punighed then &a worthy gubgtitute must be gup- 


plied, Prometheus cannot be ' !Unbouna” without gome form of 


reparation to the majestic authority of theiivine government. 
To him & devotee of the governmental gcheme mugt gay 
- Do no% look 
For any end moreover to this curse 
OT ere gone God . appear to accept thy pangs,” -- 
Tor the 300d of the government. 


For 3729 Jonathan Edwards,3r., the ztlory of God = ppeared in 


his ability to perform his s1lizghtest wish with nothing to deter- 


mine him except his om gel f-love; for the gon, bhe zZlory of God 


consis ted in his governmental power wherein He manifests Himgelf 
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as not only a Llegislator of moral laws for universal well-being, 


but algo as the faithful executive of thege Laws, W"Univergal 
well-being®* or benevolence, has an ethical gound, and this Iin- 
fluential exponent of Grot ing apparently wighed to gtreaes the 
ethical, But there 1s 1icle concerning God's Love in thege 

three germons. 380 Tar as they are concerned, the Zdwardean Theory 
in ethical content is the Great american Degert in american theo- 


logical thought, 


CEITICISM OP THE THEORY OP JONATHAN EDYARDS , JR. 


An exwumination of these three germons will prove the truth 
of the last gtatement, @EZdwards gtaris his theory with an & pos- 
teriori arzument for the necessity of Christ's death; Christ 
aied, therefore the death of Christ is an atonement Tor ginners, 
or the punis ment of 8g inners. In comparis m with the older New 
England theory of eguivalence at this point, the newer theory dass 
not 8uffer. Edwards introduces the moral law to ghow why the 
atonement or punis ment is necesgs8ary, and thus avoids doing gueh 
violence to the goodnegss of God as his father had committed. But 
the death of Christ is &still the gpectacle that it was in the 
older 8cheme; it is to "ghow forth" the dignity of the moral 
law rather than to munifegt the Tidelity of Jegus to his calling, 
The death of Chrisb is made a mething artificial. The thought 
of the "Eiermal Logos" .mo uld be; "Now by ny suffering and death 
I am dignifying the moral law!” EBewards belittles the value of 
penitence upon the part of wrong doers. It is unfair to a Socinian 
to gay that becauge he holds that God ghould frecly forgive the 


rYepentant sinner that he makes gin no moral evil. Surely the 
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Gongsciougness of &a ginner who has been Torgiven 8till includes 
the knowledge that he has been a traitor, 

It is c ommendable that Edwards has g0 Tar out-distanced his 
predecesgors in his refugal 30 accept the thought that Christ 
paid our debt jugst as &a third party pays &a debt Tor an ingsolvent 
friend in the commercial maris, TIt is als0 legs compromising 
to Jod to make the necessity of the atonement & public rather 
than &s private need. Tith these general criticiams we ghall passg 
to a eomgsiderution of his ideas concerning jugtice. 

Dr. gZdwards exeried the greatest influence upon the theology 
oZ New England with his coneeptionsof jugitice., He refuges to 


z2ive commutative or commercial justice any real consideration in 


his theory of atonement; it concerns property, not moral, rights. 


Dis tributiyve jJustice and public justice gain the right of way 
and the terms become prominent in the gpeculaitilon of his gucces- 
g0rYg, In fact, public justice might be called the badge of the 
Edwardean party, Christ's egufferings gatigfy it. Distributive 
jugt ice has to do with te rewarding of virtue and the punish- 
ment of g inners, and is not "gatisfied"” by the atonement. Jod 
is not obliged to gave men, or to treat them betier than their 
character degerves. The atonement has to do with the third kind 
of Jugitice, and 3ince the Torgiven ginner is treated better than 
he could expect according to his demerits, the atonement is an 
.04% of free zrace, Christ's asufterings and death are put above 
His active obedience, for the levier is no g8ubstitute tor the 
a8inner's punishment, The divine displeasure .against 8 in mugt be 
manitested for the glory of god and the power of His mural go v- 


ernment, This manifegstation appears in the penal gufferings of 
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Christ, Digtributive justice would really demand the punighmen t 
0? © innore according to their demerits. But the Tree grace of 
3od enters here, God gees that He can, congsigtently with His: 
honor and moral law, work for the good of humanity in extend ing 
pardon through Christ becauge the guTftfering death of Christ 
gatigfies public justice, This is the gummary of Jonathan B4- 
wards ' thought on the atonement. 

The analogies which Edwards draws in thege g8ermons between 
the government of Jod and civil government are unwarranted. It 
is, to gay the Least, gcarcely Ilattering to God to have his gGov- 
ernment gub jected to the game exigencies that existed in the 
reigzng of Zaleucus, and the kings of England and France; Edwards ' 
gtatementas infer thut a moral digpeng8ation mugst have the game 
n0litical ganctions as & civil government. As & matter of fact, 
a God who is & sgufficient Ob ject of adoration has no government 
confrontirs Him as an entity which thwarts His own goodnessg,. 

In commendation oft this system, it may be gaid that "the 
quality of mercy is not gtrained"” even though it is limited in 
its gway, yet the benevolence of God mus t bow before government - 
al exigencies. Y 

The place given to the work of Christ in providing the atone- | 

ment in this scheme is gadly deficient. The emphasis is al- 
together upon the gufferings of Chrigt. Edwards is outspoken 
in his system. He frankly admits that the active, or pogslitive 
obedience of Christ has no part in the atonement. active obe- 
dience makes no display of the necegsity for the punisghment of 


aemerits according to digtributive jugstice. But his very con- 


8igtency reveals the We akness of the entire 8ystem. The prophet- 


— - Xu wage w_ ROO DoS AO. $4 —— OO” 
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io and priegtly elements of Christ's work have no place in the 
atonement . EZdwards admits that His active obedience provides 
thege elements, But the rigidity of this governmental gcheme 
has no place for 1s novel and healing influences of Christ's 
teaching and WO rk. 

The eandle of mysticigm which gave Taint beams of light in. 
his father's system is extinguished here in the Stygian darkness 
of the cavernous depths of governmental exigencies. The only 
place that the love of God is manifegted at all in vhis theory 
is in His benevolent preparation of a means of Torgiveness where- 
by His zlory and univergal law which is Tor the good of His 
creatures are made mani fegt, Our judgment of the theory Is that 
g tated Cove; it is a system lacking in its religious elements 
becauge 'the God it pictures is not completely a God of love, 
no & a worthy object of worship; it is weak becauge of the incon- 
Spicuous place as8igned to the mora] and ethical elements in the 
toning PrOCEBs3. But in Spite of the earthly elements in the 
87s8tem, it "gtrove, made head, gained ground, upon the whole," 


Way 


JANA THAN MAXOY 'S 4aGREBLENT WITH DR. EDWARDS 


We have already noted how the contemporaries of Edwards, 
Hopkins, West, and Smalley held many elements of this government -. 
al theory in common with Jonathan Edwards Jr. In 1796 Jonathan 
Maxecy, president of Rhode Is8l and College, delivered at that pLauce 
"z Digoourse degi mned to explain the Doetrine of atonement," 

The degree of agre-ment with i ne younger Edwards is remarkable, 
With extraorflinary clearnegs lMaxecy States the governmental theory 


of atonement, This paragraph ghows both his agreement with Ee- 
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wards and the main points of the gGrotian theory; "Atonement 
does not imply & purchase of God's mercy; it does not imply 
gatigfaction to juglice, as & cancellation of debt; nor does it 
infer any obligation on justice for the liberation of the gin- 
ner; for if it do, then sinners are not gaved by foraiveness 
gince it is impossible for mercy to pardon, where justice cannot 
punisgh. Aavwnement implies the necessity of guftering, merely as 
a med inm through which Tod 's real disposition towards gin ghould 
be Seen in guch a way, that an exereige of pardon 8 nould not 
in terfere with the diznity of government, and the authority of 
TY. 

I% will be remarked that in this detinition lMaxey puts the 
game antazonigm between the atiributegs of mercy and justice that 
nas geen in Edwards" germons. Jus as both the Junior and Sen- 
ior Edwards had placed love as the eggence of law, a. Maxoy de- 
fines it, "The law, whose eggence is love, tends in its nature 
to gecure the highest happiness of all rational REES > 

te Tind reasgseried the doctrine thut laws are eagential to 
mo Tal government, Punighnents are equally eszeniigl to laws. 
Not to execute & penalty is to give up the government, Promises 
and threatenings must be fulfilled to wi mess tre Taithitulness 
and truth of the legislator, God eawnnot contradict HimgelTt. 
"The legiglative and executive departments of his government mugt 


coincide. Hence, if gs inrers are to be Torgiven, Something equi- 


valent to the punishment of gs inners mugst be done in order to 


l. p.90 Park -Qiscourses " Iaxcy 's germon, Ppp.89-136 
Be. Ibid., p.94 
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falfill the real meaning of the law, and to g vupport the governs. 
I "ng The dieplay of God's mercy is neceggary in order to & 
display of God's glory. But there are gtill more remarkable 
points' of agre:menti between Edwards and lMaxey., 


It is possible that the points of likeness in the gystem 


of adwards and liaxey up to this point might have been tound in 


two exponents of the governmental theory, even though they had 
not been in direct contact with each other, although each had 
rio been expoged to the influence from the other's writing. But 
at the e8ge!1tial pl ace of Edwards' entribution to the grotian 
theory, we Tind laxcy ugsing the game aefinitions. His aefinitions 
or 2zrace and jugtice will be given to ghow how tne” are practi- 
cally repetitiomBor the work of Dr, Zdwards, Grace is the exer- 
cige of Tavor where evil is d3zzerved. T7nere an bb no grace 
bes towed where there is no expogure io evil. "Grace and Jug- 
tice are Ooppogsite in their EL Even more clogely identi- 
cal with the language of Edwards is laxcy's definition of jug - 
tice, Like Edwards he has three denominations of jugtice, He 
refers to Doddridge's lectures and Dr.idwards"' third germon in 
the footnotes to thege definitions. 

L., "Commutative jus tice regspects property only ." 

2, "Distributive jugtice regpects the moral character of men-- 


It comsists in as8certaining their virtue and gin, and in 


bestowing jusbt rewards, or inflicting just punis nents.” . 


"public gr general jugt ice regpects what is right or fit, 


as to the echaructer of God and the good of the univerge. 


| 2 
In this senge justice comprises all moral goodness.," 


L.Park, "Phe atonement", p.105 
2.TIbid. , P +105 
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Not only does Pregident Haxey detine justice in the game 
manner as Edwards, but he als0 upplies it to the gubject of atone- 
ment in the Edwardean Taghion, Notice how he Tollows the path 
taken by the New England gchool;: (1) "Dia Christ gatisfy commu- 
tative jJustice? Certainly not, Men had taken no property Ttrom 
30d, etc.” (2) "Did Christ 8atesify aigtributive jugtice? Cer- 
tainly not, Distributltive justice regpects pergonal eharacter 
only, ---- in this senge justice admits the condemnation of Paul 
as much as it does of Pa i (3) "Dia Christ gatisfy public 
justice? Undoubtedly he did. --- Public justice requires, that 
neither any of thege (the whole e8ystem of rational beings) be 
injured, nor the chayaoter and government of the great Legigsla- 


Z 
tor digregpected by the pardon of any." 


NaTHANAEL EMWMONS 


Ano ther preucher and theologian to adopt the governmental 
theory ot atonement in the controversy with the Univergalists 
was lWathenael Emmons (1745-1840). In germon CIV kelly and Mur- 
Yay are meniioned by Ps Here he gees aus the cornergstone of 
their s8yastem the thought thai Christ Tulfilled all the penalitiesg 
of the law in our gtead because of Hig union with ug. Begideg 
denying that this 'union' is Seriptural, Enmong proceeds to re- 


ject as untrue the underlying conception of the Univergalist 


ic theory of atonement. The death of Chrigt was not to oblige 


4A 
20d in Jjugiice to gave gs inners. His design "was to establish 


l.Cf. Jonathan Edwards! il! Up gbLony, Ibid.,Pp.89 

9. ."Process of the Teneral Judgt" Vol.IIL p.772 Works with Wemoir 
by 'Purk in 8ix vols. Bogton: 1860. 

4 WES ok in Univerzaalistic Controversy gee llemoirs by Parks Fre: 
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the law, to condemn 8 in in the flegh, and to maintain the dignity 


of the divine character and government, and thereby open the door 


for & display of the divine mercy and Iorgivenegss towards &4 perigh-. 
1 


ing world." Chris% hug merely removed the obgtacleg that 

gtood in the way vf the exeroige of divine mercy. Here Emmons 

is egpousing the governmentil theory, How, at this point, he 
gtands in complete agreement with the younger Edwards in econ- 
trast to the 914er is geen in this gentence; "God is no more 
obliged, in point of justice, to gave ginners, than if Christ had 
never died and made atonement for 8sin." ie gee thege game prin- 
2iplesg throughout his work, The atonement was nece88gary on 3Jod's 
"ia When adam 8inned and involved adam and his posterity 
in ruin, cod according to the gtrict rules of justice degtroyed 
him. On the other hand He might have gaved man in a manner Qon- 
3igtent with His govereignty. This He proceeded to do, But in 
order to be just to Himgelf, it was necesgsary that an atonement 
be provided before God ould exlend His mercy, "The necesgity 

of Christ's atonenent, in cage God determined 0 Save ginners 
originated entirely in his CL Ga 8 30d knew He could 
be Jus to himgelt if his jugsiice were digsplaved by the guffer- 
inzs of & proper gubgtilu.e. The great difficulty "to reconcile 
his jJustice with his mercy” could thus be Temoved. By Christ's | 
gufferings "God could digplay his vindictive justice towards Ne”, 
Fe "oould display his immutable disposition to punisnh gin, in 

the mogt gtriking and awful manner.” This atonement was euttioiond 


*3eneral Judgt,” p.788 


"Necessi ty of the atonement,” Tſorks, Vol.II, p.795 
Ibid., P +797 p 


Tbid., Vol.II,p.799 - 
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l 
even for the galvation of the non-elect., But atonement is not 


a releazge from guffering owed to God. 


In Emmons ' germon entitled "The Purchage of Christ's Blood,” Þ 
there is vartial uge of the Edwardean denominations of FARE Tits, 
Ke gays that Christ's euffering and death did not literally pay 
'the debt of punisgshnent we owe to divine jusltice, Man is not 
bound by "eommutative justice, which regpects nothing but prop- 
erty,” but by "distributive Justice, which consists in reward- 


ing virtue and punighing 8in.," This latter gort of justice 


ean only be gatis fied by pergonal punighment. Christ's suffer- 


ing eannot gatsify God's digtributive justice, But Christ's 


purchage "rendered it consistent for god to offer galvation to 
all mankind,” Christ's obedience had no part in the a toning 
pPrYocGess, Eis obedience to wll precepts was neceggary to guin 
the Father's approbation, and to prepare him Tor the atoning 
work. But nis obedience was not degizned to make atonement, 
"The Zeripture never ag8cribes any part of his atonement to his 
holy and obedient life, but to his laying qdown his life, giving 
nis life &s ransom, pouring out his s0ul unto death, and his 
onee offering hinself a gacrifice for gin." To be gure normal 
obedience would not gshow Torth god's hatred towards s&sin, and 
dis8position to punish it. Obedience makes no "DISPLAY" and this 
word is of impor tance in the governmental theory, In & foot- 
note, he tells us, "If it was not the OBEDIENCE, but the BLOOD 


_—of Christ, that made the wtonement tor gin, then no thing Christ 


I.Ibid., p.80L 
2.Norks II, Sermon LIV 
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414 or 8gaid, or guffered previous to his death, or his last 


guffering on the crogs, was of a propitiatory, s8atis factory, 
l 


or atoning nature," Here the newer doetring of atonement 

is more artificial than the old, The <lder Edwards, as we have 
geen, did not attempt to make s complete geparation of Christ's 
obedience and a8vuffering, but gaid "Christ obeyed in guffering 
and guffered in odeying." But this theory puts all in the dig- 
play made by Christ's work and has nothing of the nature of an 
active moral love redeeming mankind from 8in by precept and ex- 


wnple. 


This introduction to the theory of Enmons indicates a fair- 
Ly general agreement with the school of the younger Edwards. 
Emmons algo denied that Crrist's death was a payment of the 
penalty 01 punis ment that man owes, and the doctrine of impu- 
ks Ke holds that it is abgurd to think thit Christ's 
guftering and obedience are imputed or trangterred to the ac- 
count of the  gyy This, too, is in harmony with thoge who 
were taking the governmental theory to refute the Univergalists., 
But while Meaxey geems no thing more than a phonogr=pnice needle 
which is uged to play the tune recorded by Johnathan Edwards JT.,, 
Emmons was & thorough gtudent, and produced &s ponderous 8ystem 
of theolozy. TIt is impozsible Tor us to follow all of the rami-- 
fications in his system of thought, but it will be worth while 
for ug to trace out gome of his doctrines which are ingeparably 


connected with his theory of atonement. It is guzzegtive to 


2. Works, Vol.II, p.591l 
GY, Ibid., VoL.II, p.vcl7 
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note that in the courge of gtudy which he propoged for his theo- 
lozical gtndents he recommended the works of Bellamy, Hopkins, 
West, Smalley, and Edwards on the cr Emmons 8till main- 
tained allegiance to many of the older Calvinistic doctrines ., | 
Park ealls him & 1Gons1stent Calvinigt,”" and gays this is what 
Emmons 8trived to be. He a1lsg0 called him an "Independent Calvin- 
is%." He was in ..gome particulars, "a more Taithful repregentative ; 
of E8gential, as disiinet from faehionable: oT Congsigtent, ag 
adigtinet Trom one-sided Culvinigm, than nhas appeared in our land 
ror & hundred VRP, The ags8gertion, "but he was a Calvinist 
for all that” appears geven times upon the page from which the 
last quotation is made, Let us take up gome of his Calvinistie 


doctrines and metaphyvsical principles to gee how they relate 


themgelves to our gubject. 


ABAMONS ' L1ETAPHYS ICS 


Nathanael Emmons was irue to ris age in his doctrines of 
3o0d's decrees and absence of "gelf-delterminigm"” in mean, "The 
Dooetrine of the Divine Decrees The Pundamental Doctrine of the 
Jo 8pel"” is & title neither too inciusivenor too emphatic for the 
contents of an ambitious eggay. Emmong beging this gtudy with 
the Wes imings ter definition of God's decrees as the begt that can. 
be given. To deny the doctrine is to deny that God han pPUTPOSES 


Or & moral Gharacter, that the Bible is the word of God, that 


Christ made an atonement for gin, that men can be regenerated, 


I.fdorks, Vol.I, p.219 
2,Tbid., Vol.T, p.427 
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that God will conduct &a gaint to heaven where he will finally per- 
gevere, that there will be any Tuture happiness or eternal deg- 
truction, that the univerge Will terminate in the glory of Qod, 


L 
and that there is & divine government, The conclusion of the 


whole matter is: "If God has not decreed all thinges, it is 
2 


abundantly evident that the gogpel has no foundation," God 'g 
rule is over the g8mallest as well ag the greategt event, He de- 
orees all. | 

Fog ter at times guspects that Emmons was a thoroughgoing 
Berkeleian, and asks if Emmons really believed in the reality of 
the external EY, But in & g hort gentence, "He has not gaid,”" 
he refuges to pass judgment, ZPZark's memoir quotes Jacob Ide to 
ghow that Emmons refuged Berkeley 's scheme., His opponents, ncw- 
eVer, accuged Emmons of holding that the goul was nothing more 
than a geries of PR pg This, Ide, his g0n-in-Llaw, alg0 
indignantly denied. While we cannot definitely gtaute what Emmons ' 
theory of ontology was, we are gure that he does tend to make 
30d everything and the oreature no thing. His theology, as we ghall 
gee, might well preguppoge the game metaphysics of an abgolute 
idealigtio type which was tound in the theglogy of Edwards, SrT., - 
Bellamy and Hopkins, 

If God decrees everything, then all reagonings againgt ih 
"2ppear to be byilt upon the abgsurd hypothesis of a self-determin- 


5 
ing power,” according to this "Congis tent Calvinist." In this 


l.Ibid., VoL.,TqI, PP +9585 -=534 

.Q.Tbid., P.042 

3. ?,H.Fo8gter, "A History of the N.E., 7." Pp. 5341-342 
4 .Memoir, Vol.I, p.417 


S. Works, Vol.VI, p.7353 
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eg8gay Emmons is abgolutely at ons with Edwards ' treatise conoern- 
ing the will. Emmons gays, "If men are the creatures of God, 
they .magt be abgolutely dependent,” and eannot originate their 
own volitions.” To aggert a gelf-determining power would leave 
the Tirst volition in &a geries of volitions without a motive. 
This is the theory of the older Edwards again repeated. Emmong 
finds the ideas of abgolute dependence upon Jod as eggential. to 
Lhe very idea of a hs lbs Yet men are "active," volLuniary 
azents. Here is = hint of EBdwards' idealigm: TOur constant 4e- 
pendence upon the Deity for the continuation of existence is ca- 
pable of 8trict demonstration; but how Tod upholds us every mo0- 
ment, we are unuble to explain, 30 our dependences on the Deity 
to work in us both to will und to do is equally demons irable; 
but how God operates on our minds in our Tree and valuntary ex- 


| 2 
erciges, we are equally unable to comprehend.” He holas that 


F0d "wrought equally in the minds of thoge who bought and gold 
bs) 


Jogeph.," Although we are not c ongecious of God's action this 

is no disprooTt tor Emmons that he does 80 PEP, He gives & 

queer turn to an act of introgpection when he agks if reagon 
teaches you that you are &a dependent creature, Then he agks if 
common genge teaches you that you are a free moral agent, "Do 
you ever experience the leagt inconsis tency between your activity 
and devendence?” If it be true that wou do not feel the least 


inconsistency and if you feel as free and voluntury as if inde- 


pendent of the Sunreme Being, then "You have evidence of the 


Works, Vol.II, p.406 
Tvid., Vol.II, p.412 
3ermon, "Human and Divine agency," VoL.II, p.44Ll 


Ibid., p.415 
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reagon thal you act independently, you have the evidence of c ommom 


8ense that you act freely.” Emmons thinks that the consistency 
of this doetrine is proved by the united tegtimony of reagon and 
common ST, Phis 8cGheme would be unget if one refuged 
to admit thut he "Treagons" that he is dependent upon the Supreme 
Being for euch and every act, It might be upget, too, if one 


were to refuge to admit that he has evidence from "common genge" 


that all of his acts are eompletely "voluniary" and free. Deter- 


minism by the divine decrees of a govereign being is jusl as de- 
giructive of treedom as could be, Enmons admits that men are 
abso0 lute ly dependent and eannot originate their own volitions, 
and yet that. they are Iree voluntary azents. They would be no 
more dependent by any other name, Let us gee what practical uge 


he makes of this alleged Treedom. 


In Znmongs' germon on "Reprobation,"” he atiempts to vindicate 
Jod becauge he "raiged up Pharaoh to fit him for a 
Prom eternity God had his desizng for Pharaoh. Pharaoh was 
rYaiged up in order that God might Tit him for his Tfinsl over- 
throw. VThile gome gay that Pharaoh, it left to himself, would 
have been fit for degtruction, this is denied by Emmons, Jod 
knew that no external means and motives would be gufticient of 
themgelves to form nis moral character, 80 "he determined there- 
fore to So Yove on his heart itself, and canse nhim to put ah ks 


certain evil exercises in view of gertuin external motives," 


3od's annduct in this affuir has been universzlly applauded by 


l.Ibid., P.416 
2,85ermon AAVII, 2ages 687-402 
9 .TIvid., Pages 592,599, 
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L 
the Bbegt Judges OT moral beauty and rectlitlude, We learn that 


TJod's govereignty and jugtice permitied him 80 to treat Pharaoh 
and this treatment is the game that is followed when God "oper- 
ates upon the hearts of other men.” Pharaoh was & reprobate. 
"God determined Trom eternity to make hin finally EPR: 
Gage of Pharaoh is uged to prove the truth of the doctrine of 
rYeprobution. This "horrible doetrine" is compatible with true 
benev olenge, our author gtates. God had the game degian In 
bringing Pharaoh into existence that he has Tor bringing all the 
non-elect into being. Here we are on the ground of the older 
Edwards, 3Jyod intends that the non-eleot "ghall be the means of 
displaying his own zlory, both in time and eternity, --- his 
benevolence will as clearly appear in reprobautiing gome to eter- 
nal perdition, as in electing others to eternsl TO, In 
gpite of all this act of reprobating, which proceeded Trom god, 
Pharaoh acted freely. "Though God hardened his heart, yet _ 


hardened his own kLleaurt and freely walked in the way to nell.” 


God's benevolent purpoges do away wilh the eharge of vartiality 


in this affair, "For partiality eonsists, not merely in treat- 


ing one pergon differently Irom another, but in treating ons 
3) 
pe rgoNn Gifferently from another WITEOUR allY iKEASON, "It i8 


necesgary, abgolutely neceggary io approve t m doctrine of repro- 


bation' to be gaved.” The gmoke of the torments of the vessels 


L.Ibid., 394, 
2.Tbid. ,- 335 
3.Tbid., 398 
4.Tbid., 398 
5.Tbid., 399 
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of wrath is as pleasing to Emmons as to the genior Edwards, 
While the decree of heprobation is being eternally executed on 
the veg8gels of wrath, the gmoke of their torments will be eter- 
nally agcending in the view of the vegzels of mercy, who instead 
of taking the part of thosge migerable objects, will ay, "amen, 
AlLleluia, praige ye the nt This germon is uged to prove 
and illustrate the doe trine of reprobation as the counterpart 

at the doctrine of Ra. 

This doewirine of election is c iogely connected with Enmons ' 
thought concerning the atonement, The 21e0t are thoge whom God 
zave Christ as & reward for his gufferings and mediatorial __ 
The non-elecot are totally depreved, and their acts are wholly 
gin in the g8ight of god, Even external obedience to the law 
by the elect before their eomvergion breats the GR, at this 
time ty are no betier than the non-elect, "Though arminians, 
Methodists, and gemi-Calvinists, pmwtend to hold to the doectrine 
oT election, yet they completely explain it away, by suppoging 
that the elect are chogen to galvation from a Toresigzht of their 
g00d RIFE Zrmons* "terrible" doetrines may have their 
g0urce in his conception of univergal benewlence, This Nas 


the cauge of Jod's reprobating. It also is the gource of Jod's 


electing, This love has no regspect to moral excellence in the 


ob ject of it. God's love was not a "Love of Complacency" towards 


4 ther the elect or the non-elect. It was a love of pure benevo- 


Il, Ibid., Pp . 402 4, Ibid., PeoTH 
2, Ibid., p.395 5. Ibid., p.380 


1:4. 


lence which moved him to provide a Saviour for this fallen 

world, and to elect gome, and not others, to eternal 11%. 304's 
love for them, then, could not have been & love ghowing partial- 
ity, and gc0d did not elect them becauge he Toregaw their good 
works. "PURE BENEVOQLENCE,” that is the key for Emmons, but to 


others, this doctrine of benevolence geems to be one of malevo- 


lence. 


—_— 


2 
He aggeris that "God is & being of perfect benevolence," 


This makes him desire the happinegss, and regret the migery of 
ginners gimply considered, but here's the Tubs "if it be congist- | 
ent with nis degires Tor the happineszz of ginners in this world, 
to punish them, in this world, then it mugst be equally c onsigstent 
with nis degires for their eternal happiness, to make them, Tor 
wise and good ends, eterially OT EPONT This, he considered, 
ig ano ther dis proot ot Univergalism. 

We gee t:'at Emmons has been a "congigstent” Caulvinist in re- 
8pect to the doctrines of govereignty, freedom, (or more proper- 
ly, determinism) deorees, election, retribution, and eternal 
punighment, Hith a theology of this gort for a bacekxground, he 
could not 0 heartily egpouge the Edwardean theory of the atone- 
ment, There was, however, in his thouzht a two-Tfold tendenoay, 
one to go all the way wilh the elder Edwards, the other to Tol- 


low the SON. 


The atonement in Emmons ' thought gtill remains as & display 


of g0Vvereignty. It is & Divine Display. The atonement has little : 


I. Ibid., p.38L 
2. VOL.IIITI, p.744 
GS. Ibid., Pe. 745 
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to do with man. It is neceggary for god, The atonement is for 
the zood of his government, VHith the Calvinigtico background of 
118 theology the governmental theory makes the atonement a dig- 
play of the divine govereignty. He ghows how thoroughly the 
atonement is divoreed from everything that might be proverly 
called human. His fondnegss for the doatrine of the govereianty 
of God leads to pioturing Him as a really immoral deity. In his 
germon, "The Vindiotive Just ice of Jod,” Emmons gtates that God 
is digpleaged with the conduet of immoral men, and if digpleaged 
with them, disposed, azls0 to punish them. IT God is digpleased 
nith his unholy, impenitent, incorrigible, enemies, "must we not 
gUupP 088 thai he is as much disposged to punish them, as they are 
to punishn tneir EE . This makes God keep company with im- 
moral companions. "His 'ovn glory as the Sup reme Sovereien of 
the Universe, requires him to Er aint and to punish them 


exactly according to their demerit." Vindictive justice and 


pure benevolence go hand in hand in EAmmons' theology, "His (God's) 


vindiotive justice is but a branch of his vure and diginterested 
Go) 


benevolence." 3o04's pure and disinterested benevolence makes 
Fin hate Sin even more than the ginner hates a? 30d is the 
Supreme Rexzulutor of the univerge, and is working for the greategt 
public zood. Then Jod in His work of reprobation and punigkment 

is benevoleni for He is working for the public good. To this men 


11d give their hearty ag8gent, and here. we can gee the g0nree 


his "digsinterested gubmission ," 
Works, Vol.II, p.c78 $., Ibid., p.286 


Tbid., P2832 4. 3ee "Improvenent” for frequent 
| reiteration pp. 284-290 
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AMONS' "HOPEINSIANIAH, 


Although Emmons does not emply the expression "willing to be 
damned,” he does uge the phrages, "willing to guffer the wrath 
and curse of God forever""willingness that fod ghould digpoge of 
them Tor ox own glory," "willing that God ghould east him off 


forever," The argument in this germon, "Nature and Neceasity 


of Humility," is strictly Hopkinsian. The dogotrine of govereiaznty 


when g8triculy applied leads Jo gome guch theory as thut of Hop- 


kins and Emnmons. A&A g8oheme 80 completely artificial naturally 
culminates in an ariitricial theory of atonement, Nothing in the 
nay of ceriticism additional to wnat has been ziven for the 
Sgchemes of the two Edwards need be given here, It is interesting 
however, to note the.prineiples and influences which were forms- 


tive in the production of the theology of Emmons. 


HIS MYSTICISM 


ag In Jonathan Edwards and Sumuel topkins, Yhere was a g8train 
of mysticizm in Amons, He was Tond of the poens of Hadame :Gnzont 
Enmons found in Cowper 's trunglation of the poems of this "gsub- 
nigsive gquietist” a doctrine which was"exitremely noble, virtuous, 


and honorable.” One recalls the experience of Hopkins in the home 


of Edwards, and the probable influence of Mrs. Edwards" expreg- 


810ns upon the young theologian. This doctrine of disinteregted 


gubmission geens to be a correlate of the doctrine of te abgolunte 


Il. Works, VOL.JIII, pPD.228-227. 
2, Works, VoLl.T, p.595 
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divine govereianty before which the individual mugst bow, and in 
the toodness of which one is willing to regt even Lit it cogts 
one's goul. "There was an element of mysticiem in Emmons which 
eazerly regponded to &s doctrine which g8hocked his owmn age," 

This is the gouree of Emmons * pers onal acceptance of the Hop- 
kinsian doctrine, according to abel wierd. Emmons, like the 
Senior Edwards, had also doubted the tenets of Calvinism. Under 
the instruetion of Smalley he became & "thorough convert" to 

the "gcheme of gentiments” in the "New Divinity.” While here 
liberation came to him; he writes "4 deep genge of my total 
depxavity of heart, and of the govereignty of God in heving 
mercy on whom he will nave mercy, degtroyed my dependeng=e on men 
and meuns, and made me almost degpair of ever attaining galvation 
or becoming fit for anything but the damnation of hell. But 

one afternoon, when my hopes were gone, I hud & peculiar disgs- 
covery of the divine perfections, and of the way of galvation 
by Jegus Christ, which Tilled my mind with a joy and gerenity 

to which I nad ever before been & perfect gtranger;,” "This was 
followed by a peculiar g8nirit of benevolence to I.L1l my fellow 
men, whether Triends or Toes. ind I was transporied with the 
thouzht of the unspeakable blesgedness of the day when universal 
benevolence Should prevail among all Cs In ecormenting 


upon this experience of Enmons', Dr.TJde gays "The intelligent 


reader will perceive nhere,. not only the germ of theology, but 


the g8pirit of missions". The Spirit of this is like Edwards" 


L.abel Millard "Nathanael Emmons" amer. Jour.ofTheol. Vol.VI, 
PP» 17 04 


2eVorks, Memoir, -Vol.Pp.36-37 
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experience where "horrible doctrines" become "aweet convictions." 
If one were to take this expres8sion of Enmmong' mystical exper- 
lence out of © nnection with his lite, one might give it a high 
gthical evaluation. But when one congsiders that his theory of 


the atonement and his whole gystem of theology are, to a great 


degrees, the fruit of this experience, it does not receive. 80 
l 


nizh & mark. 


RELA TION OF THE THEOLOGY oF EMIONS alD "HOPEINSIANS" 
TO THEIR POLITICAL THEORIES 


Nathanael Emmons belonged to the Federaligstic party.iMUillard 
calls him "an arigtoerat in nis tagtes and feelings" and gays 
that "the prineiples of democracy were to him obnoxious,” In thy 
memoir of Dr, Archibald alexander we are given an insizht into 
the political beliefs of Dr.EZmmons. He 8ays that Emmons and nhe 
were pregent when an oration was delivered on the Fourth of 
July, Emmons "was zreatly out of his element at this meeting, 
t0r the oration was rYabidly democratic, and the people asgembled 
were generally of this party.” (Enmons' Works, Vol.I,p.127) His 
teacher, Joln Smalley, had adopted, according .0 the diary of 
Pregident Stiles, "pretty abgolute principles of civil govern- 
ment and gubmisgsilon to the higher powers; and on the general 
quegtion regpecliing the pregent contegt between america and the 
Parent 3tate, is tor passive obedience and non-resistance," 
(ITbid., p.129) When "gons of liberty” were about to wait upon 
Smalley, he ITled Irom New Britain to Bethlehem, and gent tor 
DT, Bellamy to agguage the wrath of his congregation. Park gees 
it as "very nauvural that Emmons shoubd feel indiznant in regard 
to g ome movements of the Revolutionary part," One wonders if 
the formerly warm friendship became "oold and digtant,” and who 
treated Enmons with "real disregpect and contempt" were not 
moved by his attitude during the irying days of the ievalution, 
It will not be ag8erted that Emmons ' political thinking influ- 
enced his theological views, or that the latter intluenced 
the former, But it is evident that the fundamental principles 
of Calvinism are not favorable to an abgolute democracy. Let 
us look briefly at Emmons" conception of the nature, and fune- 
tions of a zood government. 


A 200d governnent is "begt calculated to promote the gen- 
erzl good of the people.” (Sermon on ood Government, Vol.V,p.87) 
A congtitiution framed by” judicions gtategmen rather than par- 
tigans would "aim to combine the interegsts of hizh and low, of 
rich and poor, of rulers and gubjects; that is, they would mean 
to promaete the general zood of the whole community.” One notices 
nere that "clasgeg" are accepied; it is not the conception of & 
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THE JOVERMENT AL THEOXY OF aTONVENENT 45 LD BY PRESIDENT DINITHT 


Timothy Dwight (Pres. Yale 1795-1817) like Emmons held 
the general theological positiion of the 5r, Edwards, while ac- 


cepting the governmental theory of atonement, In a germon on 


"pure" democracy. His conception oi the pertect government On 
earth is like his emeeption of the government in heaven by &a 
divine Sovereign. In his germon "Obedience to Civil lagis- 
trates" he 8ays thoge who trample the civil authority "ought to 
congider geriously, that they are violating their om voLuntary 
engagements, Oopposing the public good, and digobeying the express 
c ommands of the Supreme Ruler of the univerge.” (Works, Vol.V, ; 
pP.li37) He gees more powerful hands urging on the ingurgents 

of Pennsgylrania, and guys "Those in executive authority are un- 
der indigpensable obligation to give rebels and traitors a jugt 
recompenge of reward.” (Ibid.,p.139) It is little less than 
noteworthy, this eoncepiion of punighment tor t ns zood of the 
z20vernment of either divine or earthly govereizgn:. No doctrine 

of punigshmenti for reformation here, Emmong* germons often have 
the word "levelling" qualifying aots tending to"demooritiize" 

the zovernment. He gaw a "levelling s8pirit" aguingt the courts 
of Jjugtice in Connecticut. (Ibid., p.l40) He likes the govern- 
ment thuit draws & jus t line "between tyranny and levelism.” "Our 
coniilution geems to-be gufficiently guarded against monarchy. 
But 1% must be allowed, that it is not too well guarded against . 
demoeracy or levelism.” (Ibid.,p.99) While Enmons gaw in Geo rge 
WHaghington the "soul of america,” Jeffergson was the american Jer- 
obo am. (Wo rks , Memoir Vol. T.pp.158-145) His germon, "American Inde- 
pendence” (July 5,1802* was s8trictly a political germon against 
the Rtepublicans, Only the Pederaligts have & right to gelebrate 
the anniversary of the 8izning of the Declaration of Independence 
OM this day, the Republicans abgurdly elaim i% for their om, and 
bheir orators "trumpet the corrupt principles of democracy, anar- 
ehy, infidelity, and atheism, Through our enlightened and well- 
indoetrinated nition. *(Vol.V,p.239) Emmons hus no uge for abgolute 
democracy in either politics or religion. Emmons" theories have 
manifegted a remarkable degree of agreement with his doetrine of 
divine govereimnty and decrees, This parallel alignment was not 
peculiar to Emmons. although Park, in his memoir, does not point 
out this parallel between political and religious theories, he 
2ives other ingtances of the digliks of the Hopkingsiuns for the 
denoucrats. Yandover Theologicul Seminary was denounced by gomse 
Democrats as degigned to effect "the' gradual uwnion of Hopkingsian- 
ign andpolitiog" and he recounts how & certain Rev, Solomon Aaiken - 
Severely ecriticised a digcourge of Dr.Samuel Spring, a "gstern 
Fopkingsian,” saying that "his digcourses have a tendency to get 


the North againgt the South, to unite New Englan th 
agitate dhe people. Stir then up to violate The f 2 03%, 2281and, 


3tate, of morality and religion.” (Enmong 'Works ,Memoir,Vol.T,pe133) 
Pro fe8ggor Park quo tes from & pamphlet iggued just before the war 
of 1812 which tells of the Ttormation of "Calvinigtic Clubs" whoses 
purpoge was to ' "inoreawe the power and influence of the clergy." 


One of the genitences quoted is;"Conneoticut is alnost totally an 


ecclesiastical state, ruled by (DTr.Dwizht) the Pregsid 
College, as &4 monazeh (2 big.) OY 81dent of the 
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the Divinity of Chrigt we are told that Christ is & propitia- 
tLon Tor the 8ings of the world, Chris % does gomething which 
leads to the restoration of man without which :N&. would be left 
for punismment "zccording to the Law by which he is condemned." 
The firgt letter of the word "law" is capitalized by Dwizht in 
the preceding gentence, and in his theology as a&a-whole, It is 
capitalized in another genge. His teaching concerning the atone- 


ment differs but little Trom the work of Jonathan Edwards, Jr. 


He employs the terms "Dis tributive justice,”" and "Commutative 


Justice;” they are given the &.me meaning as geen in Edwards" 
Po 


New Haven germons. Dwight's digcourge on "Phe Priegthood of 
Christ - His atonement.” gets forth the Edwardean doctrine in 
the then orthodox OAPI ae "33n is & @rime committed against 
the government of dog” The atonement, then, must leave the 
z20vernment of God "in no degree legs venerated, legs effica- 
olous, or legs likely to be ietuatis obeyed." If the penal- 
ties of Jod's laws were not inflicted in all cages, then:the 
inconsistencies between Eis treatment and his wisdom in publish- 
ing His law would be apparent, and this would lead to evil geon- 
Sequences. The provitiation has the effect of rendering God 
mercitul to ne He gets Ttorth his view of the atonement 
in thege words, "This atonemenhj, I have explained to consist in 
naking gufficient amends for the faults which they have committed 
and placing the law, and the government of God in g8uch & 8itug- 
tion, that when ginners are pardoned, bouth ghall be equal ly hon- 


orable, ane efficacious a8 before .® 


Sermon No.38, Theology; Explained and Defended in & Series of 


Sermons; by Timothy Dwight,with & Memoir in. four vols.,llth 
edn.,1843., 


5e1mon 57,p.222,228,V0l.2; In this germon 8alvation is made 
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Up to this point in the theolozy of Dwight no thing of 


novelty has been introduced, but he was not lacking in boldnegs 
of expregsion, He goes beyond Calvin in his theory of God's 


attitude to Chrigt on the cross., It is quegsiilonable, too, whether 


that 
07 not Luther taught as literal fact/ God'. rendered ' his venge- 


zal ire upon Christ. But while Calvin, and possibly Luther, 
never aggerted the anger of God against Chrigt, this Dwight does 


no & hesitate to do, Calvin gays: "We do not however insinuate 
L 
that God was ever hostile to him or angry with him." This, 


after Calvin's aggertion thut Chrisgt endured the death which is 
inflicted upon the wicked by an angry 30d . Bui Dwight knows no 


limit, and he as88erts that God withdrew his love trom Christ. 


ow 


He Tealizes that Chrigt was perfectly holy and meritei punigshment 
only as & gubstitute for mankind, Yet, on the: erogs GOD HID 

HIS PACE FROM HIM; that is, if I migtake not, WITHDREW PEHOM HIM 
HOLLY THOSE WVanlITyFESTAYI ONS OP SUPKELE COUPLACENCY IN HIS CHAaR- 


ACTER AND CONDUCT WHICH FE HAD AalJayYs BEPOIE MaDEB. (Italics are 
2 
Dwizht's.) Ke thinks "that this manifegtation was accompanied 


by o ther digclogures of the unger of God azaingt gin, and agzinst 
G 
him as the 8ubgtitute tor ginners," One gees here & dogtrine 


an act of zrace as opposed to the idea of 8atigsfaction of a debt 
He agrees With the junior Edwards algo on this point. 

(3) Sermon 56 Voa.2, pp. 206-218 

(4) Tbid., p.195, Sermon 55,Vol.2 

(5) 3ermon 56, p.206 

(6) Ibid., See also p.zl0 


LI. John Calvin, "Institutes,” Book Two l6;ll, Tr.P.,6l 
2 ,Dwizht, Sermons, VoOl.TIT, p.cl4 
3.TIbid. 
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of gubstitution that goes beyond the Reformers in its complete 


negs and consistency. There can be no claim made for "rhetori- 
cal exazzeration,” or of "Oriental Imagery" here. This 19 

no impassioned Tligzht of a Luther intoxicated by the love of 
Tod; it is the cold logic of a New England theologian, The guf- 
ferings of Christ were chiefly mental, for omnipotence and omni - 
gcience are certainly able to give a finite mind in a gshort time 
a view of Jod's hatred towards 8 in and s inners, "and of course 
towards a gubstitute for ginners, g8uch as would not only fill 
its capacity tor guttering, but probably put an end to its ex- 
igtence,.” This is how God. mnifegts his hatred to Chri gt and 
altinately to the universe, It was this that "80 golemnly gup- 
ported the ganetions of the divine law, and 8 Lillugtriougly 
honored the divine gogwernment, as to prevent the pardon of 8g in- 
ners from being rezarded by Intelligent creatureg aus & mere ir- 
dulgzence of a weak and crangeable digposition.” There is here 
ano ther difterence Ttrom the work of Ermong and the other expon=- 
ents of the governmental wneory, thuge who held to the dogotrine 
that all of the atonement consisted in the guTferings of Christ, 
Emmons gees that the obeiience of Chrigt had a part in upholding 
the preceipts of the law, and thus took part in the atonement, 
"The obedience of Christ as iruly honoured the preceptive part 
of the law, as bis guffferings the penal. One naturully agks 
at this point if Dwight has ziven up the idea of the impasgive 
deity. He tries to get around the point in a logical Trorm, 

One would naburaully inter thut, according to this theory, ons 


4 


l.Tbid., P.215 
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part of the Divine Being became an enemy of another part; the 
Sovereizn becomes angry ab the Redeemer. and, if Christ's suf- 
ferings were mentul guTrferings of a Tintte being, were they not 
merely the game gort of guffering endured by all g8innerg? Ligsten 
to Dwight's reply; "although the Divine nature is eggentially 
unguffering; yet, in this cage, (1.e,, the atonement) it exactly 
coincided in the dictates with all the conduct of the created 
mind of dordak ,n Jus ,what Unis coincidence was, Dwizhti does 
not gtale, 

The game criticism can be given to the theory of Dwizht 


that has been aprlied to other exponents of the governmental 


theory above. There is, however, one Turither reagon for re ject- 


ing this artificial theory, The thuroughgoing Tughion in which 


Christ's punighment is subgstituted Ior giniers lo make a digvlay 
of the Divine Wrath, adds ano ther unmor=ul, It not immoral, ele- 
ment to the Edwardean S0hems . "That 70d could nave been angry 
wiIYh the Redeemer, one who though 2uilless was acecepling the 
punighment due Yo a thncres 46 order that the uuthority of the 

law might be upheld, - this is Calvinism or a thorough g0rt, 

but a weak idea of jus tice. #his theory makes cod & legislator 

80 getermined to gee that the l:w is upheld and gets its pound 

of flegh that Ee gels angry with the one who is helping Him mani- 
fegt the law's dimnity. Such a theory makes God legs wise than 


one g8hould expect an onnfeient One to be; it makes Him legs good 


than many of one 's acquaintance. Such a Jod is not 200d enough 


or 2reut enough to be the Sovereign of an enlightened moral . 


l.TIbid., Pe2L7 
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congci ence, Thoge norally awake Tebel againgst guch a Being, 


or againgt guch a theory of the atonement. HMany chooge to do 


the latter and gearch for a more moral theory. 


Nathaniel WW, Taylor 


The next exponent of the governmental theory to be digscussed 
Will be Nathaniel WW, Taylor (1786-1858). His mental endo wnents 
have been degceribed in the following glowing words of P,H, Pogier, 
"the most original, powerful, and widely inTluenb6ial mind which 
New mngland theology ever dd He was a gtud-ent of 
theology under Pregident Dwight.. Dr.Taylor's two volume work is 
entitled "Moral Government of God.” Phe title itself ealassifias 
him among those teaching the governmental theory of atonement, 
Ne ghall immediately proceed to & econsiderution of his contribu- 
tion to this tovpie. | 
ALL men gin, Sin is the tranggressicon of God's Law. His 
law is & perfect rule of action gup»vorted by guiltable legal 
ganctlLong. VDThe atonement of Christ "is a neavure of God's provid- 
ing, that ne might gustain nis authority as a moral is 2 
The Logos of Jod came into "intimute union" with the Chrigt Jegus, 
"It is Divinity humanized to guffer; it is humanity deified 
to atone,” The atonement g hows God in all the majeaty of nhis 
Justice, and in all his mercy to a g8inful world, He names gpeci- 


fically the theories of the atonement that he considers "palpable 


erroOrg." The theory that makes all mercy and grace in behulf 


L.P,H, Fogter, Op.Cit., p.246 | | 
2.Nn,. Taylor, "Moral government of God" ,18659,Vol.ITI,pe.l7 
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of 8g inners comes directly from the "govereignty of the lawgiver®. 
A 8econd, the theory that there is an abgolute inmutible legal 
SYyS8tem ; in this an attempt is made to vindicate the law in the 
pardon and justification of men, "by the QUID PRO QUO coneeptian 
of an atonement provided only for the elect.” He algo rejects 
the theory of the imputation of believers' gins to Christ, and 
his Tizhteougness Lo ws. For Taylor, nevertheless, the law 
is "IMUTAaBLE IN ITS anon." Sanctions are necessary for 
the aUTHORITY of the law. "In like manner iT a provision of 
z2race, Wheiher ealled an atonement, propitiution, or rangom, 
which no thing in the rnature of Lal Torbids, can be made, and which 
Shall as perfectly gugtain the wuthority of the luwgiver as the 
execution of the penalty, then cun the purdon of trunsgzregsgion 
be made consisten. with the perteect authority of the VEE 
In the atonement an equivalent Tor the execution of the penalty 
is provided, This gort of theory does not annihilate the eano- 
tions of the law. The word "ganoctions" is an impor tant term for 
Taylor, Thege are inmutable., He reagons that through the atone- 
ment the existing zystem of law may be changed while the ganc- 


A 


vions of the law Temain in Torece. "i pe: fect atonement en- 
the 


thrones/law and thelawgiver, nob by rendering it unjust to pun- 


ish, but by rendering ik NOT UNJUST, that is, eongsistent with 
5 


jug tice to pardon the tranggregg0r," 


The prineiple which Taylor italicizes is this: "THAT THE 


PERFROCT JUSTICE OF 30D, 48 4 lMOrah 3OVERNOR , Call BE RECONCILED 


L. Ibid., Vol.II, p.150 
2. Ibid., p.l50 
3. Ibid., Vol.II, p.163 


HS 
©, Ibid., PP + 164-165 5,Tbid, ,P +168 


I 
AITH MERCY TO TRANSGRES30 iS ONLY THROUGH AN ATONEMENT ," 


20d can be neither benevolent nor just without an expregsion of 
his abhorrenee of gin. $%god's abhorrence of vin is equal in its 
manitesgtation to "that of turmming a guilty world into hel1.- 
This involres the alternative "that God is adminigtering an 
equitable moral government "either according to the prinoiples 
of exact retribution or through an atonement.” Here is a relic 
of Hizh Calvinism; either gatigtaction or punigshment, 


4 


the Law and ils Sanctions. 


While Taylor 's theory of the atonement tollows the main 
points of the Trotian system as it vas moditlied by the New Eng- 
Land Theology, a new theory of the law is introduced, The law Iis8 
mutable; iis ganetions immutable. this theory has no place for 
Law when eongidered only as it "pertuins to & merely legal gys- 
tem.” What he maintuing is that the law of God's moral'govern- 
ment is cg ommon to & merely lezal 8ystem and to a gsystem of law 
and grace $98 5Hal-ig Taylor's thought is best understood at 


this point by the expres8zion "economy of grace," There is & gort 


oT dualigm between the law of God's perfect moral government, as 


given for 'aotion and this economy of 'g8Tace, The Tormer is the law 


of aotion; the latier a rule of judgment. Taylor thinks that 


a legal gygstem which is both a law of action and «a law of Jjudg- 


DegTl 
Pe275 
Vol.T1IT, p.149 
P . 150 
Vol.TITI, p.1l34 
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ment would make galvation impoggible., The "provision of grace" 
by the moral governor makes what wonld be othervwigse impossible, 
the egtzblishment of the anthority of the moral governor and the 


rtreeing ot men from an "nunmingled and endless nmigery.” again, 


3204's government is an equitable government baged upon benevolence. 


1 


and benevolence means what i% generall meant with the Nev Eng- ; 
Land theologians; it is "the atiribute of a perfect moral go vern- 
or" _ "the gupreme love of the highegst hanpiness of his king- 
dom, " itn tne other Edwardeans, Taylor thinks that benevo- 
Lence 18s productive of happiness only when the government is 
eglublighed, The governnient is egtublighed and confirmed by the 
ganctiong of the law, 

Sancilions of the law are defined at length by "CTI.. 
The deiinitions may be briefly gunmnarized as the manifegstation 
of Jod's benevolence in nis approbaiion of obedience and in his 
digzpprobation of digobedience, This is the immutable part 
of 04's government, Thege ganctiongs of the law could not be 
changed without injury to the authority of the moral governor. 
Thege ganctions can econsist of nothing else as &a reward Tor dig- 
0bed lence. 

although there is a diftiereice here in terminology, there 
is but liltle dilierence betwcen this and the Edwardean theory 
of atonement.” The 8cnool of the younger Edwards had asgerited 


that the law is immutable; but Taylor guys ils ganciions are im- 


matable. The dilterence is not protzound, becauuge Taylor defines 


I. Works, Vol.II p.l36 
2, Works, VoLl.I, Þp.95 8eq. 
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legal ganctions in the game Taghion that his predeceggors had 


aefined the law itgelf, the promige of the appropriate reward 


for both good and evil. 

While Taylor did not mace any zreat eontribuition bearing 
directly upon the dogetrine of atonement, he Taced gome problems 
which are clogely allied, and 8&8 uyzegted their golution in an 
able manner. Two of thesge sLand in especially cloge relation to 


our gub ject, Treedom of the will, and the problem of evil in 


GOonnecGtlon With a moral wnivVers., 


Freedom and Divine Decrees_. 


Taylor avowed thay without Iree agency there conld be no 
moral agency. "Horal agency and of courge moral beings can no 
more exisgt without this :ower, the power of choice, than matier 
Can eXxilgl Wh DRKS DRALAL TY and extension, Or a triangle without 
8ides and angles. The demand for treedom of choice is made 
Yepeatedly in thege two volumes, but the belief in "decreeg" is 
3till mainitzined, Decrees are defined as the "Tzuet or truth 
that Jod wills or purpoges the existernce of all actual events." 
The thought that cod "purpoges every acUlnal event in this world 
and in all ot 18 apparently inconsisgstent with this doge- 
wrine of freedom, A moral government, wilh a moral governor, 
2ivegs "not the ceritiinty, but merely whe necessity of the effect 


| Z 
of its influences." The question remuing whe ther Taylor really 


L.forks, Vol.T, p.a07 
2, lorks, VoOleTIT, pp.18,19 


Z3.,Ibid.,Vol.I, pPp+7,8. 
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effected a gynthesis between the two theories, He has left no 

record, and fails to gtzte how they are to be reconciled. Jod's 
govereign decrees zive the Ttorm of every event, yet man ig Tree, 
The quegtion naturally ariges at this point, "whai is the Tela- 


tion between God's decrees, and man's Treedom in regard to gin?" 


Moral Evil. 


Taylor holds that the existence of gin is perfectly com- 
pPaltible with 3od's benevolent moral government and with His per- 
tections, God does not compel man to gin by the nature He 
71veg EE 10 thoge who gay that god could have done belter 
than he did by mun becauge He gave man «4 nature that would lead 
him to sin, the preacher uges the "argumentum ad ignorantiam,® 
No man knows that "God conld have adopted a moral syestem, and pre-. 
vented all gin, or at least, the pregent degree of 8in " On 
the guppcsition t mt God will gecure the zreatest posgsible tood 
in & Sys tem where evil is incidental to it, and 8ince "no one 
kno ws that this 8g uppos8ition is not a matter of Tact,” he aays; 


"no one nas a right to aggert the contrary, or even to think 


its. I% may be impossible Tor God Lo prevent & in without de- 
S 
gtroying moral agency . "VYoral beings under this begst pogsible 


8y9sten, must have power to s8in, in degpite of all thizt God can 
do under this gysten to prevent ne. 

Horal beings mugL have the power to 8in. In a footnote 
he gays that a good father of geverul gons couldy consistently 


with his benevolence, gend them to a "public geminary" Where 


Haven, '1828 and bound in volume entitled "The New Haven GContro- 
Versgy ." 


- th 


14]- 


they might temporarily purgue a courge of viee, if he knew this 
would regult in greater 200d than in placing them under any 


other ciroums tances., "It these things are 80 in the procedure 
L 


of the father, why'are they not 80 in the procedure of God?" 


He zoes to the length of Bellamy in gaying that gin is the neceg- 
gary IiEAaNS to the greategt Ws 

Taylor gives more content to the term moral government than 
had been given previougsly by the theologiluns of New England, 4 
moral government not only furnighes & law with inmmutzble ganc- 
Longs, but this very Law makes tor the zgreutegt happinegss., In 
Leibnitzian faghion, Taylor argues that with the aggurance of im- 
mortality, not one objection could be made against the equity 
of God's moral Pe Mg. 

In concluding this digscussion of. Taylor, it may be 8tated 
that here is an anthor who unguecessfully atiempted to break away 
from the rigors. of Calvinism. His greatest contribution, per- 
hzns, was his attempt to fill in the gpecifications of Jod's 
benevolent attitude towards men in the utonement; this attitude 
was furtrer displayed in 3094's provision of human freedom, and a 
future tate of life after death of the body. The Tailure of 


* Profeggor Taylor to put the old categories in acceptable terms 


was evidence not of nis lack of ability, but of the inherent 


(2) Tbid., See a1l80 Moral Jovt., I;319 
(3) Vol.l, p.520 
(4) "Moral Govt." Vol.I, p.321l 


L. Taylor, C.i.CP, 34% 
2. "Moral Govi." Vol.II, p.g00 
GS, Ibid., VoLl.TJ. p.col 
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weakness of the Edwardean gcheme, The metal framework of the 
outworn creed was too weak to hold the patches Taylor riveted on. 


No one gaw this more clearly than hnis pupil, Horace Bughnell. 


PART III. 


Moral Theories of atonement 


Before passing from the dreary arid g8tretches of american 
theology into! the Promiged Land, a final glance, in which there 
is "no gadness of. farewell,” will be given to gome of the various 
points which are directly connected with the doctrine of atone- 


ment. 


Summary ot the lain Points in the EZdwardeaun 


 Dhneory 


Nhile the following brief abridgment of the doetrine of 


atonement is not a characterization of the New England theory as 
expounded by any 8g ingle repregentative of the gchooT, it is a 
convenient outlime of the galient points in the gcheme. The chef 
points were: 

Il. God is & govereien; at all times He is this, und He is 
often degcribed as & metaphysicaul abgolute, Sometimes & conoces- 
gion is made and God is given the more democratic degsignation of 


WZOoVyernor," 


2, 3Jod's govereian will is expresgsed in unalterable decrees 


which cover every possible emtingencey in the uniwerse; one ugesg 
the word "contingency" with apologies to thege Calvinistic Ed- 
wardeans . 

9, Zin involves the Tailure to obgerve thege decrees, That 


each and every manifegtiation of s in. oceurs according to God's PLan 


was often held, 

4, Sin is an aot of man's own choice, The choice is the re- 
gult of man's motives. His motives were perhaps under the con- 
trol of God, Even Taylor, who wished to nhold the doetrine of 
freedom did not reconcile this with the doetrine of God's decrees, 

5, Sin is infinite in its nature becauge directed at &a di- 
vine ob ject; gometimes this is made God's honor, but at other 
times it is the divine goyernment, or even the honor o1 the Divine 
30 vernor. 

6, Since gin is infinite, - infinite is often defined as 
being of guch « nature that it were betier Ior the whole of the 
universe to fall into "nothingness" than have it oceur, it de- 
Serves an intinite punishment, 


7. Punis ment must follow gi, Not to punish sin would be 


s conniving at it. Not to punigsh would rob the 30vereian of 


exceggive authority, nonor, and glory; Lit would weaken the ma jeg- 
ty of the law and tend to overthrow the authority of the govern- 
ment. ; 4 

8, Punighment for the older theologians meant gatis faction 
of Jod's nonor, tor the later EZdwardeuns it meant gatigsfzction 
of the governmental exigencies. 

9, he punishment for infinite sin mus} be eternal. an eter- 
nal punishment of all would frugtrate God's plans to gave g0me 


of His rational ereatures., 


10, 3ince all men gin, and congegquently degerve an eternal 


punishnent, gome gort of gubgtitute for the punishment of men 
\ 


mugt be provided. 
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Il. The passive obedience of Chrigt made guch as digplay of 


Jod's vindictive wrath that it was possible for Him to gave His 
elect, acting consistently with His honor, It also0 was & mani- 
fregtation of the keeping of the threatenings ot the moral Law. 
Christ's egufferings were called "punis ment" by gome, and Ppaying 
the penalty" by others. 

l2. Christ's gutferings gatisfied zeneral, or public jugtiece 
for Bis act mate forgiveness poasible, in keeping with the 
zeneral good. Wynivergal benevolence" often meant keeping the 
threatenings of the Law for the general zood. 

153, Forzgiveness after one has accepted Christ through £aith 
is 8till an act of grace on the part ot God, 

14. The atonement was not universal becauge it gutisfied 
public justice, not distributive justice. 

15. In the Hopkinsian theory there is an anticipation of the 
theory of reconciliation us set forth by Schleiermacher, Noyee, 
Dingsmo 8 and others. 

The marks of Calvinigm are apparent in this gcheme, The Ed- 
 wardean theory is the regult of & brave attempt to gave the day 
for Calvinigm azaingt the rising tidenot Universalism and Unitlar- 
ianism. Thege two movements gtrugck paralyzing bLows at the 


l 
heart of the old gystem. A 8ketch of the theories which were 


Ll, In an article entitled "The 'ygollapse of the New England TheoLl- 
ogy” (Harvard Theological Review, April 1908,Vol.T1,No.2) George 
A. Gardon defines the New England theology in & general way as 
"the philogophy of Christian faith originating with augustine: 
reduced: to gevere order and expounded with energy and congistency 
by John Calvin, revived by Jonathan Edwards, and by him and his 
SUCCESSOCS relaied to the Speculative quegtions and religious 
conditions of a new land and a new people.” (p.128) He points out 
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produced by thege two movements will immediately follows: 


The Doctrine of atonement in the Unitarian Gontroversgy 


Hosea Ballou 


It was nearly twenty years atier the Tirst corvention of 
the Univerzgaligts thai Hogea Ballou, "who, Tirst publiching in 
1804 had gnpeedily gained the highest influence among his denomi 
nation (the Univergalist) and effected its transfer from the 
Trinitarian to the Unitarian basis." His work bears directly 
upon our gubject, for "the book in which the revolutionary 
ehange lg ia by Ballou was effected was his treatment on 


atonement .," 


29in as Finite 


In his introduction 3al lou tirds the orthodox position in 
rYegard to the atonement unfounded in reagon, and ungupported by 
divine revelalilion., He rejects the idea "that gin is infinite, 
that it degerves an Iintinite punishment :; that the law trang- 


zregged is infinite, and inflicts an infinite penalty; and that 


the fatal defects in the s8ystem: lack of originality, lack oft 
interegt in the natural world; inadeyuate conception of the divins 
perſections; determinigm in relation to the govereignty of God; 

the fatal contradiction, that God made, yet condemns the world; 
rYesilricted uge of human Treaugon; contenpt of arminianigm; and fail- 
ure to learn from Universalism and Unitariunigm the "Chrigstian 
doctrine of man" that there is & univers8:ul incarnation in man as 
well as an ideal incarnation in Chrigt, that "man is man with the 
inmpulse of the eternal in his heart" Pheir failure to accept the 
insizht of the Universalisgts that the "Intinite works, and works 
eternally, for the ver.ect righieougness of every gouTl," left the 
gystem "meagre and hopeless.,” Dr.Jordon's article is judicious 4 
aid zives evidence of a thorough knowled ae of New England the ologys : 


L. a Treavise on bne atonement in the Final Reconciliation of ALL 
len, by Hogea Ballon, 4th edn. Bogtun 1832) 
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the zreat Jehovah took on hinself s natural body of flegh and 
bLood and actually guffered death on a cross, to gatisfty his in- 
finite justice, and thereby gave his ereatures Trom endlegs mis- 
DF, He explicitly denies that there-are three pergons In 
the Tod -head equal in power and 3 fs Ins tead or getiing up 
the law as gomething impoged ab extra, he holds that it is the 
impertſect knowledge men have of the moral good. Sin, then, is 
the violaiion of this Ian which existls in the Ss. In order 
for the law to take cognizance of gin, there must be & "legigla- 


vure," This is no guprumundane as8genbly; it is the capacity to 


undergstand, which is in all noral beings. Phe capacity to under- 


gtand is limited; it is Tinite, tBrefcore gin must be cons idered 
as Tinite., This is & rejection of the New England ideas ot gin 
28 a violation of infinite law which is produced by un infinite 
"Legislature, who is nod Biart -. 

Ballou meets the New Englund theoloziaungs on their om Cal- 
vinistic batilefield. His contention is that iT gin is intinite, 
30d is thwarted, but Wiz God posgsesges infinile wisdonm, he could 
never iniend anyihing to ture place, or be, Thut will not tare 
Place, or be, nor that which is, or will be, not to be, at the 
time when Lit vens. He Will not admit & dogirine tTrat would cons 


gigt of a violation of the inteniion of the 3up reme Legiglatlor, 


As will be geen, Ballou makes evil entirely relative, and Tinite, 


1.4 Treatment on atonement in the Final Reconciliation of All Men, 
By Hogea Ballou, 4th edn.Buston 1838) 

2.TIbid., PS 

B.Ibid., P.lS 

4.Tbid., Pp.16 

S.Ibid., P.1i6 
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231n is limited in iis congequences to the gstate in which it is 


L 
committed. 


The poszition -o0F7 Bellamy and Hopkins is taren in denial of 
the Teality of evil. Real evil when defined as "go thing that 
ought not to be, in rYegpect to all the congequences which attend 
2 q 
it” does not exist. But hereafter Ballou departs from the houges! 
\ - N 
hold oT-the orihodox New Englanders Phe traditional story of 
the origin of gin which was introduced by the "ghort chimerical 
glory ol the bard, Milton,” is als0 nd” The real g0urge 
oT gin is ungatisfied want, Man, like the beust ereation, pog- 
gegged natural appetites and degires. Buy ne algo pogsgegsges & 
mind and is gugceptiible to moral yrinciples and the law of g piri- 
tual lite. Vhere nas always been a conflict in man between the 
tlegh and the gpirit, and as long as there is & contlict, there 


& 
wWLLILI be an. 


freedom Denied; cod the authur, in "Limited 3enge of 3in. 


To the quegtion "Who is the author or gin?", Bullou makeg an 
unequivocal reply. Since god is the author oz all bthnat is In 


the univerge, He is the innocent cauge of thut which "in ea limi- 
5 
ved genge is Sin, Ballou argues ab lengih agauingt tnoge who 


believe in freedom of the will. He gtutes that "nan is dependent 


L.TIvid., PP.99, 64 
B.TIbid., Po28 
9 .TIbid., P.24 
&.1bid., Pp.54 
5.Tbid., P.36 
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in all his volitilons, and moves by necegaity. 


That Ballon degires to avoid attributing guilt to Deity be- 


cauge of the gin of the world is evident in the thought, "The 


I 
almighty has a 200D INTENTION, in every volition of man," 


The atonement the EPPECT of 3Jod's Love 


Although Ballou geems to euncel the guilt of the individual 
who 8ins, he does have a theory of atonement. atonement g8iznifies 
RECONCILIATION, or SAVISFPACTION, which is the game. This is & 
being UNKECONCILA4BLE TO THUTH aid JUSTICE, which needs RECONCILIA- 
TION, and it is & DISSafl8fIED BEING which needs SATISPAORION .* 
The agzertion of alteration in Jod's Love after trunszregsion 
denies his UNCHANGEaBILITY, The atonement ig not to reconeile 
20d; but to reconcile man. It makes one who is consgscious of gin 
gee Jod xs benevolent. , rather than as an of tended being with 
hom the 8g inner is diszsatisfied. The atonement by Christ was the 
FEFPFECT not the CAU3E of God's love to man. It was the "attestation 
of Jod's love to sinners," The atonement does not make God re- 
new his love to the Creator. Since God is not mants enemy, he 
needs no atonement; "But if WEN Aait ENEMIES to God, THEY NEED an 
ATOVEMENT to bring them to love him who loves a The Medis- 
tor who underiook this work is & CREATED DEPEND NT being. The 
Bible is quoted at length to prove Ballou's contention that Je- 


gus is 8Subo tdinaste to God. =_ 
od loved man $0 that "he was pleaged to bruise his own 80n 


for our good, to give him to die, in aÞTTESTATION of love to 8in- 


2. Po lOl SS. PellO 
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ners. Ohrigst was given power to accompligh the reconciliation of 
l 


all men. This power is that "which eauges us to hate gin, and 
love NE Ra Ballou has a mystical element in his Theory: 
the "Word" brings gatisfaction to the goul, and"to a gweet com- 
muniom with A” In the last chap ter of this book, Ballon ar- 
gues for the umnivergal happiness and holiness of mankind, Eter- 
nal punishment is, to be gre, denied. But gince our work is not 
primarily concerned with this general topic of the extent of the 
atonement, we ghall pass over this s ide of his work with a brief 
aig8seussion. The end of man is happiness and holiness, God has 
this end in view; it is the intention of the Saviour's misgion. 
That universal g8alvation is Jod's will, is revealed, Ballon main- 
tains, in the Bible, The pregent is the time of punishment, Fi- 
nally all will be brought to happ.ness and holiness, Fe gees 
"clearly" that the happiness of all moral beings is wrapped 
up in the zlorious isgue of the minisgstration of reonetiie nn 
The work of Ballou is better on its eritical than on its 
pogitive g8ide., He 8g rowed the artificiality of the ideas of 8at- 
isfaction of either an angry 3god, or = law impoged from without. 
He revealed the guperficiality of any 8cheme of atonement which 
did not put God's love at the cauge of the trangaction. Perhaps 


his own d-gire to egtublish Universalism cepti him Ttrom working 


out & consistent moral theory of atonement. His theory of evil 


L . PP «118-119 
2. P+l20 
9D. Pole2b 
"4. p.209 
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makes it not go gerious after all, God is the cauge of it. He 
willed it to exigt. lan has no freedom, His excuse for gin 18 
Like that of the waman who, after gtealing the diamond, diteudes: 
her theft by saying, "Oh, it was sneh & tiny one.” The wrk 

of Jegus as manitegled in his teaching, guffering, and death is 
ziven little gpace in this lengthy treatige, The Nedeemer merely 
makes one wro is dissatisfied with his view of & vindictive God 
contented with a God of love, Perhaps it is the ghallownesgs of 
this Tneory of atonement that aauges Fogter to gay that "the 


Univerg8alism of Ballou was & reply to Litgelf." 


NILLIAM ELLEMY CHANNING. 


Writing in 1811 Willie Ellery Channing gaild, "The mercy of 


20d has not been excited towards us by the mediation of the Son; 


buy nis mercy preceded, appoinied this mediution, und gives it 
L 


its efficacy.” 


Ideas Concerning yunishment 


The g.,me year he aggertis that the central work which brought 
Christ into the world was "The recovery of men to holiness, by 
the diffugion of = holy doetrine," To ghow his geparture from 
the idea of punis nent in & spirit of revenge, &a pas8zage from & 
letter will be Quoted. "Then I congsider how clogely the whole 
communi ty 1s bound together, how all the parts get. upon one mother, 


how the poorer clss8es8 depend upon the higher, and catch from them 


Il. Vol.I, 294, W|.E.C. Memoir in Three Volg.,,9Uth gEdn.,Bogston, 1868) 
2. VOL.JI, 514 
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the infection of vice, and how large a ghare of the guilt of 


every crime belongs to gociety, which has expoged the offender 


to temptation without giving him moral gtrength or means of de- 
renge, I wonder with wha face any man can Genounce vengeance, 
and vengeance only, upon eriminals., Punighment, I suppoge, WILL 
cGorregpond with the eharacter of the community, and will grow 
mild as manners goften, In an iron aze it will be oruel. In pro- 
por tion as the gpirit of Chris tianity is undergtood and Telt, it 
Will become an ins tfrument of SHA In a visit to the Peni- 
tentiary april 1832 (in Phila.,.), he gpoke to the prisoners and 
"endeavoured to make them Teel that gociety was punishing them, 
no & from revenze, but kindness, and that Providence was mogt 
merciful in putting this check on their orimes,” He 41d not find 
the effects of their geclusion gtupefying, but gays "The only 
bad influence which I gaw came Trom the preaching and religioug 
tracts, I think two @f the prisoners were bewildered by what 
they had heard of the ginner's inability to ehanze his heart, 
' Praly this plague of Caulvinigm, like the vermin inflicted on EZeypt 
finds its way everywhere, I pitied the poor ereulures, when 1 found . 
their cells furnighed with tracts of the e ommon Jon 

The preceding parauzraph ghows that Channing's theories were 
philanthropic in nature. His go0ciul preaching was coupled wilh 
moral theories which shook Calvinigm to its roots, In his ar- 


tiole, "The lorul irgument aguinst Calvingegm" printed in 1809, 


he points out how Caulvinigm vindicates in God "what would dis- 


Il. Vol.TIIT; 
2, VoLl.III; 
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Trace his ecreatureg,”" and ingigts that moral feeling rather 

thun fear is what ghonid be awakened in men's 7 ay ag He 

takes the "MORAL a RJUMENT" as the principal point of attack to 
meet the inconsigtiencies of the Calvinistic interpretation of 
the divine periections. Calvinigm meels objectors to its tenets 
by g8tating that the human mind eannot know the infinite nature 

of God; "That Tod is an infinite and incomprehens ible being, and 
not to be tried by'OUR ideas of Titness and morality; trat we 
bring their 8gystem to an incompetent tribunal, when we gubmit 

14 to the decigion of human reas0n and Cas While Chan- 
ning adnits that we cannot gound with & plummet the depths of 

the divine nature, that "god is INCOMPREHENSIBLE" in the genge that 
our unders tanding is contined bs 3 Narrow gphere, but "he is not 
chere tore ARIDIRLAIATHAS: 2 3ut -in g8-ite of man's limited nower 
for knowledge, Channing is aszured that it the whole order and 
purpoges of the univerge ware digcloged,; nothing would be re- 
vealed that would ghake his pergnasion "that the earth is inhab- 
ited by rational and moral beings, who are authorized to expect 
from their Creator the most benevolent and equitable government." 
Man kno ws Jod as he knows the mind of & Tellow-creature, Man 
knows the justice and goodness of a neighbor by witnessing "the 
effects, operztions, and expreggiongs of theze attributes.” He 
arzues from the efTtectas in action to the eharacter underlying 


the action, and "by the game we agcend to the mind of: god, whoge 


works, effects, operations, and ends are as expregaive and 81 xg- 


L.PP+218-219 (The Works of William E, Channing in 8ix volumes,Vol.l) 
2.orkgs of W.E,C., in 8ix vols., vQL.Ll, Þ.224 
$S.Tbid., p.225 | 
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nificant of justiloce and goodnegs, as the begt and mogt decigive 
actions of man," This mode of apprazch gives one the right to 
argue from 3od's perfections to His onharacter. "If it oongigtes 
with divine rectitude to congsign to everlagiing migsery beings 

who heave come guilty and impoteat tIrom His nhand, we beg to know 
what interegt we have in this reetitude, what pledgie of good It 
contains, or what efYil can be imagined which nay not be its nature 
al Rath,” It is as noteworthy utterance that Chunning makes 


in this germon, He is 8etiing forth in terms of moral experience 


a2 God unknom by and unknowable to & gtriet Calvinism, 


THE 47AEMENT. 


The attack upon the tenets of Culvinigm by Channing was car- 


ried further in his discourse on "Unitarian Chrigtiamnity,” de- 
livered as the ordination germon Or Rev. Jured Sparks at Balti- 
more (1819): this was the germon thzt made the beginning of the 


ocontroversy which Fogter characterizes as "by far the most im- 
S 
portant event in the history of Conzregationul theology," Be - 


g8ides his upholding the Taith in human reagoning power, the Unity 
or Fod ingtead of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the "Unity 
of Jegus Chris%," Channing oppoges the orthodox theory of atone- 


ment and gets forth the theory neld by the Unitarians. 


I. Works, Channing, VoLl.I, p.230 

Be. Ibid., Pe257 | 
3, F.H, Fogter, Op.Cit. 4 p.28l1.0Cf. this "In 1819, Ur.now Dr. Channing 
preached and publighed his Baltimore germon which geems to have 
been the concerted Signal for Unitarian Clerzymen generally to 
begin the digtinet avowal of their opinions from their pulpitg.”" 
This Wo tation is taken from a keview of "A Digcou rae preached at 
the Dedication of the Second Conzregational Unitarian Chureh,N.Y., 
Dec.7,1826." This review published in 1827, whoge anthor is unknown 
is Tound in the bound volume of pamphlets entitled” The New Haven 


Conuroversy® and within which can also be found Dr, Taylor's 
ng oncio Ad Clerum," 


= 
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God 1g Character 


L 
He reas8gerts the "lORaL PERFECTI ON OP 30D," He expregges 


belief in a God that is infinitely good, kind, and benevolent," 
Z 
in one word, we believe in his parental character," After 


denouncing Calvinistic principles, he asks nhis opponents "to leave 
© 
us as Jod, worthy of our love and trust.," He next takes up the 


meailation 05, VUFAGL and the purpoge of his mission. 


Christ's Work 


Like Ballou Ghanning neither makes the work ot redemption 
consigt of the gatisfaction of god's honor and jugstice, nor in 
the upholding of a gcheme of zovernment. The work of redemption 
is directed towards man Tather than towards Jod or His govern- 
ment. Christ was gent by the Palher to effect a morul and gnpiri- 
tual regcue OZ man from Sin and its congequences, and to bring 
him into a gtate of everlagting happinegs and purity. While the 
adherents to the zovernmental theory placed their main emonhagis 
upon the guffering and death of Christ, and found little pI ace 
for GChrist's work, Channing has more bo gay about the latter than 
the Tormer, Christ performs his work by a variety of methods; 
"by his instiruetions regpecting Jod's unity, parental character, 
and mo ral government, which are admirably fitted to reclaim the 
world from idolatry and impiety, to the knowledge, love and obe- 


Wy + ne I the Creator; by his promise of pardon to the penitent, 


and of divine as8s8iztance to thoge who labor for progregs in moral 


2. Ibid.y p.84 
5, Ibid. P.87 
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excellence; by the light which he has thrown on the path of 
duty; by his own $Spotless example, in nnich the lovelinegs and 
gublimity of virtue ghine Torth to warm and quicken, as well as 
to zuide us to perfeciion; by nis threatenings aguinst incorrig- 
ible guilt; by his glorious digcovery oft Immorvallty; by nis 
gufferings and death; by that gignul event, the regurreciion, 
which powerfully bore witness to his divine mission, and brought 
dowmn to men's genges & Tuture life; by his continual] interces- 
8i0n, which obtaing tor us gpiritual aid and bleggings, and by 
the power with whienh he is invested of raising the dead, judging 
the world, and emmferring the everlasting reward promised to 

the cat abtuas. a8 Spokegman for the Unitariung Chanhing ad-' 
tits that gome think thut Christ's mediation nas &a gpecial in- 
fluence in removing punighment, while others gupnroge Uhat Lt 
vroGuTes Porziveness, bY leading to repentance and viriue, the 
only emdition for the begtowal of TIorziveness., He Says they 

are all azreed, however, in rejecting 

death has an influence in maklng 3od placable and merciful. 

He takes up the Tavorite expression of the orthodox New E#ne&1l and 
3chool; that Jod took human nature to gatisfy his own Jjustice; 
that human guilt reguires an infinite gubgstitute; that Christ's 
divine nature gives infinite value to the human, thege he calls 
*fio%ions of eto ins He Ttinds the gcheme of his op- 


ponents cauges men to think the atonement is to change the mind 


of 70d TYather than their own; thut Chriat's mission is to avert 


l.Norks W.EZ,C,,VOl.IIT,p.08 
B+ Po89 
9 ePo9l 
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puni 8hment rather than to communicate holiness;” and that a 

larze part of religion consists in disraraging g0o0d works and 
human virtues, Tor the purpose of magnitying the value of Christ'z 
viearilous gutferings.," Their praigeg of the crogss geem to be 


gubstiluted for the obedience of GChrist's precepts. 


GHEIST IVES NEW A33UETCE OP 30D'S MERCY BUT THE 


ATONELEUT DOES NOP_CHEAN EE 3200'S CHAKa0Th 


In Tull accord with the gentiments expregsged above moved 
Channing 's digscoursge delivered at the dedication of the gecond 
Congregational Unitarian Church in 1626 and entitled "Unitarian 
Christianity Mos Favorable to Piety.® Ke agerts that the Uni- 
tarilun Yegards as the greategt zlory of Christ, "his ILilial de- 
votion, the entireness with which he gurrendered hingelt to the 
Will and benevolent purpoges of nod.” Begildes his condemna- 
tion of the orthodox view of the atonement, he mauintuing that 
the Unitzirus provide Tor the wanis of the gs inners; "He wants 
aggurances OT mercy in his Creator. He wants pledges, thut God 
is love in its purest form, thizt is, that he has the govodnegs 
g0 diginterested, Tree, tull, strong, and immutable that the 
inzratitude and digobedience of his ereatures camot overc one 


Z 
Lt. He finds the orthodox view of atonement obscGures the 


me rOy of god. He zives up the idea of an infinite atonement 
& 


as Ballou had dore. \Thile he retards Christ as the gouree of 


2ra08 and truth, he gSuys, "But I eannot, and dare not, agk him bo 


2. PP» 165-206 
9 ,VOL,JITI, p.l88 
&, Pel9 
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ofrer an infinite gatisfauction Tor my gins; to appease the wrath 
of toad; to reconcile the Universaal Pather to his o figpring; to 
open to me thoge arms of divine merey, which have encircled 

and borne me from the Tirst momentcot my being, The eggential 


and unbounded mercy of my Creator, is the Toundation of my hope, 


and a broader and gurer the universe cannot give me," 


Chunning's Moral Theory, 


Like Ballou who was Tighting the Unitariun batile within 
Univergaulist Churoh, Chunning geems betier at demolighing 
theories of his oppunents than in providing &« definite gys- 
ot his om. That Chwmnning reveiled the inconsigtencies of 
Calvinists cannot be denied, In what he 4Qid state of a po- 

gitive nature concerning the dogtrine of atonement there is & 
girong noral note, Guotations above give the eggence of his 
philanthropic gconeepiion. Judged by its fruits in his own work, 
Channing's conception of the atonement was bound to gurvive 

and replace the older theories, It has been atated that "an ac- 
tive, warmhearted, many-sided philanthropy which looks after the 
vemporal as well us the eternal inierests of mankind, and goeg 
out with tender gympathy to minigster to guffering of every kind; 
which rauiges hogpituls, builds comforuauble habitationgs Tor the 
honegt poor, visits thoge who are sick and in prigon, cherighes 
a conception of education us comprehensive as the faculties of 
the mind - guch a gpirit of philaninropy was not charucteristic 


oT the religion of New England, and Channing and Unitarianism 
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l 
have done much to promote it," This is the tribute, not of 


a Unitarian, but of Wa thoroughly Loyal and appreciutive gon of 
New England” who "more than maintained her repute in the phil- 
080phical defense of the doctrines of retighin®. Pro feg8g0r 
Pigher goes on to ghow how with Channing the diginteregted bene- 
volence of Edwards and Hopkins turned tram lottiy meditations upon 
the Sovereignty and perfection of God, and the golemn demand to 
gubmit to His authority and to live to His zlory, to the man-ward 
gide of the prineiple of benevolence. "Edwards was trangporied 
by visions of the gweetness of Christ and of the gublime atiri- 
butes of God; Chumming by the exalted nature and infinite pog- 
8ibililties of man." 

A has8ty perugal of the tuble of comments of Channing's works 
Will 8 how that his emphasis in preaching was on the "nan-ward 
8ide.” The first gubject treated in this digcussion of Channing 
was his ideas coneerning the breutment of oriminals. The ideal 
of Channing was not the punighnent of offenders, but it was that 
which he thought was the ideal of Chrigyt", "the Treogvery of man 
to holiness.” Channing knew of God's goodness and merey; He knew 
Him as one knows a triend, His conception of the atonement ghows 
that the Spirit of Christianity was being Telt, and that the does 
brines *of atonement and punishment characteristic in the "iron 
age" were to be gupergeded by c0neep tions guited to become Iin- 


gStruments of reform.* 


L.”"Digeuzsions in History and Pheology® Geo. P.fisgher,1660, p.zcs 
2,P08ter, Op.Cit. p.429 : 

3, Pigher, Digcussilons, P.266 

4. This thegis, gupra, 1409 
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EFPECTS OP THE 1p LISISALLS! AID JHET an CONTROVERSIES ON 


Universalism oftered the New England theologians the 
thought of Jegus coneerninz God; the Pather careg Tor all. Uni- 
tarilans oftered Jegns"' idea of man; Man is not a worm but a divine 
being, Univergaliagm offered the doctrine of a univergsal atone- 
ment trom god tor man. Uriitarianigm offered the idea of God's 
pe Tgonal aid in man's regtoration by way of "moral influences," 
But the earlier New Englund divines were, in general, impervious 
bo any new ideas which might ecauge them to weaken their Calvin-s 
istic tenets. They would make "improvemnts,”" re-define justice, 
a88ert the doctrine of Treedom of the will, and then bury Lit 
under Jod's g0vereizn decrees, reconcile God's decrees with evil 
by denying the existence of evil, change the object of gatisfac- 
tion in the atonement from the honor of Jod to the mujesty of his 
law, Solve the problem of the number of those to be gaved in the 
millenium ito Jjugtify a god ww rzets honor for himgelt and his 
z2vemmment by torturing his children through eternity, confine 
Ohrigst's atoning vork to nis gufrering and. Geath, - all for the 
>lory of Calvinigm: They could not accept the new teaching and 
be "Consistent Calvinisits;" neither could they be "Congsis tent 
Calvinigsts" and "Creative Christiang.” a general advance to & 
mo Yal theory of atonement aid. not come immediately in orthodox 
circles, but the refugal of Horace Bug hnell to accept the old 
g0vernnental categuriegs to explain the atonement revealed that 
the New England theology Was on the decline. Here was a NA of 


New England, a pupil of Dr. Taylor, and ones who might have been &x- 


pected to pour the newwine of his thought into the old GFrotian 


\ 
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botiles. But Bughnell neither did this, nor did he try to pateh 
the old Governmentul garment with a new "Improvement.” A digcug- 
gion of this man and his work forms the next and last topio for 


our consideratione 


Hor ace _Bughne 11 (1802-1876) 


It is generally Yecoznized that Horace BughneLl began his 
work when " the New Ingland theology had worn itgelt out by the 
triciion of its own contilicting elements, " He le Tt behind what 
ne called the "theologic Tictiong® of the anselmic and government 
al theories of atonement, and developed a "Horal Power” theory 
In this study oft nhis theory, nis views will be get forth in 
ghronological order as they appeared. 


1 
The Tw VYiews in "God in Ghrigt® 


In Zugshnell's first writien work 01 the atonement he tives 
two views of Chrigt's work that are Tound in the Scriptures; 
"the gubjective, gpeculative view which gets forth the ends of 
Chrigt*' work and regards it as a power related to thoge ends, 
1d the ob jeciive view which gets Christ forth to Taith as an 
"niltur Porm for tt» goul,.” The gubjective view declares that 
Ghrigst's misgion is to be "a moral effect, wrought in the mind 


F | 
of the race," according to this explanation of Chrigt's work, 


I. Horace Bughnell, *A Digcouurge on the atonenent” delivered be- 
fore the Divinity 3chool in Harvard July 9, 1846; this digcourse 
was printed with two others in "god in Christ"” (Edition of 1852, 
3d.,, uged tn this discussion. ) 


2.30d in Christ, p.1l90 
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He comes to renovate character,” to quicken by infus ion of the 
divine life.” Bugshnell ge-s this degeription of Christ's work 
ag more a work of arl than a gcience, "it addreaeses the under- 
'tanding, in great part, through the Teeling or gengsibility." 
He would like to uge the word "egthetic" and repregent Christians- 
ity ag & power moving upon man regenerating his perception of 
excellence and communicationg the Tulness and beauty of god... 

But before going further into the Tfirst view of Christ's 
work, i% Will be necessary to 8et forth Bughnell's e meeption 
OT 8in. Bugs me ll developed the idea of the 80cial nature of evil 
His c ncepiion of sin is like that which Ritschl later termed 
The Kingdom of Sin, Since evil is gocial in nature, its over- 
throw Will be accompiigned by & 80cial Torce: "the eternal life, 
manitegied in the world, organizes a new g0cieth of lite, breaks 
the 8pell Ttorever of g80ciaul evil, and bezins a reign of truth and 
Love that ghall finally rule tne KI In yo But gin is algs0 


blindness on the part of the individual. "While the gocial an- 


thority oft evil is thus brokcen, There is algo a movement on the 


individual, to clear the digabilities wrich ain has wrought in 


his nature, and withdraw him from the internal bondage of evil." 
It is here thay God meets the ginner as 4 living Pregence, "god 
gtreams into the feeling, and proves His reality to tne heart --- 
the ristoric Christ Tills them with God as a higher genge, The 
divinity in him floods their Teeling, and they receive God as & 


S 
Power, before they conceive his philogophic idea," The work of 


2. Ibid., Pp.209 
3, Ibid., DPD.210-&g1L11 
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Christ is to manifegt the Eternal Life, to bre ak the organie 
foroeg of gocial evil. Bughnell,' us Will be geen later, held to 
the church as « body in which God is reincarnate, and which re- 
pregents the ob jJective Kingdom of God, He places the kingdom of 
g00d in which God is incarnate over azaingt the kingdom of evil. 
There is a genge of corporate good in Bugs mell's thought as well 
as the knowledge of the corporate nature of evil. By the incar- 
n-tion of God in Christ & new renovating nower is brought into 
80ciety; by the "progreagive incarnation” of Christ, or God, in 
true members of the c hurch this renewing power tends to overcome 
the evil inTluence in the world, But this new mor.-lI power is not 
a mere vague gSocial impulse, not a mere wave of righteous Teel- 
ing; it is god hingelt as this powr that is given to the indi- 
vidual believer. lan in his eongscilouugness of gelf as a ginner 
needs g0me power lo awaken his egtrenged atrteciions; he ecanmot 
1ize of himselt. He mugt have the powerful impulse for recovery 
that comes Trom a manitestation of God as love, What man needs 
is jJustification., The dominant characteristio in Bushnell's 
theory of jugtification is asgurance, The g inner needs s8gurance 
of God's love, In beholding the gufterings and death of Christ, 
the gs inner geesgs that "God is not the implacuble avenger his guilty 
Tears had Dan This truly is a swjective view of Christ's 


work. The whole of Christ's work is confined to the consciougnesgss 


L. Ibid., Po2i6. No be v3 Zughnell does not, as Schleiermacher, 
Royoe,et,al., make the Christian's asgurmee which comes through 
the aulonement a virtuzsl denial of the existence of evil. Bushnell 
does not try to alleviate the s8tubborness of evil by iznoring its 
exi3tence. 3ee germon "The Bad gongsciougsness Taken Away" in "Christ 


- 
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of the individuul, and, if the term is »ermissible, to the. gocial 
conscilongness, There is no appeasing of the wrath of 3cod, no 


maintaining the authority of His law and government in this view, 


"It is not that the gufferins aprneases God, but that It expregges 


3Jod - digplays in open history, the unconquerable love of God's 
L 


heart," Ithis gives an introduciion to the thought of Bus meLll 
wherein god comes into the life of the just and gives them aggur- 
ance of his love, and power for the progresasive overcoming of evil. 


The atonement of Christ consigts chietly in ziving the s inner the 


proper knowledge of God, - but it is more than that, it gives 
2 
the sinaer the power of God. In addition to this theory Bus hne 11 


gets forth a more ob;ective view; an expogition of this tTollows., 
The ob jective view of Christ's atoning work is Ttound in the 
3oriptures where Chrigst's work is 8g voken of as & propitiation, 
bearing our gins, bearing our curse, remiggion by his blood,ete, 
The terms uged here are those which Bus mell tinds developed in 
the 014d Jewish rTitual. TPhege "altar formg" were liturzio To rms 
of the Jewish people which were desgizned to Trame a religion that 
ould "produce its effect artistically.” This ob Jeetive view of 
Christ's work has & treat rilualigtic value. It enables one to 
vigualize Christ's work. It addregges the feeling in a way that 


the purely gub jJective view eannot, This objective, ritualistioc 


and His Salvation", l1892.,. Saul being "Christed"®” becomes Paul, His 

congscience of 8 ins ..... being an aternal fact, he mugst eternally 

know it; but the Christ econgsciougness in him ranges high above 

the gelftf-consciougness, that the infinitesmal dis turbances 

of his human wrong and ghame cannot reach.” p.307 

1.%o0d in GChrist, p.216 | 

2.530e germon "3alvation for the Los%k Condition,” in vol."Christ 
and His Salvation,” 1692, eSpecially pp.88-90 
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view is necegsary for the gubjective view to become an effective 
renovailing power, VThe chiet value ol Lhe gzcritfice was ils reno0=- 
vating character which as a liturgy it wroughy in the believer's 
goul. 

One is tempted at this point to venture forth on & long dig- 
curgus concerning Bughnell's theory of Llaunzuuge, s ince this is 
$80 largely explanatory of Bughnell's objective theory of atone- 
ment, and of many apparent contradictions in his owm expregsion. 
A mere gumary in his om words, however, will be given of the 
connection exigting between the ob jeective view of atonement and 
his theory of language, "The institution (of Sucrifice,) had, 


of courge, & historic value as connected with the Tulure life 


and work of the ingoarnate .iedeemer; Tor in it are prepared GOT=- 


regpondences and, 80 types or bages of languuge, inrwhich that 
more gpiriluazl grade may be NM IE errno of anhile the Soriptures 
repregent the two views oft Christ's work, vhe objective is not 
entirely aigtine Lirom tne gubjective view ot atonement, 

Bug ne 11 points out how, in Hebrews &, the two views are 
combined, The chapter opens "with & Look towards 8ucrifice, 
degecribing Gnrigt as & 'priegt*' "huving gomewhat to offer' but 
Still ag 'having obtained a more excellent miristry' than the 
priegts of the law, and brought in for us & '"betier covenanty'® 
it is a'Better covenant' 'becauge it hus a more trangforming power 

life. This is tne covenunt writ.en on the heurt, and "Here the 
Bughnell,” god in Christ,” Digc.,on the at., p.2c4; for full dig- 
eugslon of is theory of language gee this book, Prelim.Dissertn 


on Lang," 
Bughnell, "God in Christ® p.1l92 
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ob Jective ritual view pag8ses into the gubjective, and reveals the 
fack that it has and was degizned to have a renovating power In 
Ng 
The anthor of this digeourse has undoubtedly gtripped the 

ob jJeetive view of Christ's atonement of all reality. There Is 
little lett of the objective view; one per only guy that it is &a 
convenient way of expregsing in tigures of gpeech whal the work 
of Christ was, that the ob jective view merely attzorded conven=- 
lent metaphorical expregsions which give to the mind clearer con- 
ceptions than one gzets in a purely philogophical interpretation 
of the work of Ohrigt. Bughnell might agree with this in so far 

3 1t zoes., But he would also &ay; ".his was God's manner of de- 
veloping a language for the expression of what Christ's atonement 
rYeally wag." The whole value of the altar itorm geems to be that 
it makes Christ's work more comprehensible when degeribed in the 
pileturegcue terms of the Jewigsh rYituul: "Viewed tnus objectively 
Christ will be & propitiation, &s piacular, expialtory, vicarlous 
offering, and embracing him in this altar ITorm, there ill be & 
Simplicity in our morTil attitude, auch as will Iavor the trang- 
forming and reconciling power of his bife, as no atiempt to apply 
him artifieilully and reflectively would do - therefore with & 


2 
more certain and deenrer effect," This is & point which s hould 


be underg8tood. The two views mer2e. The objective is FOR the gubs 


Jective. Just as the old ritual was Tulfilled in Christ and be- 


1. Bughnell, "God in Christ" p.l92 
2, Fod in Christ, p.256 | 
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came & "holy ritual of tho ugh t and feclinz,” 80 in the lagt Sup- 
per, "Embodied thus, in a Torm of divine art, Christ is get be- 
fore mankind, to be & religion tor them, and become, in that man- 
ner, & religion in TE But one is never la tt in doubt as to. 
the relative importance of the ob jeotive, the "religion for them'” 
and the gub jective, "the religion in them." The former is of 
value becauge of its preparatory aid for the latter, It is Bugh-. 
nell's conception thauv god prepared, previously and deliberately, 
the Jewigh fizures for "a Divine ritual Tor the working of the 
"norld's mind.” Tnis ritual is an "operative vehicle” for the 
power of Christ. Thege ready-made figures are not rhetorical ac- 
eid-nts. Vihile ne rejects the idea that the "types" of the Old 
Tegtament ritual ghowed Ttorth the Christ to come, he has as place 
for thems "By means ui this ritual, the national mind was Im- 
pregnated with torms, impreszgions, asgo0ciations not derivalive 
from nature, which, when the Ciristian ideas are born, are to be- 

G ome types or bagis of a language to convey "RR. Bus mel] 's 
eriticigm of the then eurrent theories ot atonement will be de- 
ferred and combined with the arguments in his other works. It 
#111 be gufficient to nv te here that in this first wodk he ex- 
pPlecitly condemned the Saiisfuction wand governmental theories, He 
18 embhatic in his rejection of the latter. He has no use for 

the favorite analogy of the Grotians; the illugtration of Yaleucng'! 
purported 8upport of the law is appraisged as "a very unintelli- 


l .Ibid., Pp.261 
2.Tbid., - PÞ . 259-260 
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gent fraud upon the law, under pretext of a congcilentionasly 1it- 
eral enforcement of it." But Bus nnell was not lacking in ex- 
pres8z3ions- which manitegsted the gpirit of his tines, He holds that 
it is not Christianity to declare *that God is 80 good, ao lenient 
guceh a Tatherly being that he forgives frealy, No; God is bet- 


ter than that - g0 good, 80 fatherly, that he will not only remit 


gins, but will 80 maintain the ganotity of His lawwas to make 
& 


us feel them.” This thought one finds again and azain in 


- 


Bus hnell's works, thuwt God's 200 aness, ri ghteougness, and justice 
ao not Permit Him to fo igive as g0me one of weaker character 
might pardon a tranggreggor, In the®next work for our congsidera- 
wion Bughnell gets Tort the game view of the righteous integrity 
OL 204. But here, ag always, he finds it"dreadfully appelling" 
that 8 me hold the faith thut there is a God "whoge indiznations 


6) 
overtop His merclies.," 


Bughnell's Theory of Viearious Sacrifice 


In this book, "Viearious Sacrifice,” Bugmnell s tates that 
he is aware of no disazreement between his newer and older inter- 
nvretationgs, He culls his theory the "morzl-powr view.” 


The author realizes that his use of the term "viecurious® is 
4 
not the game as that in the commonly accepted chureh C mteggions. 


He attempts to ghow how this term as uged in the Nev Tegtament 


l. "God in Christ"® p.200 

2.Tbid., P.278 

5 ,Forace Bughnell, "The Viearious Sacritice 3roundea in Principles 
pf Univergal Obligation,” 1866, p.7s5 

&, Bugmell, "Vicarious Sacrifice" p.,35 
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oarriegs the FORCE of "gubstiltution,” but does not imply a literal 
change of places between Christ and the g inner. He is repregented 
in His work ag coming into our place, gubgtiluted in our gtead, 
bearing our burdens, and as Standing as &a guffering g8pongor for 
the human race, But Christ neither becomes a ginner for ginners, 
nor is he penalty s8ub jeet to our degerved penalties. as analogous 
to his own meuning when speaking of Christ's vicarious gacrifice, 
Bus mell zives the examples of the commercial wagent, trugtee, 
and attorney, The gubstitutionary theory, he thinks vould revolt 
the moral gentiments of both man and God. At this point Bughnell's 
contrib :tion provides the idea that one making a gucrifice tor 
ano ther takes the burden, pain, and weariness oft the olner, and 
often yields up nis lite for him , He takes as a "Ugus Loquendi"® 
the geventieenth verge of the eizhth of latthew., The words "HimgelTt 
took 'vur infirmities and bare our gicknesgeg” give Bughnell the 
correct connotation for all the gacrificiul and viearious terms 
uged in the New =o eb IR No ne ever thought that our "8igck- 
ness8es" were literally transferred to Christ. The meaning hag been 
thay he bore them on his Teeling, was burdened by them, bore the 
adiszugt of their loathgomeness. IT one wighes to KN OW how Christ . 
bears man's 8ing, or is gubstituted tor man, let him congsider 
how it is possible to espeak of Ghrist's bearing the glcknegs of 


man. One mizht more truly bear another's sic knegs than his sinsg; 


while gickneas might be transferred, gin eannot. In 8hort the 


vicarious relation that Christ bore to our s ins is that He *bare 


l.Ibid., p.45 
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them on his Teeling, became ingerted into their bad Lot by his 
gynpathy as a friend, yielded up himsel: and his lite, even, just 
the game as he bore our gioknegges, Undergiand that Love iteselft 
ls an eggentially vicarious prineiple, and the golution 1s no 


L 
longer 4ifficult.," 


The"Viearious zrinciple"has its gource in love. 

-It is no trangsferrable "overplus" of merit. Defect is gin; 
overplus 1s CN Chrigt and God are no betier than they 
ouzht to be; Chrigt was under obligation io hinself to guffer as 
ne Vs The 80lution of the problem of viearious gacrifice 
is arrived at when one knows what love is. Love puts one under 
oblization. Christ's love was & principled love"grounded in 
'{mmovable convictions of rizht" Bughnell conceives of an ideal 
law of "rizht," a "ronarch nrinciple®” of NW /E-ah. In Chrigt''s ac- 
tion there is no prodizious zoodness above his obligation, Bugh- 
nell is a Kantian at this noint, He gees exigtent even betore 
JZod 's will the ideal law of right "which, s imply to think, is to 
be forever obliged by it." OJust as time, pace, and number are 
forms without which the mind "could not think at all," there Iis 
developed in the gamy way a grand "all-regulaiive Moral idea of 
Right; which to gsimply think, is to be ut in everlasting obliga- 
tion. To 70 against% this ideal is to aubuge the moral nature, The 


guffering brought on by rejeciilon of this law is not thamk Iimpoged 


by jugtice with & gczle of degert, but it comes only by the Te- 


1. Bughnell, "Viearious Sacrifice" pp.42-46 
2, Ibid., pp.d7-598 

3, Ibid., Þ.60 

4. Tbid., Pp-.2388 
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1 
201iT of the offended moral nature, atter this law is broken, 


od can hardly do for it what he would unless He regtores the 
digobedient to their homage and allegiance, Bus meLll gees Law 
and redemption working together as "coad jJutors."”" The ingstituted 
gF0vernment tor him consists of legislation and redemption, Phe 
nature of the government is baged, then, upon the fact that God 
18 in viearious AE Toi Bus hne1l1's theory here is 80 unlike 
that of the New Englund theologians that i% can be called new. 
Phere is an imperative about morality. Homage to the law of rYizht 
WILL bring in the complete 8gociety,. While the regular New EZng- 
land "divines" found the period from adam to Ohrist & gtumbling 
blook, Bughnell gees relemption and law instituted together, They 
thought that God's government could be upheld by the punigshment 
of the transgresgor Or gome worthy gubgtiiute, He taught that 


the Trestoration of the moral law in the gs inner, not the pun- 


ighnent impoged Tor the gake of either God 's govereignty, or 


tor the welfare of the Zovernment, is what is necegsary Tor 


redemption. The Edwardean g8cheme turned from jugtice to grace 
for the explanation of the atonement. It was an arbitrary aft- 
fair on the parti of God who choge to uphold his government in 
gome other nanner than in punighment of the offenders. But Bugh. 
nell thinks redemption and viearidbus love are grounded in eter- 
nal orinciples of right, The categorical imperative Turnished 
toad Himselt with tne gume oblizaziion that it placed upon nen . 


Ingiiluted government, which makes complete government, needs 


I, Bug mell "Viearilous 3zcrifice" p.246 
2. Ibid., Þ.245 
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both redemption arid legiglation; this involves "the grand prin- 


L 
o6ipal fact, that God Is in vicarious gacrifice.," 


Jod in Viearious Sacrifice 


One of the most vital eh<zpters in uny of Bughnell's books 
is ntitled "The Eternsl Father in Vicarious Sacrifice" Here he 
indiznantly denies that God is &s kind of "Nemes is that needs to 
be propitiated by s8uffering, and is as Tar as possible, in Him- 
gelf, from being in any relation of viecarious and burdened Tfeel- 
ing for mankind.” It is reasgerted tnazt the prinoiple of viecar- 
ious Sacrifice is the principle of love, From this cardinal 
principle he goes on to ask; "God is love, and is 8&0 declared 
in every part of the Seripture, and whai have we in Unis, but 
the discovery that he is a being, in just such a relation of 
 gympathetic and burdened Teeling Tor men as Christ was?” For 
Bughnell there is no impassive deity back of the 8cenes, pulling 
by his decrees the gtrings which e.uge the murioneties to dance 
for is govereign and autocratic 2lory . He geeg a suffering 
Pather apearing in the world, actuuted by viearious love, and 
gtriving to win back men, God had long waited to "open his 
whole heart's love Tor man," The birth of Chrigt means "God 
with ug; cod now come at lagt to digburden his heart by gacri- 
fice.”" There is no impassive govereign here, but a guftering, 


gemocratic Jod: The nature of God has always been the game; "It 


is as if there were 4 cro38 ungeen, glanding on ils undiscovered 


lo. Vo S$., P2460 
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hill, far back in the ages, out of which were gounding always, 
jJuast the game deep voice of guffering love and patience, that 

was heard by mortal ears from theſsacred hill af Czlvary,” The 
advent of Christ did not mean a change in God's dispositions. 
From eternity He is guch a being as Christ, He mugt be in all 
that belongs to Love, "entered into patience, lonz-guffering, 

and gacrifice; burdened in heart for enemies; taking on his Teel- 
ing the wanis and woeg of enemies.” Since the Father has been 
eternally in the work of viearious 8acrifice, there is no place 
tor the eurrent mi sonceptions of Christ's mediziorial work. 

zus mell thinks Chrigt's intercession is not in the genge that 
with nis guffering ne tries to g.in God over to us by ghowing 

his wounds and the print ot his AT.” Such a view is appall- 
int becuuge it makes God's "indignations overiop his mercies." 
Fod ig a being who has guftered until now, and Still gufrers. 

In a parazraph entitled, "Aa Cirogs in God's perfections from eter- 
nity, the author gays, "there is &s ecrogs in God betore tie wood 
is geen upon Calvary; his is God's own virtue itself, atruggling 
on neuvily in burdened feeling through all tre previous ages, 

and g8truggling as heavily nov even in the throne of the ERP Pat 


The ghor t account of the whole atory for Bughnell is geen in the 


words, "Por Jod 80 loved the world.” 


There is a continuation of this thought in the Tollowing 


Ls V, So, PoTS9 
2. Ibid., P.T7O 
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chapter where the Holy Spirit is geen in vicarious gacrifice 


jugT as God and Chrigt were in it. He wighes wo ghow that the 


Holy 3oirit works in the gume Teelings, nad the game burdens 


ot love, guttered the game wounded gengsibilitly, and encountered 
the game "losgs and gwecrifice under tne game viecarious impulse, 
ag Christ, If the gacrifices of the Spirit were nade ob jective 
there would be revealed "z king of Culvary from age to Hwa 
Bug Mme 11 does 20 to extremes With nis doetrine, Tor he applies 
tnig principle to good angels, "real intelligences and 2glori- 
fied minds,” who eome into the world begeauge they are drawm in 
by the ume love that brought Chrisgt. His purpoge is to g how 
that ther: was no *gunerlative, over-200d kind of goodneass"” in 
the vicarious work O1 Christk., The vieurious vrineiple makes 
only one kind ot zoodness, thut of vicarious gacrifice becauge 
of Love . "Love, in any and every mortal being, will burden 
its8elf for all gin and guttering, and hawgten by its own ever- 
lasiing impulge, tÞo twuke ihe woes ot others on its dat: 
ſſnen one recalls tnulb gdwards picuured the TIrinity in &a gort 

of caubinevt meeting where they planned une niglory ot redemption 
wnich s tands unrelated to ethical development of man, Bughnell's 
concepiilon Of the work of tne Trinity does not guTtrfrer in econtrast. 
For Edwards virtue means & delizhied contemplailion of the divine 
govereiznty, but Bug mell guid Uhul even the 7rinity Ttound & 


HS 
GYoO88 in Viriue. 


Ll. V.S. P09 
2, Ibid.,p. i104 
3. Ibid., p.97 
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Chrhst's loral Power in the aitonement. 


In Une chapter entivled "Chrigt's Object in the Healing of 
Souls, nhe Teptits much of the "gubjective view" as it appeared 
in "30d in OGhrist.” The prineipal work ot Christ is coneeived 
as being "to inaugurate a grand, rYegtoralive, new-creating move=- 


ment on character.” Christ prepares for the "bad mind's heal- 


ing and recovery to God," Tor the new organization of man's 


"ghattered afiinitiegs.” QOhrist does this Iiregt by engaging the 
feeling 0. ma!'; THe like the friend before we love the Savior," 


In his renewing power He zives tne ginner a "Chris ted-Conscious- 
] 
negss." By His work wan is reconelled to God, not God to man, 


"the very word is & word of trangformation wholle inapplicable 
Q 
bo Fod ," By the healing work ot Ghrist upon men's gouls, they 


are brouzht to God, BEyut the healing work is not to be uccom- 
ts, 
plished by any method Thut overrides man's freedom of choice. 
3b gels us &a model that we atiempt to copy by our own 111.” 
He tinds the word POWER emphasized by the apo-iles, und gays It 
appears thut "no Tforee figures can be toreible enough to expregs 


the wondrously divine, all-renovating, all-revolutionizing, moral 


power of Jod in the gogpel of His Sonz" 


Bug mell has no 8ympalhy for thoge who gepaurate Christ's 


pagsz3ive obedience from Fis active obedience, He gays in his in- 


l.Tvo elements of Paul's thought are prominent in Bughnell:; 1, The 

eternal atonement, (See "The keligion and Theolagy of Paul " 
 H,Morgan, under redemption trom the Law, gecond quegtion and 
angwer and 2, (0.l2art 2) the doctrine of mystical uniong. tu... 

VS. , P+» LOD | 

Ib. Pp.i65 

Ib. p.166 

Ib. P.1382 
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introduction to "Viecaurilous 3acrifice®” that the whole TOSPEL is 

im an "incurnate biogruphy”" that eannot be crowded into &s Tormula 
ot three or tour lines any more than the tragedy o0Z Othello can 
be 21ven by & do gnatic OPS? HY Christ's misgsion hugs three 
agpects: loving, doing, und guſftering, Christ was incarnated to 
78 4 power over the lives ot men by living with them under their 
om conditions. THhile Bug hne11 emphatically reiterates the 
thought that the power of Chri 8b in the atonement canmmot be given 
by "do znatic article,” he finds tour points which make the power 
of Christ more inielligible; Pirst, Christ's morzl power wasg 
zTeater than any which nad been attained by man, Thls power 
gtirred the congciougness and made the want of reconciliation 

to J0d the prime necessity of his ws” (2) He humanized 

Jod to man's feeling, (5) He awakened the consciougmness of guilt 
and ekrnatet the congscience of the ginner, (4) He made it 

o6lear that God guffers on account of evil. Bughnell with his 

mo Tal power theory gave the whole career of Christ & more vital 
place in his theory of atunement thun it had held preciougly 

in the New England theology. No wonder that he oan hardly trust 


himge1lf to apeak of tnoge who "diggect” the gacrifice of Onhrist, 


putting his snffering to the wecount of justice, and his active 


fulfilling of the law in order that it might be assizned to us 


for rizhteougness, He calls this a "wretched imposiure,” a "halve 
ing, as it were, of Chris and his Sacrifice, that makes both 


1.0f, V.,3. » Po 219 
2.V.S., P2220 


I 
halves alike of non-effect." 


"4 
Bus mell's theory of Jusiification by Paith is entigyly in 


accord with his moral power theory of atonement. He takes the 
word jugt to mean righteous. Por the phrage "Christ the jugsti- 
fier,” he would gs ubstitute "Christ the "Tighteougger'®* The 
forensic uge of the terms just, justifier md jus tification, oan- 
not be correct Tor they all carry a moral connotation. Justi- 
Tication really meuns that the goul by its Taith is joined with 
the Trighteoushess of God, Chris becomes the power of jugti- 
tication in us. His theory is that "This is the state of jug- 
tification, not becauge gome debt is made even, by the penal 
gufferingz of Chrigt, but becauge that moral connection with God 
is regtored by His gucrifice which permits the righteouggsing 

of God to renew its everlagiing FE. Faith is defined, not 
as belief, but as "the trusting of one's 8elf over, 8inner to 
Saviour, to be in Him, and of Him and new eharactered by Him; 
beczuuse it is only in thut way that the .-power of Christ gets 
opportunity to BP. "Viearioug Sacrifice" has as its gec- 
ondary title, "Grounded in Principles of Univergal Obligation," 
In his later work, "PForgiveness and Law" the gecondary title 

is "grounded in Principles interpreted by Human Analogies." 

Bus ne11 hoped to gee parts three and four of his book "Vicarious 


Sacrifice,” gupergeded by this work, not because he thought the 


1. Ibid., p.320 
2, Ibid., p.433 
3, V.S., PP+434-435 
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view in the former was incorrect, but becauge he thought the 


latter was more complete. 


l 
Fo YgLveness and Law 


The principles 8et forth in "PForgiveness and Law" were 


evolved from Horace Bughnell's pergonal experience, His daughter 


has told us of how the most commonplace events were Telated under 


his mazgie insight to other Tacts of experience. "He had no un- 


l. In 1869 John McLeod Campbell had iggued his book "The Nature 
of atonement and Its .elation to Remission of Sings and Eternal 
Life." (London MacMillan & Co.,1869) 3rd edn, Since Bus ne ll 
eriticiges his view in the introduction to "PForgiveness and Law® 
we ghall briefly outline the thegsies of Campbell. The last men- 
tionedi algo held that Christ's love was & revelation of the 
forziving love of God, but he developed aro ther gtriking doc- 
trine, Jonathan Edwards had taught that there must be either 
equivalent punighment, or equivalent gorrow and repentance Qor 
8in, otherwise God would not be just to himself. (p.l4 this the- 

| 3ig) Edwards of courge, took it for granted that only the 
punishment gide of the dilemma would be worthy of congideration, 
Campbell, however, took Edwards" dilemma and propoged the con- 
trary 8ide, that there could be a perTtect repentance and con- 
Tegglon for gin, He tells us that the expregsion of oneness of 
Christ's mind with the Father would take "the form of a perfect 
confegsion for our ging. This conTeggion, as to its om nature, 
must have been a PERFEC? ailN IN HUMANITY TO THE JUDGLENT OP 
3D ON THE SIN OP Mal." (pp.135,136) He maintzing that Christ's 
rYegponse to God's wrath against gin "has all the elements of 
a perfect repentance in humanity for all the gin of man, - & 
perfect gorrow - & perfect econtrition - all the elements of 
guch a repentance, and that in abgolute perfection, all-excepting 

_ the pergonal consciougnegss of gin; - and by the perfect reg- 
ponse in Amen to the mind of God in relation to gin is the 
wrath of God rizhily met, and that is accorded to divine jug- 
tice which is its due, and could alone gatiesfy it." (137) Al- 
though one cannot accept this theory, he may feel with its 
author that it is guperior to any theory which ergages in the 
weizhing of Christ in s8cales against the guftering of the 
gamned, (140) Bughnell likes the gpirit of Campbell, but he 
thinks that the latter's theory leads right back into the hands 
of the penal s8atisfuction g8chool, Bug hnell gays that if Christ 
really repented for our gins that We need not ob ject if He is 
punished for them. He gees Scarcely as a reverent imputation, 
the thought that CGnrist really had to gstruggle to throw off our 


Sins. He thinks Campbell eannot mean in his use of the term 
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related facts." This loving biographer congequently Looked 
into Bug mell's experience and found the germinal ideas of this 
work, "that noble ideal of forgiveness, ghaped many years before 
with strong travail of goul, in the fires of hostility and moral 
adversity.” In corregpondence with an unknown friend who 8poke 
of his admiration for the "gtrong and beautiful things on for- 
2iveness" in this book, Bughnell himself, replied that thege 
views were"digtilled in the alembice of his RS, 

Before further discugsion of this point it will be well to 
point out that we are not interegted merely in Tinding the 
g0urce of Bughnell's view of the atonement as it is stated 
order to gee If there is any Tundamental digagre-ment with 

earlier views. Bughnell apparently thought there was not. In 
convergation with Profegssor Phelps, of andover, Bughnell gpoke 

of the first edition of "Viecarious Sacrifice" as erroneous only 
in the gense _ it was a partial vision, but true enough 80 


far as it went, He wrote to DT. george Bacon concerning his 


new work, 8aying, "I have & qaueer feeling about the book. It is 


the newest thing I have written, 80 I think; and I geem to have 


"YLYepentance”" what. we commonly mean by it, He ob jects to the fre- 
quent uge of the term "expiation;" he 6annot undergt and what is 
meant by the abgorption of the divine wrath in Christ 's humanity, 

no more does he grasp un intelligible meaning of the gentence;" the 
wrath of God is rightly met, and that is accorded to divine jug- 

tice which is its due and could alone gatisfy it." He 8ays that 
while Campbell verbally rejects the penal theory, he, in reality, 
teaches it becauge the gatisfzction propoged here in the pains of 
repeniance "gives &s legal title to galvation if it zives anything” 
Bugs mel1l ob jects to Campbell's uge of the dilemmas becauge it gounds. 
as if the gufferer's gorrow were the chief element of repentance, _ 
In line with this thought H.i.Mackintog h gays that thoge who uge 
the term fvicarious penitence' mean by penitence "pain endured at 
the s8ignt of 8in," "which is by no means the equivzlent of peni- 


tence, but gsimply one element in it." (The Viearious Fenitongp of 
Christ, Expositor Feb. '16, footnotes PP + 90 and 91) 
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gtruck out in it beyond the 8ight of land, uncertain of every- 
thing, yet afraid cof nothing, and, in gome genge, confident of 
finding my way into harbor is. Seventeen days later he 
writes that he has no migsgivings as to the truth of his doetrine, 


but he fears thizt he has not been able to adjust himeelf rightly 


in the 8statement 0: his newegst views. He thinks he has gailned gomes 


thing by his analogies, wherein he Sees "Law and Commandment”. 
"composing, as it were, their analogue of the great as 
In line with this thought in a letter to Mrs.Busgmell, he agks, 
"That ean ever make up the gGogpel we want but to have the love 
coming in the line of a forgiveness? it really does not come to 
be a galvation till the love is geen making cost, and coming after 
as (usE) by g8acrifice. It would not be difficult for even & 
heathen to believe in god as love; but to believe that he comes 
after us through painstaking and go0rrow would be very far off - 
ah, It 1s Pe a Here is the new analogy that Bughnell 
gees in human nature, This revelation of God 's nature was Tur- 
nighed by Christ. The whole of this can be understood as It Is 
rYelated to Bushnell's experience. He has learned the leggon of 
forziveness. The gteps which one takes in forgiveness are re- 
traced, The conelugion atter this has been done is that there is 
(1)Uary Bughne 1] Cheney, "Life and Letters of Horace Bus hnell"1880 
P.456; Hunger calls this the nost digeriminating remark QOncGerne 


ing Bughnell that he had ever geen, Op.Cit. p.v518., bf 
(2)Wary Bushnell, "Life and L,” p.518 ; 


(3) Ibid. ,p. 555 
1.TIbid. » P » D898 


| 2.Tbid., p.538 
5 .Ibid., poS4l 
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a reluctance to forgive, not becauge of the moral obliguity of 
the pergson wronged, but becauge of "recaloitrant gentiments"” 
against wrong doing which go along with love to make a complete 
moral nature, This is the eggence of his new thought, He 8008 
the law and the commandment packing the world. full of analogies 
but the analogies are really one, the analogy of how a human 
being forgives av. 

The thegis is laid down that "nothing will ever accomplish 
the propoged real and true fo rziveness, but to make cogt in the 
endeavor, Such costs as new temperg and liquefies the reluctant 
nature, and this making cogst will be his propitiation and him- 
gelf, Why not gay this of all moral natures, why not of the 


L 
Jreat Propitiation itself?" 


The Doetrine of Self-Propitiation 


In forgivenegs, then, Bus mell Ttinds a gelt-propitiaution. 


He aggerts from this standpoint a real propitiation of God, " find- 


ing it in evidence Trom the propitiation we instinetively make 
2 


ourz3elves, when we heartily forgive." Bughnell as8erts that 


he holds more heartily to the moral view and the vicarilous nature 
S 
of all gacrifice than before, But the new light on the gubject 


is the nature of propitiation that is made in Torgiveness. 
There is propoged in this work "a whole doctrine that come 


priges both the reconciliation of men to God, and of God to men, "+ 


1. Bug mell, "Porgiveness and Law", 1674, p.l0 
2+ Ibid., Peolgz 

©. Ibid., PP. 18 and 19 

4. Ibid., Po299 


1 31 
The human analogy is that our "moral pathologies" and thoge bf 
I 
Fod corregp ond. To find the nature of the forgiveness of God, 


Bugs meLL inquires into the nature of human Toregivenes:.,. 4 good man 


Lives under the away of univergsal love, and man might abgolutely 


fo r3ive a moral injury if he were not po zs8eg8ged of a complete moral 
nature, but being completely moral, he also has "involuntary gen- 
timents" which come into play alongside of love. Thege gehtimentsg 
are "the gense of being hurt by wrong, indignations againgt wrongs 
to others, digzusts to the loathgome, contempt of lies, hatred 

of oppression, anger not againgt cruel inhumanities which Tagten 
themgelves upon the RT RES, uy To make a true Torai wenessg 
there mus t be & gympathy with the one doing wrong, and there mugt 
algo be "a making cost by that nature in guffering, or expenge, 

or paingtaking gacrifice and labor.” There mus t be & "virtual 
identiiication” with the wrong doer, and this involves & com- 
plete undergtanding of the man's training which "will algo take, 
in a certain genge, his wrong to be Aoton'” A further condi- 
tion of forgiveness which Bus mell geparates Trom the above 18 

the bearing of guffering, the taking of effort, the enduring of 
Sacrifice. By bearing the cogst of another's s ins in paingstaking 


endeavor, one quells "that irreducible gomething, that dumb ague 
oy 


of Jjustice that was digallowing your forgiveness .," He thinks 


1.Ibid., ppP.95, 5L-52 

2.Tbid., P.98 

SeTbid., p.40 BE, Prot. Hoeking's conception of the creative love 
in friendship which MAKES the. friend, and which gees a neighbor's 
faults as "relatively unreal" because they are to be remedied by 
a "more vigorous ideality" of his positive virtues,” The Meaning 
of God,ete.” pp.140,154,432-433 and egpecially L178, 

4.7 & Lb p.44 
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a man cannot in his Iove g8 imply gay "I Torgive.” He mugt atone 


himse1t? and his enemy by & painstaking effort. 


Bughnell anticipates gome of the obviously eriticigms which rf | 


arige against this theory. One would naturally agk, "Did Christ 
zZ0 to the aross in & paingtuking etfori to get a reaction upon 
himselT in order that he might forgive?" The angwer is that 
everything in human guffering for forgiveness is done to gain the 
enemy, but it also affects the mind of the gufferer; all angwers 
are made with human analogies. 4 gecond objection is raiged; 

that cod does not need to love His enemies any more than He does 
now in order to forgive them. The angwer is that the propitia- 
ticn is not to produce & greater love; it has its origin in Love, 
but god has "antagonistic gent iments" in Him and these ghut back 
the gympathies of His love; the propitiation does not extirpate 
thege gentiments, which are necegsgary for the constitution of 

4, moral being. The propitiation merely gets thege gentiments 
RPE. He is emphatie in his aenigl of the gatisfaction theory 
which gays that God can forgive only when Ee receives "adequate 
PAY." To the Jrotians who might pogssible object to.this theory 
by 8aying thay human propitiation takes place wi than ourgelves, 
while God's forgiving grace for us is 8ecured by Chrisat's inter. 
ceg8silon before Him in our ROI he makes reply: "This would 

be tritheiagm and not trinity." 


A guestion ariges in one's mind if this conception of gel f- 


propitiation is not gratuitous; but it is not, at leagt, a "grat- 


ge Ibid., Pp.S7 
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uitous ingult” to Gad., God is not made more loving, Tavorable, 
or kind by the atonement. He Tepeatedly aggerts that Christ 

does not come to make God better; - he gays, "there is no guch 
thing as date in God's FEY os Fg Bus ne1l1l1 aggerts that 
God is always acting into the "great time currents of our gtory.," 
Poreiveness of God does not consist in any after-effect of 
Christ's work, This "was ready grown before Christ arrived." 
Chriagt's work does not, then, change God's nature, but He rTevealg 
in time how God acts above time, eternally, Here is the thought 
plainly put: 0"The trangactional chapter of Christ's life and 
death is &s Specimen chapter, 80 to gpeak, of the infinite book 
thai regords the eternal going on of God's blegaesed nature within. 


Being made in his image, we are able to gee his moral 4ispositions 


always forging their forgiveness ander the reactions of endur- 


ance and gacrifice, as we do ours, and this is the eternal story 


2 
of which Christ shows us but a single leaf.” The key to this 


gituation is that Bus mell believed in & democratic God, one 

who guffers ltke men, God's guffering goodness is &a dateless 
process. In God's digpogitions there is "the oross ab: aeterno." 
The trangaction on Calvary reveals "the lamb that was slain from 
che foundation of the world,” "The propitiation,. g0 czlled, is 


— 


nov a fact accomplighed in time, but an historic matter repregent- 


ed in that way, to exhibit the interior, antemundane, etexnally- 


proceeding gacrifice of the Lamb that was glain before the foun- 
g 
dation of the world,” His interegt is to ghow that in the 


1. Ibid., p.99 
2. Tbid.;, P60 
9. Ibid., p.74 
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year of Christ's death God "was zained REPRESENTATIVELY (Buahnell © > 


italicizes) to new digpogsitions, and became, in gome new genge, & 1 
Saviour," In this particular year Christ gets forth "in time q 
and 8tory” that which reveals "the whole interior working of his 

(30d 's) own eternity." With cod there must be moral getilement 
baged upon moral forziveness; there is a difference between the 
love of God, and "mother pardon 8pilled upon & reprobate g0n.," 

Yet, God's advance from the natural, instineitive bage of Love 

to the moral love was acccmplished "ages ago - moving 80 promptly 
and with guch gpontaneous Tacility that the grade is ready long 
before man arrives to receive it. If there is any relugtance 

in the matter, it is that the propitiation requires to be re- 
vealed by a trangactional procegss, and that that the gub jects 

to be forgiven are 80 very 8 low in coming to the point of faith 
thut makes Torgiveness NO ny This view of propitiation 
begins at the gunmit of eternity. God was brought down to the 
world in passive virtues before the worlds were ___ 

One gtanding on the outside of Bughnell's mind and reading 
his work can gee what he hinself did not gee, He names his own 
view the "propitiation, 80 called,” He gees God gained REPRE- 
SENTATIVELY to new dispositions; yet thege digpositions of God 
move with guch facility that there is no hegitancy to forgive! 
This is God's eternal nature, that He aguffers for ginners and 


is thereby enabled to Torgive them. THE TRUTH OF THE MAPTER IS 
THAT BUSHNELL HAS NOT CHANGED HIS POSITION AT ALL; the propitia- 


Il. Ibid.s, Þ 
2, Ibid., p.80 
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tion, "80 called,” is nothing more nor legs than the game theory 
of vicarious love which "makes coat” in winning a s8inner, He 
gtates that mogt love is ungacorifricial Love, and that "we never 
g0 beyond this, till we make logs, and g8acrifice, and cogt Tor 
gome advere8sary of ours, or of goodneas. By thege propitiated 

we A. This is nothing more nor legs than the whole 
thesis of the book entitled "Vicarious Sacrifice.” The dootrine 
is unchanged; it is merely called "geLf-propitiation" rather 
than "vicarious gacrifioe." This much is s8aid in appreciation 
of Bugs mell's thought becauge true inferences are not always 
arawmn from the as8ertion that Bugshnell ce hanged his doctrine from 
the theory of moral influence and viearious love to that of pro- 
pitiation, 4&4 widely-read, and oft-quo ted book on the atonement 
is abgolutely unfair to Bug mell at this —__ Pa88a8g08 

are quoted which do not have any reference to this thought of 
Bug mell's concerning the ETEMAL PROPITIATION., A gcanty treat- 
ment of his theory is followed by a digcussion of DTr,f.,N,Clark's 


theory of atonement. Here Bug mell's theory is made to guffer 


in ecomparigon with that of Clarke, It is provoking to gee the 


mutilation of Bushnell's theory, then his very thoughts, app arent- 


Ly ag8cribed to & Later writer, then inferences drawmn that Bus h- 
nell uged governmental analogies, and that he congstrued the work 


of COhrist "as satiafying, as it were from without, an official 
6) 


Deiby ." Such an utter lack of underastanding of his position 


l. Ibid., Pp.6L 

2, George Barker Stevens, "The Christian Dogtrine of Salvation!" 
PP «297 , 288 

Ss, This quotation, if there is any coherence in the paragraph, 
applies inferentially to Bughnell, 
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in regard to the atonement is only equalled by the failure 
to tell in this game connection, the whole truth concerning 
Bug mell's theory of language. It is the half-truth that is 
told that leaves the moral power theory in & bad light, It is 
the half that is untold thit would Go jugtice to it. 

It mugt be admitted that Bus mell does uge governmental 
analogies; gince he was & child of earth, he uged the phrages 
of his day, But he Q1id not fail to guard against. the "theologile 
fictions" of the New England theory of atonement. In all his 
works he ins8igts that the ganctity of the Law must be upheld. 
But the game law is enforced after Christ's coming that was in 
force before. He culls it the "gupreme art of the devil” to astate 
that God's justice mugst have its quantum of guffering; this con- 
demnation is 80 gevere becauge the gutisfaction theory excludes 
men Trom the game gort of gacrifice that was offered by "ERGY. 
There is never &a geparation of justice and merey in this lead- 
er's thought. Nothing is done for the Chrigtians : before God's 
throne, apart from the effect wrought in a The 8ixth chap» 
ter of "Vicarious Sacrifice" is devoted almogt entirely to &a 
rYefutation of gatigfzaction theories in general and the Edward- 


ean theory in particular. It denies the tiruvh of the doetrine 


of Fexpression,” and offers the -:g80und pedagogical principle 


that nothing is expregged to us, gave as it is impresged in us, 
5 | 


in the game degree, Similarly the doctrine of "abhorrence" is 


renounced, His ce mmeclusion is that the New England theory has no 


4 | 
bage in reality, Fear that a free remigsgsion of gins without am 


3, Ibia., p366 
2. Ibia., p.lS8, 159 : 4. Ibid., pe377 
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equivalent of the threatened punis ment would break aoun the 

divine government is a kind of concern that is "theologic with 

us and rot practical.” The beginning and the end of Bughnell's 

interpretation of the way Chrigst upholds the law is found in 

his theory of the 8g0cial nature of evil. OChrist enters into the 

gtate of corporate evil. He came down in love and entered into 

the "great river of retributive eauges io gave us from drowming." 
. Ingtead of acking for the 8tream to gtlop for him, he bids it 

flow on. Christ's whole career is a proof of how pas. 30d 


agheregs to law and justice in vicarious 8acritice, Bus hne LL 


8ee8 that Christ also gave "artillery ganctions” to the. "retri- 


butive caugalities of God's judicial order” with his doctrines 
2 
or eternal punishment and the coming Judgment. 


The clogest approximation that he makes to the Grotian 
theory is found in his germon, "The Wrath of the Lamb.” There 
is a gtern note here, God's wrath is & "principled resentment , " 
Christ reveals God's love, but he als reveals the "wrath prin- 
ciple." This is not the Edwardean theory, however; for. Tod's 
wrath does not ceage to burn; God's jugtice is not overruled 
by His mercy, "If Christ brouzht in new mercies and gifts of 
a liabilities of jJustice mus t be corregppndingly ins» 
creaged - not diminighed, as many try to imagine." No geverer 
gentence appears in any of Bughnell's works than this.” "go if 
this great and awful rebellion againgst which we are now in arms, 


ghould Tinally collapse and go aown, and the friends of the 
Union, 80 Long and bitierly oppoged by their tyrants, Should 


1, V. Ss PPoo84k, 389, 
2, Ibid., pp.590-39l 
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rise upon them and drag them to g ummary justice, compelling them 
to expiate, by their death, the mogst terrible and bloodiest, 
and really most impious crime ever committed on earth, gave the 
erucitixion of Jegus itself, who of us would blane, or in the 
leagt regret, the judicial geverity of the bt 2. 

While Munger gays that the 3rotian theory is "& scholastic 
and not & human 200 trins, he as8gerts, nevertheless, that this 
Sermon deals heavy blows into the prevalent theology and that 
"it 8hould live, and be read as & moral tonis, and & reminder 
of the gtrenuougnesgs of life under eternal Lg. Munger un- 
doubtedlLy approved of the treatment with which General Grant 
met the gurrender of Lee's forces; he would not have preferred 
the realization of Bughnell's dream of the punis ment to follow 
the collapse of the rebellion. Perhaps this furnighes ug an in- 
gtance of how Bugshnell thought the "recalcitrant gentiments”* mugt 


be appeaged before one ean Torzive.,. This is an example of how 


Bus mell uged & human analogy to explain divine action. 


Ano ther author, JF. B, Smith has pointed out how 411 ex- 
planations of the atonement have begun, and mugt begin with 
actual human 1ife * He coreectly obgerves that Buglmell uged 
as a basis for. his explanation, motherhood, Triendship and 
patriotism.In time of conflict, the preacher who belleves in 


gome degree of the inmanence of God will be foreced to Tace 


IL .Bughnell, "Christ and His 3alvation,” germon "The Wrath of 
Lamb" p.55 | 
2. "H.B., Preacher and Theolo giun" pp. 284,399 


9s "The atonement”, Burton, Smith and Smith, p.295 
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gome of the questions connected with God in a World at War. 

Bus mell's patriotigm bore fruit in theologicul conceptions. 
Porgiveness of one's enemies always "makes cogt.” But in 
addition to His moral power upcn the race; Christ gets "tonic 
effects" as a "general who gets moral power to carry his Will by 
*oree by his previous championship of Toree in” \ In another 
connection the comparigon between the work of Christ in up- 
holding 30d 's eternal laws and the gtruggle to pregerve the 
union Lis "Ig Yet Bughnell did not make the atonement a 
8atisfaction of God or His government, The atonement egtablish- 
eg rather than abrogates the law. Laws are gocial forces. 
Christ works in the "corporate gtate.” He maniTests "recal- 
eitrant gentiments Bugshnell g hows how evil is corporate 

in nature and that punisghment comes in a natural way rather 

than as a direct interposition of God through Christ; sin 
carries with it its own natural retributive effects. He does 

not only put the atonement in the g8o0cial realm, but algo Car. 
ries it to the heart of god hinself. His views concerning 


law, judgment and retribution were doubtless "distilled in 


the alembic" of his experience during the Civil war; perhaps 


thgs atruggle, in addition to his personal trials, influenced 


him in the formation of the doetrine of gelt-propitiation in 


fo rgiveness. fe : 


LI. "Vicarious Sacrifice" p.ca6l 
Zo Ibid., PP ..S00-3G0l 
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The Crogs in God's Heart 


In Stevens' asgumption thit Clarke's theory is guperior 
to that of BughneLll, he ugesg & phrase in the degcription of the 
thought of the Tormer that really belongs to the latter. "There 
is & cross in the eternal heart,” In "Forgiveness and Law," 
Bug mell 8tates that '3 1's Ciepogitioas are dateless 
and the crogs is gel up, before the incarnate Son arrives," 
God would not be righteous "it he could think it legs than wrong 
to not make cogt, or endure even & crogs Tor his Een, 
This was no new thought with Bughnell, nor is it &a passing 
thought in this work. The gecret of the ecrogs is lowe. God 
conquers only by the erogs; the law of the crogs culminates 
in _. This is, in epitome, the theory of atonement ag 
outlined in "Vieurious Sacrifice,” The orogs, then, was Christ's 
gimply duty. The law of the erogs obligates God to do bet- 
ter by the ginner than he degerves. In this book one reads 
at random that the crogs reveals a "Gethgemaune hid in all love," 
30d digburdens his heart by g8acrifice. There is & "crogs in 
God's perfections from eternity;” there is "a ocrogs in God 
be fore the wood is geen upon Calvary; *" It the g8acrifices 
of the Holy Spirit were ob jJeectified, there would be revealed 


"s kind of C:lvary from age to age;” the good angels "find & 


Il. Bus mell, "PForgiweness and Law" p.61 
2. Ibid., p.199 
SI, "Viearious Sacrifice" p.516 
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erog8s in virtue;” "God's own Love gupportis &a cross of patience 
even from eternity;*” "The eross of Jegus repregents and reveals 
the tremendous Gro 88 as is laid in the bogom of God's love 


and 1ife from eternity.” This idea of God's gsuffering reveal ed 


in Chrigt Trequently oceurs in Bughnell's germons, 


It is often aid that "one gets Bughnell's theology begst 


from his germons.” This omer ghould be reversed: Read "Viear- 
ilous 3Sacrifice® and get the fundamentals of his theology; here 

is the Toundation Tor his germons., Moral Dower, 0631 £36635 00; 
vicarious love, the guffering oft God, regenerution, the human- 
izingz of God to man in the life of Chrisat, - thee gub jects 

take a prominent place in his preaching. Coneerning the doctrine 
of atonement there is little that appears in his sermons that 


is not found in the three books that have been digcussed in this 
oo” 
thesis. Not one note, except the idea of gelt-propitiation, is 
2 


omitted. Let us pass to Bushnell's conception of the relation 


L. "Viearious Sacrifice" pp.47,71,85,97,113,314,472. 

2, For the thought of Christ'"'s er088 a8 a revelation of God's suf- 
fering gee Bushnell's Sermon in "Christ and His Salvation” pub- 

11 8hed 1864, (Eidn.of '92 uged here) pp.265,268,175 and 235, "God's 
perfection rYeauires him to be &a Sufferine 30d ." See alg "3er- 
mons for the New Life," egspeciuilly the germon "The Power of God 

in Self-Scacrifice;®" here he tells us "Aa cagt iron Deity could not 
command our love or reverence." (B4dn.of 1859) Peo347. "The Crogs 

was the crown of his perfection before the worlds were made," 
PP.360,36l1.Cf, "letting God Love us - out of Pilate's court, under 
the erown of thorns out of the cros8g." "Wermons on Living ub = 
Jects,1892,p.,44, For the thought of outiting on Chrigt and gz in- 
ing harmony gee g8ermon, "The Lost Purity hegtored,"” 3, P.7.N.L.-p 267. 
Gf, too Martin Luther's "white devil" which perguades to g8piri- 
tual g8ins, the "black devil" which perguades to Tlegshly g&ins, in 
Gal.T1:4, with Bushnell's germon on "Respeotable Sin" S,P.7, N.L. 

PP +826 =544, Mogst Trequent 18 the appearance of the "moral power 
theory." Its frequency i .-- prohibits & cataloguing of refer- 
ences to it; one atriking degcription of it is found in "The Spirit 
in Van", 1907 , where vicarious love is 8poken of as "the God- 
power fallen upon mans" p.,245 
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of the Trinity to the atonement. 


The Incarnation and the Divinity of Jesug 
& digcugsion of Bug mell's theory of atonement is not com- 
plete without gome consideration of his doctrine of the Trinity. 


The earliest record we have of Bushnell's conception of the Trin- 


ity is found in his "Concio Ad Clerum” on the "Divinity of Chrigh® © 


delivered at the annual Commencement of Yale College, 1848, 
Profes8g0r Stuart. had tranglated Sehleiermacher's article "On the 
Digerepancy between the Sabellian and the athanasian lethod of 
Repregenting the Doetrine of the Trinity.” In this article the 
great german theologilun asgserted that Praxeas, Noetus, Beryll, 
and Sabellius denied the eternal exigtence of a plurality of per- 
gons in the God-head, Sabellius is interpreted as an archetype 
of Schleiermacher; the Sabellian theory is get forth as teaching 
that there was no Tirst pergon of the Trinity before the Orea- 
tion of the world when the God-head united with it as creator, 
gu3tainer and leziglator; no gecond person antil the birth of 

the man Jegus when the Godhead united with him in special redemp- 
tive operations; no third pergon before "that community existed 
wherein he operates and dwells in his particular manner, viz., 


PY 


the church," With this view Bushnell professed general agree- 
G) 


ment. His thought is that God takes the Trinity as a means for 


the expres8sion of His nature, This idea is abgolutely vital to an 


l, Printed in Vol, "God in Christ”" pp. 119-180 | 

2, Biblical Repository, Series I, Vol.6, July 1835, Stuart's trange 
lation of Sehleiermacher's "On the Digcrepanecy,etc.” p.b9 

9, "God in Christ" ppzll2, 134, 135. 
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undars tanding of the work of Christ, Bughnell congsiders the work 
of God in Christ, not from the gpeculative 8 ide of the nature of 
the union of the divine with the human, but Ttrom the practical 
way in whi oh God expregges His feeling, "The very thing we want," 
Says Bughnell, "is to find that God is moved by s8uch humanities, 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities.” He 8ays that the 
three pergons are given to him "for the gake of their external 
impregsion, not for the internal investigation of their contenta,”" 
Bug hne 11 is not pogiting an unknowmm or an unknowable God when he 
8ays we cannot enter into His ultimate TY Wrap This is &a dif- 
ficulty which is not practical, but gpeculative for him. Language 
the power of expregsion, is limited, Finite molds are unadapited 
to express the living reality, BUT EVEN THOUGH BUSHNAELL DOES 
DOUBT THE POWER OP EXPRESSION TO JIVE THE CONTENTS OF THE MZTA- 
PHYSICAL NATURE OP 30D, HIS OWN THEORY GIVES, FOR ALL PRACTICAL 
PUFPOSES, THAT WHICH IS NECESSARY TO KNOWN CONCEINNING: HIS NATURE, 
He ingsigts upon the unity of Goa: "c0d is three in no guch genge 


that he is not one; leust of all is he three, in no guch 8engse 


that he has relations oft authority and gubjection in his rhracnactl 


God in Christ" p.l65; gee als0 p.l80 
Ibid., P.i68 | 
The GChristian goul"geeg God and knows him by an immediate 
and ever-epregent knowledge® - Sermons For the New 
Life. P.2397. Bus mell maintains that Christians 
must know God by immediate experience, to know Hin 
as we know ourgelves by congcio ugness; if this im- 
mediate knowledge of God is mys tioiem\ henry he Says, 
"Ghrist, Paul and John were teachers of it? "Christ and 
His 3zlvation, " pÞ.345 

4, "Viearious mp ei Spot- P3514 


| 
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While arguing Tor the deity of Jegus he argues for the deity of 
man, Saying that "God is what we want, not a man; \ God revealed 
through man, that we may gee His heart, and hide our guilty 


nature in the bo gom of His love, G3Fod 80 identified with our 


race as to gieznify the pogsible union and eternal identification 
Ll 


of our nature with his," This as8eriilon is characteristic 

of Bughnell, He gays that "piling on Scripture quotations ought 
to gufficiently prove it (Christ's divinity.) and yet after it 
is proved in this manner, it will gcarcely geem to be true.” He 
finds the Unitariang of gervice becauge they gtart with Christ 
at the level of humanity and cannot keep him there: "The cloger 
1e bring him down to manhood the more evidently visibly, indis- 
putably guperhuman, or divine he Py” one of the clear- 
est expregsions of Bughnell's conception of the relation of 
Jeagus to Jod is in the germon, "Christ agleep,” He gays here 
uhst the works of Chriast is to "humanize Divinity.” By a nature 
"fellow to our om, he may leing nimself within our range, and 
meet our feeling by a Teeling formally humanized in na 


The divintty of Jegus is no igolated Tact; it is an ex- 


perience common to all Christians. The incarnation is not merely 


L-20G..in .Chriat, p.l2z7 

2. Sermon in Vol, "Chrigt and His Salvation.” pp.14c,149., 

3, Sermon "Chrisgtian Ability” game voLume, p.l75 This is the 
view that Bughnell ec mgistently kept of the relation of Jegus 
to Fod., The relation of God to the human was the gource of 
the tri-pergonality. Even in" The Chrigstian Trinity & Practi- 
cal Truth,” New Englander,No,48, Nov. 1854, where Bushnell most 
clearly approxinates the Nicene doctrines, he finds the deep- 


egt Tact of the Trinity to be that GOD IS A BEING PRACTICALLY 
RELATED TO HIS CRBATURES p.502 
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the Teeling of God brought dowmn by Jegugs. The incarnation is & 
process which fills the lives of all Christians with As, 3 
Righteougness is of God; Christ brings this guffering rizhteousg- 
negs of God into the corporate life of the race, and in this 


gutfering righteougness the believers ghare, The Moral Power 


theory is the as8gertion of a univergal incarnation of the "Teel- 


ings* of God. Christ becomes leaven in the Trace, The great 


work of rTedemption unfolds by internal growth, Christ congtructs 
a8 "corporate gtate,” the church, Here is an ideal not excelled 
by Ritgchl's conception of the kingdom: "the digciples in it 

(the corporate g8tate) are to be Christ's living epistles, gogpels 
o7 the life, new incarnations of the word, ghowing always what 1s 


in the text by what is expreazcd, 


L., In & letter to Dr, Bartol, Apr.ll, 1649, Bughnell writes, 
"he tendency of German 8peculations and reactions you have geen 
(as in Ullman's article on the "Esgence of Christianity®), is 
towards the (Incurnation,"” the wnion of the divine and the human 
in the pergon of Jgegus, understanding that union in its highest 
genge, I an confident that Unitarianigm and orthodoxy can 

never meet in any o ther point than this your human Or 
creature Saviour is, in one view, an offence to us, becauge it 
jJugtifies that Trigid dictum of the logical judgment which 
aggerts that God is too Tar off, too eg8gentially incommunic=zble, 
to guffer a real union with humanity.”, "Life of B,B." by M.B.C., 
P.220 | 
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in their 1ife ana walk and character.” The 4aiaciples 


are called "new incarnations, in this manner of Chrigt nt? 
After getting forth how %hrist must be inczrnated in the 
world, Bughnell SY "ire we going to be inearnsted like 
our divine Master? Even g0! Trop»ing only the form of 

the word, the eoming into flesh, it is no inconsiflerable 
part of owr d4ignity and Gol-likeness in agacrifice, that 

we are able to go directly fown into the corporate evils 

of men, for their 081% In "Porziveness and Law" he gees 
the corporate nature of evil, the "gagolidarity of the eurge", 
which is defined as the Aigcipline orilered for gviritual 


profit and recovery, Unier the "golifarity principle” the 


best and purest guffer, thege Bughnell calls, "SUB- SAVIOUR 


Summary: Horace Bughnell's Theory of Atonement. 


In this eaption, the word theory is uged a4vigedly. 
The expogition above gnhoms that Bushnell had ONE theory 
of atonement. The floetrine of Gol back of the atonement ig 
that which might be termed pastripagsian. God loves, guffers, 
and gacrifices for men, QJegus reve=nled in time what God 1s 
in eternity, He his eternally "male ecogt" to win men unto 
himself, In this making cost he has t:kien the slnner upon 
his love, for He has eternslly loved him. In this love -all 


tendencies toward hesitancy to forgive are obliterated. 


No qaate is in God's disrogitiongs: but He is a being of rizht- 


e0ugness, not a gpineless leity without a hatred of wrong. 


3ermon, "Salvation by Wan,” in vol, "Chrigt and Figs 
Salvation", pp. 285,2%, 
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od is guch a being as Jegus. His character ghows He can 
forgive becnuge Fe makes the forgiveness eost Him gome- 
thing. The ainner aeens this. Christ engages' the Teeling., 

He reveals that God has alwoys been ready to receive the 
prodigal, for He has eternally been burdened by FHFis vicarious 
love, This moyrsl nower of Christ streams into the Teeling 

of the ginner, and reforms his will, He, too, becomes filled 
nith the power of Jod unto als pre epi y Thus God is incarnate 
in Him. 3But the gtory of atonement loes not end here, There 
Is a "eorporate gtate” in which in{ilviduals ghare the power 
of Christ, and as "Sub-Saviour Sufferera" zo forth to win 

the world with the moral power of God. 

This 8study of Bughnell is an attempt to ghow wh<t was 
centrel in his teaching coneerning the atonement, But the 
danger is that even an appreci-tive digcussion of his work 
Will rob it of its nrophetic ingizht, and turn it into "op- 
zanized abetractions, his definition of mathematioes. Bugh- 
nel1l insisted that the poets are the true metephyslecians, 
but in site of his lack of interest in abgstruge 8peculation, 
he was 8 metaphysician. Fe "reacted against the Iintelleetual- 
iz3tie orthodoxy of Taylor and others who retarded the stale 
products of byzone metirhysics as the revealed truth of 04.9 
His own "gtubborn attempt to think clearly and eorgsigtently” 


about the na ture of reality was gubordinate to his legire to 


clarify and viniie-te his religious faith, The full title 


D, V. Macintogh, "The Reaction Againgst Metaphysics In 
Theolozy,”" Ghieago, 1911], 
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of the book which eontzsing his metarhyaics is, "Nature 

and Sunernatural, as together constituting THE ON8 SYSTEM 

OP GOD.” The author is motivated by the flegire to gee 

the natural and the gupernatural brouzht into harmony 

through redemption; these form the one 3ygtem of Tol, There 
1s more than a mere world of eause and effect; this mech- 
anleal world is but the gcaffolliling for God's empire, "while 
the aunernatural aide con ennngt with free intel ligences, 
their government =-n4 redemption ----compriges all the real 
and last ends of his Eg 3 There is much in this book 
that is antiquated because of the acientific advance zained 
by the theory of evolution; molern interpretation of the 
Blble Tinds little of permanence in the loetrine of miracles 
as get Zorth by Bugshnell, and moral interpretation of the 
nature of humin life tenils townris the ies of rrozregsive 
future life r=:ther than the annihilation of the 30uls of 
31nners as & regult of the natural retributive effects of gin, 
he nature of this thegis confines our interest to! Bughnell's 
8trong aggertions of the reality of gin, human freedom, and 


the nature of re@emption. 


How central the atonement ag the revelation of the nature 


of God was to Bughnell, is seen in a mere guwmmary of the main 


points of this book. The tegst of the book is; MmThe CGCrogs of 


redemytion is no after-thourzht, but is itgel? the grand all- 


Lt. Horace Bughnell, "Nature and the Supernatural", fourth 
* eodn., 18959, pp. 520-521 Bushnell hell many points in 
common with goleridze; the azreement is evilent in this 
book, They hell to hwnan freedom; = moral theory of the 


atonement, the raslity of gin, anf many general meta- 
physieal preguppositions. 


lominating ilea around which the eternal ayatem of god 
a dtiote Let us take up the thread of this Aig- 
eugglon and ge8 how the thegis is gustainel. More than 
halt of the chapters in Wature and the Supernatural are 
levoted to ghowing that the world of nature involves &8in, 
acts which are blameworthy beecauge of our free will; that 
gin introduces .retribution which 4Aigorganizes gociety; 

that regtorstion cannot be 8ccomplighed through gelf-reformation 
or gelf-culture; that there ecun be no rational obJjeetion to 
the interpogition of God to ritht the wronzsas of nature or 
to provide an efficacious remedy tor s in; that we might 
therefore exrect guch an intervogition; that guch an inter- 
pogition there tis been, beciuge "the character of Jegus 
forbids Fis pogsible clagsificntion with men,” Bughnell 

is moved to ghow that God is it mork in the. natural realm 
in a redlemptive way, but "the trus living God, beautifully 
exrregged in a gmall way in nature, is as vastly gnperior 
being 8till, who holds the worlds of nature in his ktands, 
and acts unon them as the Revtifioer, Reddencr, Regenerator, 
and is even more visibly, convincingly, ani gloriously ex- 
pregged in Christianity than he is in the worlds 

there is more econvineing evilence for God, in the life and 


pagsion of Jegus, then in all the mechaniesl adaptations of 


2 
the worlis.” - In Jonathan YZawaris' "History of the Work of 
: ( 


NH. & Sez P. 139 
Id., 2. 509 
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Redemption” and in Horace Bughnell's "Natural and the 
Supernatural”, the world was vigualized as a gatagze get 

for redemption. For Edwards the zrand purpoge of reflemp- 
tion was the manifestation of the glory of the blegged 
Trinity; for Rughnell it was the revelation of the eternal 
erogs in the heart of Fold, The ohrs 89 "eternal crogs" 
appropriately gumnarized the "moral OWSr theory” of atone- 
ment. Back of the atoning process Edwarils places an impag- 
give deity who is determned to have His gatigfaction, and 
to have His govereiznty maintained by punighment. Bugh- 
nell gubgtitutes Tor the najegtic govereign & suffering 

Foa4 who is bound to reveal His viearious love by "making 
cogt,” The end of the atoning process for Edwards is the 
regtoration of Gol's govereignty ani the law, The author 
of the moral power theory faithfully holds the end of the 
at onement to be The restor«etion of ne? One holas that man 
is moved golely by divine decrees; the other holds unyield- 
ingly the lo etrine of & creative freedom as the guper- 
natural in man. These are goms of the main diifferences be- 
tween the theories of atonement hell by Edwards, the elder, 
and Horace Bugshnell. This zeneral gtatement which ghowsg 


whit the trena of the Roetrine of atonement hvs been from 


the time of Edwards to Bughnell will be amplified in the 


zeneral gumamry which follows, 


Tonereal Swmary ., 


This 8tuily bezan wnith a eongiderstion of Jonathan Edwards, Sr. 


It was pointed out how his combination of mystieiam, abgolute 
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11e6align, anq1 Calviniam proAucel an artificial theory of 


the atonement. The enf1 in the atonement is to be the egs- 
tablighment of JoC's govereignty, the exhibition of His 
glory, and the upholdins of the 11 anity ot His law, The 
worth oz man 1s implicitly Alenied, and there is no real 
movement on the part of god to gain men, but rather to 
punigh them. His i1les of God's pregcience as excluding any 
po8sible freedom Tor man z0es beyond the Calvinistic doetrine 
of the pogsibility of both pregcience for God and freedom 
I0r man Another place where Galvin 1s "out-CGelvinel" is 

in the aggertion that man is just as Tree as he ever was be- 
cause muan never hal any "gupernaturesl” to loge; Edwards ' 
metashysienl i14e:1lism has no place for freedom even Tor Adam. 
But in gvite of the fact that freeflom is eliminated ani evil 
minimized mlwarils leveloped the doctrine of gatisfaction fa 
gin, The 8s llozistic form in which Bdwards expressed the 
loetrine of gatisfact ion male a more rtgorigtic gcheme of 
atonement than that of ingelm or the Reformers, His con- 
eeption of & pogsible transfer of merit eoupled with the 
Joetrine of Chriszt's complete gatisfaetion for gin made the 
atonement a gatiafection of private justice, 

The Universaliats maintained that, on the basis of 
these coneeptions of merit and gatigfaction galvation mizht 
be lJemanded for all men. Phe Unitarians objected to the 
Immorality inherent in the olier Zdwarda"' acheme, and the 


Bchool of Jonathen Edwaris, Jr., attempted to gtem the ris- 
ing tile of Aiggension by new definitions for the old 
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categories. While maintaining much of the O14 Oalvinistie 
lootrine,. the commereial analoxries were given up, and 

exactitude in Jegeription of the gort of justiece applicable 
to the atonement was Iinsigted upon, Public justice becime 


the battle ery of the RBdwardean g8chool, For mogt of the 


members 02 this School, the work of Chrigt, apart from his 


zuffering and leath, played no part in the atonement, The 
active obedience of Thrist was made of none effect, for it 
had no place in gatiesfying the exizencies of the aivine 
Fovernment. In gpite of a11 the refinements that were added 
by the Rdwarleans, the artificial gcheme of GFrotius proved 
no more acceptable to liberal thinkers in the orthodox ehureh 
than to the Univergalists and Unitarians,. The New Haven 
3ehool] of thouzht tried to gave too much of Galvinigm by 
merely adldling refinements to the Dutch jurigt's theory of 
atonement, There was too little in this scheme of atonement 
for man's ail. P7The thouzht moved in a realm geparated from 
actual life, It erred in the interrretation of cod, The 
Grotian picture oz deity is that which mizht be exvrected 
trom & lawyer. There is more resvect for the law than for 
gubJecots oZ the law, The Sovereign of the universe acts 
In precisely the game manner as & man trained in the erimi- 
nil courts and raiged to the pogition of ruler of a country. 
The true nature of both God and man is never gresped, 

Horace Bughnell unleratoofl the governnental theory too 
well to accept it. He woul4 not countenance a Qoetrine which 
put either an artificial honor or governmental exizencies in 


the way of the expression of? Jo's love, While he uget 
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gome of the ancient categories, he developed and eonaistent- 


ly uged 8 moral theory of atonement, While the Abelardiangs 
hal '8aid that YJhrist was the pledge of God's love, Bugshnell 
maintzined that Christ revealed the viecarious nature of that 
love, and that Jagus was, in time, & rovelation of what God. 
is in eternity, He was, in times, a revelation of the fact 
that theres has been a ecrogs in God's heart from eternity. 
While the Socinians hal arbitrarily made the reguwrrection 

of G%rist the ceentrel thinsz in the atonement, Bushnell 41d 
not accept their one-gi4led interpretetion, but Iingisted 

that Shriast's "heavenly errand” eongsigted in all that He 
"guffered, Aid, and NT His conception of Christ's 
vocation antedsted that of Ritgchh, The Socinian and Unit- 
arilan coneeptions lacked that impetus Tor moral gzlvation 
that comes from the Pauline econeeption of "Grist in ug", 
The moral power theory ig an expression of this belief; 

it i8 an interpretation of the power of God universally 
incarnate in Chrigtians. Paith in Thrist neang an agguraence 
that col's vieariousg love is: Shared with believers for the 
pProzTregasive overcominz of evil. Vhile the older conceptions 
were non-go0ci-l, 1f not -anti-8gocisel, Bughnell's conception 
of the corporate nature of both zoofd and evil approxim:ted 
molern conceptions of the true nature of influences at work 


in g0ciety. The church becomes the body of Christ; there 


is geen in this trouzht the egaentials of the Ritgchlian 
14eal of? the echurch:-ag an instrument of reform. It is als 


evident that the great leader of American thouzht was not a 
metaprysical ilenligt of the abgolutistic types, A 
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He diligently .protested againgst the doctrine of determinigm, 
and mechanical Aegcriptions of the manner in which the will 
works. The universe is not a mere iles in the mind of God; 
it is His "sengorium", S$in is not "xzaood in the making"; It 
Is not merely a necessary limitation of man's finitude to 

be over come by an abgorbed eontemplation of the Abgolute 

but Yo Bughnell , it is & reality, to be overcome by & 
revelation of God as viecarious love. This awakeng & correg- 
nonding love in the heart. of man, freeing tim progregsive- 
ly by liberating Jlormant moral powers Wmich make him not & 
link in the "alamantine chain of cauge anf effect”, but a 
gupernatural being. This is & theory of atonement which 
gtands at the neak of the levelopment of the loetrine in 
American theolozy and is a conception nade vital by Horace 
Bughnell which is far ginerior to any previous eontribution 
to the gubject., 

The Civil war nDeriod in America was marked by a re- 
aggertion of the freedom of man. Lincoln was the Great 
Emancipator in the politicil realm. This game period wes 
1180 marked by & strugzle for greater freedom in reliz-ious 
thouzht., Horace Bughnell was the z2ranat melintor of his 
time, He gaved the ortholox branch of the church with his 
loetrine of the univerg:l imearnation oft Jod's power in the 


atonement, With this Great Emancirator of theology, the 


ethical, or moral power theory of atonement gained the ag- 


ceendanecy nhich it rizhifully merits. While additions have 


been male to Bughnell's loetriney, it atill stsnds as the 


eulninastion of the levelopment of the i4lea of atonement in 
religious thouzht., 


_— 
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Supplementary Chapter on the Development of the 
"Eoclesiagtical Doetrine* of atonement 


It has geemed necegssary to add this chapter to a digeusgion 
of the development of the doctrine of atonement in american 
thought becauge one cannot appreciate just what has been econtrib- 
uted to that doetrine wilhout a knowledge of the various theories 
that have influenced, the theologians of this country. It will be : 
impossible to give &s complete account of all the theories of 
atonement that have been developed in the Chrigtian Church; this, 
in itself, would be voluminous. It would necessitate a com- 
plete discuassion of the main doctrines eoneerning the nature of 
Christ and His work as they have appeared in Chureh history. 

It is thought, however, that a brief digcussion of the main lines 
of development which concern the idea of atonement, will olarify 
gome of the points at iggue as they appear in the main body of 
this thesis. Without gome knowledge of the work of the main con- 
tributors to the doo vrine of atonement, an adequate appreciation 
of the limitations and the powers of american theologians can- 
not be gragped. It is vital to a correct undergtanding of the 


thought of the early "New England Triumvirate" that one gtudy 


their theory of atonement in the light of their adherence to and 


teparture from the work of angelm and the great heformers. To 


gtudy the "Governmental theory” as it appeared in the work of the 


younger Riwards and his guceceggors, one ghould have & knowledge 
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of the theory as it #as developed by Jrotilug. An appreciation 
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of the work of Bughnell cannot be had without a preliminary 
8tudy of the more ethical theories of atonement as they were 
get forth by Augustine, abelard and Zoeinus, This indicates 
the nature and purpose of this study; It is historical, in one 
genge; it is & eritical g8study in another, Comparigons with the 
work of the theologians digcussed in the main body of this paper 
Will often appear. 

Auzugste Sabatier gels Torth three distinot periods in "Ec- 
Glesiastical Doctrine” which produced three different concep- 
tions of the work of IRS FIN His three divisions will 
furnish & convenient outline for this digousslon. The Tfirst 
definite, gS8peculative, conception of an objective redemption, 
not baged on figures and unalozies drawn from the Old Tegtament 
is found in the thought of the Pathers, Christ is here considered 
ag & rangsom which 7od paid to Siztan, The gecond conception holas 


from the time of the first 8cholastic down to the end of the 


. geventeenth century and is domirated by the juridicial eoneeption 


of an objective gatisfaction given to God, as &a debt paid to & 
areditor, or as gubgsiitutionary pain acceptable to a judge. The 
third theory is that of a morul trangaction accomplighed, no 


2 
Longer in heaven, but in the conscience. 


I. 
The iangsom Theory 


While the Tangom theory had been fairly generally repudiated 


be fore the American theologians began their work, it will be 


briefly digcugged becauge of the general higtorical interest in 


I. Auguste Sabatier,"” The Doctrine of the atonement and Religion 
and Moral Culture.” Translation, 1904 . 
2. Ibid., pp .60-94 
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this gueer theological aberration. Jgugstyn, called the Martyr, 
(4,c1ir.165) introduced two thoughts concerning the work of 
Christ which were later fTaghioned into definite theories of 


atonement. 


Jus ton, Martyr . and Irenaeus 

In his dialogue wLitn rrypho, he introduced the theory of 
the "recapitulatory" nature of Christ's work, and algs0 aggerted 
that Christ weakened 3ztan's power over OO It; was & ghort 
8step for Irenaeus (Bighop of Lyons 177) to take when he made 
the whole of Christ's work fit into this recapitulatory he, 
He algo adopted the gugzgestion of Jugtyn concerning Christ's 
weakening the powr of Satan, Trenaeus held that Christ Treed 
man from the "apos tasgy* because of the unjust tyranny to which 
it gubJjJjected man, Satan was vanquished by the Son of Man's 
keeping of the NR His Yedemption was Jjust and withe 
out violence. He redeemed his coun property that justice might 


| 4 
be done, and that the work of God might not go to degtruecetion., 


It is insistently arged that God's zoodnegs does not degert his 
3) 
Jugtice in this trangsaciion Harnack gays that Irenaecus was 


free from the thought that Sutan had natural rights over man, 
6 


from which man, through the deceit of Jod, was releaged, This 


The ante-Nicene Fathers, tr,1696, Vol.I, p.241 

Ibid., Irenzeus "againgt Heregieg" Book V, C.XXIT, p.549 
Ibid., P.d49 

Ibid., P.O27 

Ibid., Book III, C.,AkxvV, PareS, P.b59 

adolph Harnack," Higtory o t Dogma" tr, 1896, Vol.2,p.290 
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was, in outline, the theory that was dominant in the eiroles 

of traditional orthodoxy for nearly as thougand years... It 1s quite 
probable that this eurilous movement formed "moins q4'une doctrine 
arrotee que de degcriptions populaires, ou tous les traits ne 
doivent pas tre pYis au pied de la PW, Riviere readily 
recognizes, however, that the *"nys ti00-theologique" Speculation 
which as8eried that in the -incarnation there was a Tdivinisation" 
of human nature through the wunion of the Logos with the body of 
man, did not furnish a complete theory of red-mption among the 
Fathers. ITrenaeus combined the "nystical theory" with the 
rangom theory. The theory of the-rYecapitulatory nature ot 
Christ's pergon and work was fitted into this sGheme. Christ be- 
ame & new federal "RY A Second Agam, who restored man from the 
power of Zautan to the likeness.of god, In a gingle paragraph 
Irenaeus combined the kyS3L041 "vkaory with the rangom Theory. 
3atan was vanquished by the. Son's obedience to the c ammandments\, 
and man was get free "from .the grasp of Mis posgessor.,.” The 
bender mercy of god regtored his om nandiwork by means of the 


ora. Irenaeus was no crude legaligt. He Ingsigted that Fod 


was 200d and merciful, as well as just, 


Tertullian 


Tertullinn (d.Cir, 220), however, with his fondness for the 
legalistic carried out to greater Lengths the theory of recapi- 


talation, and hints at trickery on the part of God in rangoming 
man from Satan, He held that it is not only becauge God became. 


42. Vo. Heregies, Book V, G.821l 
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man that Christ.is oulled Adam, The Aipostles uged the term Adam 
in mas Tock Chrigt "becauge it was by just the contrary 
operation that god recovered his own image and likeness, of 
which he tad been robbed by the devil,o; Satan put the tempt- 
ing word in Eve and geduced her. God redeemed man "through 

a "contrary operation" by putting the Redeeming Word in the womb 


of the Virein Marr. Here in the words "aemula operatione" is 


the germ of the idea-of a "plougs Traud”" in God's accomplishing 
2 


the releage of man. 


Origen 
While Tertullian only hints at trickery on the part of God 


in rangoming man from Satan, Origen explicitly-states that God 
uged fraud in the transaction. He asgerts that Christ's death 
was analagous to that of thoge who died to remove pestilence; 

he algo gtrikes & vicarious no te. But, atter an expogition of 
this view of Christ's work, he goes on to ay that Christ, "the 
g80-called man,” died to degtroy the ruler of evil spirits who 
held in 8 ub jection the gouls of all men, Origen's degcent from 


the gublime to the ridiculous was even more precipitous. In 


his "Commentary on Matthew" he cegerted that Christ was delivered 


up to the "Princes of this age,” who in turn delivered him to 
the Jews. - The deity congented to this in order "that thoge --- 
might be laughed at and might be derided by the Lord, in- 


a8much, as contrary to their expectations, ib was to the dQe- 


FP a Rarr LI. _ TCL C__—_=FPL FA ORaoaAaADOCxNXXYYD _ - 


lJaTertullian, "On the Flegh of Christ" C.17, a.N.?., C.l7 
2. laghdall, "The Idea of atonement," pp.,249-250 
3. Origen "Yg,Celsus" Book I, C.XXXI a.N.ÞF., VOLJIV pp .409,410 
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8truction of their om kingdom and power, that they received from 


the Pather the: Zon, who was raiged on the third day, by having 


aboligshed His enemy Leath, made us conformed, not only to the 


image of His geath, but” als0 of His regurrestion." Raghdall 

a0 on no & #06 how Origen thought that Christ's death: frugtrated 
the demons ' plan to hold Christ and His PO a. _ The thought 
geems to be that the "g0-called"” man was mis judged by the demons, 
They thought he was & common man, but they Tound. that they were 
dealing, not with a mortal being, but with an Inmortal being who 
by his power over death degtroyed the rule of thoge who held 
their Sceptered eway by virtue of their power over the lite and 


death of mortuls. Christ accomplished this through his Inmor- 


tality and that of his Tollowers. 


Fregzory Of Nys88a 


Jregory of Nyssa (B.Cir.535) worked cut a 8till more con- 
gistent g8tory of the rangom. Man 8g c1d nhimself into glavery voLl- 
untarily. For God to arbitrarily Tegcue man would be an act 
of inJjustice. If Jod, however, wigshed to pay a price of rangom 
acceptable to the glave's master, this would be congonant with 
FEED The greategt rangom that could be offered would be 
te Christ of miraculous power. The "Enemy" gaw in Christ the 
greatest figure that hud ever appeared in history, and he thought 
that he could gecure an advance in power by an exchange of thoge 


 "ghut up in the prigon of death” for Christ. But Satan could not 


l.Origen, "Commentary on Matth."” Book 15S, C49, Ai.,N.,F.Vol.9,p.481l 

2,0rigen, "Commentary on John” Book 6'\, Sec.37, Aa.N.P.,Vol.9,p.978 

3," The Jreat Catechism,” C.2% P.492, N4cene and Pogs% Nicene 
Fathers, 2nd.3er.Vol.y 
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look upon the unclouded manifegtation of God, 80 it was necegssary 
Tor the Deity to be hidden under the veil of human nature, "That 
80, as with ravenous figh, the hook of the Deity might be gulped 
dow along with the bait of flegh, and thus life being introduced 
into the nouge of deat'l. ---- trat which is diametrically oppoged 
to light and lite might I, The o utcome is that "he who 
first deceived man by the bait of gengusl pleagure is himselft 
Ceceived by the pregentment of the human —_—_— Fregory the 
Jreat (540? -604) algo taught that Christ made "as it were, a kind 
of hook of himagel? for the death of the devil; for he asgsumed 

a body in order thut this Behemoth might geek therein the death 


of the flegh, as if it werd his bait but while he is un- 


jJustly aiming at the death in his pergon he logt us, whom he was, 


a8 it were, justly holding, He was caught therefore in the hook 
of his incarnation, beozuse while he 80 ght in him the bait of 
his body, he was pierced with the gharp hook oft his aria. 
In this first period grotegsque images were employed to de- 
no te the gurprise of Satan when he 4180 0vered the true nature of 
Christ. The deity of Jegus, Since it was hidden, was pictured 
as a hidden instrument which caught Satun unawaregs., "Le filet 
d *oigeleur, 1 hamegon, la gouriciere, apparaiggent tour a tour 
dans les homelies, avec un accompagnement de CEIGDLP LOG plus 
Jv! moins pittoresques ." 


1.Ibid. Chapters 259 & 24. 
2. Ibid., C.26, p.49h 
9, Vorals on Book of Job, 2nd part of Vol.,s, p.569,tr. Oxford, 1850 
4, Riviere, Op.Cit. p.92 
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Saint augugtine 


Saint augugtine's doetrine of the abonement 18 a 2004 &@Xx- 
ample of the lack of eystem in the then current theories concern- 
ing the work of Chrigt. The theory remained ity what Riviere 
termed "cet etat encore amo rphe," Augugtine had a variety of 
conceptions of the atonement; he conceived of Chrigt's death as 


an expiatory gacrifice, as reconciling the divine anger, as a 


penal gubstitute, and algo as a rangsom. 4 Sketch will be given 


of gome of the. main points in his thought, The gin of the Tirst 


parents was pagged on to man, -and the human race was passed into 
. L 
the hands of Satan, Adam's gin thus corrupted all of thoge 
PA 


.gegscended trom him. Becauge of univergal gin all were in need 
of & "mediator", a "Reconciler, who by the offering of one gac- 


rifice, of which all the g8acritices of the law and the prophets 
S 
were types, Should take away the wrath. The only way in which 


Adam's gin en be blotted out is through the one mediator be- 
wween god and man, the mediator Christ Jegus who was generated 


of the Spirit and needed, congequently, no regeneration by the 
o 
Spirit. Jegus Christ was both man and 9vod. Bego tten without 


original gin, and having no carnal lust, "being made gin, no t 


His own, but ours ---- ghowed ---- that in a certain genge He 
| & | 
died to gin." Chrigt's death is algo related to man's freedom 


l.Ibid. * Pe. 9l 

2. galt augugtine, "Enchiridion" C,26, N&P.N,P.,VolL.III,p.246 
3. Tbid., C.35, p.249 

4.Tbid., C.49, p.2hs 

5,Tbid., C.5, p.c49 

6.Tvid., C.,4l 
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from Satan, Satan perguaded man to ungodliness and made him 

worthy of La; Christ's giving of his life, coupled with 
His regurrection cagt out i,” Since Christ degerved no 

punis ment, Satan is pictured as a Shylogk who overgstepped 


his jugt demands when he put him to death, and "g0 the devil 


in that very d-ath of the flegh, lost man, whom he was pogsessing 
bo) 


by an abgolute rizht, geduced as he was by his om congent.," 

This game idea 1s geen in the work on the I, where Augus - 
tine combines the rangom theology and the idea of jugtification 
as the reconciliation to the just :anger of a loving God who de- 
livered up his Son for all of his. enemies, "Man" is dismissed 
free by believing in Hin whom (Satan) slew without any debt. 

In this way, 1% is that we are gaid to be Jjugtified in the blood 
07 "TOP While Augugiline gpeaks of the wrath of god and 
God's anger, he does not mean a"digturbed feelinz,” but anceria 

& " Jus. digpleagure againgt ca It is apparent that augugtine 
does not hold to the penal gs ubaetitution of Chrigt's pains to ap- 
peage an angry Jod, as this "penul theory" Is g0 often expreaged, 
He gees God as propitious and loving already, There is a, curious 
admixture here in augugstine., This game incongruity is geen In 


Peter Dombard who 8howed the influence of abelard congtantly 


though eritical of the latter's extreme pogsitiong, and who like 


l1.3aint augugstine,” On the Trinity" Bk.IV C.lf, peT77 Vol.ITIL 
2+TIbid., p.78 
3.TIbid. 
4,C*'1I6, pe.l77 

' 5.82Bnc.C.33,p.249; See algo "City of God" Dod's tr.,Vol.2,p.297 and 

"On the Trinity" Bk.,13, C.l6, W&P.N. 7. VoL.,LIIL 

6.4illiston Walker, "A History of the Ghrigtian Chureh," p.266 
7.Jeorge Barker Stevens ' "The Christian Doctrine of Balvation,p., 140 
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his Master 8treagcd the erogs as the pledze of God's Love which 
kindles love in man's heart for God which is the eg8gence of 
Salvation. But he also gpoke of the crogs as &a trap baited. 
with Christ's blood. 
This first period with its "nytholo zical"” explanations of 
Christ's gaving work did not influence the New England thinkers 
by way of the grotegque figures, The theory of recapitulation 
is found in practically all of the Pathers; and this theory, 
has leſt iis vestizial trace in New England Theology . Thoge 

mho have held to the theory of recapitulation were p.ieaged at 
the eage with which they could contemplate the enti:e life of 
C:rigt, and find in it corregspondence to the lite of "our first 
parents,” From Christ's conception to his erucitixion they 

gaw the recapitulatory process at work. Christ conceived by & 
virgin, was the recapitulatory replica of Adam's birth from 

the virzin earth; Christ's hanging upon the tree was the recup- 
{tulation of adam's temptation from the fruit of the tree, p-- 
one regstoring, the other losging man's rights. These "recapitula- 
tions” took no fundamental pLace in the doetrine of atonement 
following this tfirsi period. For a long time, however, the 
conceptiors of Chrigt as the gecond adam, and as the gecond 


"federal head” were accepied in circles of orthodoxy, and these 


ideas were retained by the New England theologians, 


IT. 


The Conception of Chrigt's Death ag an Ob jJeotive Satisfaction 


This ideu of Christ as the "federal head” was held by An- 


3elm, "the futher of the e8choolmen." (1093-1109) With this 


theologian the theory of atonement was brought out of its amor- 


pPhousg gtate and was crystallized into a systenatic theory. While 
the doetrine of gatisfaction had been anticipaied before the 
time 07 Angelm, and though the quotations from augugstine above 
rtoreghadow the doctrine of gatis faction, it remained ror Aangelm 
LO State It explicitly, and to ehristen it by its proper name, 
Ii is with anselm thut the gecond period of gpeculation con- 
cerming the atonement boats; From this great gys tematizer 
came the theory of atonement which 80 widely influenced gubge- 
quent theologiang. His influence was 8till pregent in the ear- 


lier periods of the New England theology. 


The angelmic Theo Try. 


angelm's contribution was in the form of a dialogue with 
an imaginary opponent called Bogo, and was entitled "Cur Deus 
Homo," The question digscusged is why an omnipotent God ghould 
have asgumed the littleness and weakness of human nature tor 
the gake of its ——— He eompletely repudiates and demoli- 
ghes the Tangom theory, Satan has no natural rights vver man 


ana god is not obligated to try a econtegt with him in jusiice, 


3atan is a traitor who took a fellLow-thief who owes allegiance 


l. angseln, "Cur Deus Homo," Part I, Ch.II, p.180 


be , 


to Tod alone, 'Nhile man Justly degerves punis ment for his sins, M 


gJatan has no qomp aot allowing him to inflict torment upon him. 3 
There was no rTeagon why God g8hould not releage man if be waned : 
hile holding that the devil has natural Tights over man, 

Angelm maintained that man does owe a debl to God, Every wisnh 
of every rational creature is the complete debt of honor owed 
to Him, Han was put in the garden to conquer the devil by not 
yielding to the devil's tempiation, and thereby to vindicalte 
teas honor of God. 4ivhout co0mpulsion he then fell and violated 
the honor of the hes,” 3in is & Tailure to render this bake, 
Man cannot regtore the injured majesty of God, tor he owes every 
rational wish to Him, and he could not offer more than 18 al- 
ready demanded, god's rule is that of: jugtice, and to pass over 
Unis 31izht to His diznity would be to treat the innocent and 
zuilty alike; This wuld be & rule of injustice. There could 
be no greuter glight to the dignity of Jod's honor Uhan that He 
ghou 1d n0t receive gatisfaction or punigh the one defrauding th 
In puniy hnent received, man involuntarily does honor to God's 
diamity, "for iT he wished to fly from a will that commands, he 
falls into the power of a will that CR, \hile anselm 
holds that man was created for happiness, an ethical gort of 

Cur Deus Homo, Part I, Ch.VII, p.1l89 

Ibid., Ch.eZ4XﬀII, p.231l 

Ibid., Ch.,X&TI, p.203 


Ibid., Ch,X£III, p.czo7 
Ibid., Oh.XxV, p.209 
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happiness which 18 made gynonymous with holiness, It is apparent E 
that in allowing man to perish, God would be refusing this hap- ; 
piness and would be degtroying rational exiglence, His highest 
te,” The argumen t thus far may be gunmarized as Tollows; 
In 8s inning man deprives 20d of His honor which can be regstored 
only as. He receives adequate gatigsfaction or the ginner is pun- 
ished, and pmishment would, if carried oui, defeat God's coreat- 
ive purpoges; and man alone cumot provide gsatisfaction for he 
already owes God all he can render, There are only two poassible 
ways for God to pregerve His dignity; "honor taken away mus t be 
repaid, or punis ment mugt follow.” Or thege two, only the Tor- 
mer rYemaing. There is no alternative; in order to pregerve His 
honor, it musgt be repaid. angelm has demonstrated to his own 
gatisTaction that a policy of punis tment would frugtrate Jod's 
purpB8ges, 80 he mugt turn to the other manner of pregerving the 
aigmity of God. 

The whole quegtion now turns on how this . honor can be re- 
paid. Unhile it were better for the whole of ereation to perish 
than for god's W 11 to be violated, we have geen that punis ment 
would lead to this annihilation and would Trugtrate God's end 
in oreation. Neither rich- nor poor would be left to/do Him 
reverence. lian 8 imply cannot heal the wounded honor of the Sove- 
TYeign., He owes perfect honor already. He cannot do more than 


eomplete obedience, and this is &a debt entered against every 


human erYeature, MWMan could not posgsibly give more than complete 
| obedience; : 


1, "Cur Deus Homo,” Book II, Ch.2 and 5, pp. 240-24l 
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28 & matter of fact he is conceived in sin and could not render 
even” complete obedience, The immutability of God's honor re- 
guires that the price paid Tor the expiaution of equal worth 
with the gervice man refuged to render; It must be of infinite 
worth, made voluntarily, and one which man is not bound to mate. 
"He who can give God anything of his own which is more valuable 
than all things in the pessession ot god, mugt be greater than 
all elge but God HimgelT, ---- therefore none but God can make 
this gatisfaction.," 3od '8 purpoge in creation cannot be 
achieved until the places of the upostate angels are filled 
with more ruly gubjJects gelected trom the ranks of redeemed 
humanity. But humanity itgelt cammot be redeemed until God 
Hingelf makes gatistzction Tor his injured honor, an act of 
gatigfaction which man ought to make but canmot. The climax 
is reached when angelm gtates;: V"IT it be necessary, therefore, 
ags it appears, that the neavenly kingdom be made up of men, ami 
this eannot be effected unlegs the aTtoregaid gatis faction can 
be made, which none bui god can make, and none but man ought 
to make, it is necesgary for the God-man to make it," aAangelm 
zets over his logical difiiculty by the ingeriion of a hyphen 
between the terns "God" and "man". He 8g:e8 the aifiiculty goed 
in reality by the ingertion of Christ in his mediatorial wor By 
In the faghion of a Pythagoras, or Arcnhnimedies, who cries "Eureka" 


Bog0 exclaims in the Joy of his heart; "Now blegged be God." we 


have made & digcovery with regard to our question.” aAngelm 


I. "Cur Deus Homo" Book IT, Chapter VI, p.245 
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apparently gees no incongruity in man's taking the place of the 
fallen angels, but he gays that if Jod were to accomplish the 
regtoration of man trom another than the Adanio race He would 
geem to have Tailed in His Hog 

Now that we have ingerted into the plot the character of the 


God-man, the denoument gwiftily follows. The God-man owes obed- 


ience, Then what can he offer to God which He does not owe? 


Being without gin, He does not owe His life. Now, nothing can be 


more gevere or difficult than for a man to gurrender His life 

for the glory of God when there is no obligation to offer it, 

and in no manner could God's honor be more conpiatete. vietiuaral 
This gort of act would be the mogst complete exhibition of the 
immutable claim which God has upon man's obligation of honor, 

It has been adnitted previougsly that i% would be better for an 
infinite number of worlds full of ereated exigtence to be annihi - 
lated rather thun the integrity of God's honor. to be violated, 

Is would apparently geem difticult to find atything that wuld 
counterbalance & Slight to 8uch dignity as God poggegges, Yet 
rather than inTlict the slightegt injury upon Christ, Bogo is 
foreced to admit he would gee all of creation Tall into no thingness , 
The gift of Christ's lite and His guffering of death outweigh 

the g ins of men "gince that life is more Lovely than ging are 
EI 


Briefly 8tated this theory of angelm rTegolves itgelf into 


the Tollowing gtatement., Ian was pluced in the garden to vindi- 


L. Ibid., Ch, VIII, p.250 
2. Ibia., Oh, XI, p.259 
3, Ivid., Ch, XIII, p.262 
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oate the honor of God by overcoming Satan, Man failed and vio- 
lated the wish of God; to violate God's d4ightest wish is sin, 
God's honor can be regstored only as the 8g inner is punighed, 
which would frugtrate God's end in creution, or as He receives 
adequate gatigfaction, This gatigfaction cannot be made by man 
for he owes more than he can possibly pay, Man camot make 
z00d this debt, and God ought not. The only way for the gurtax 
to receive payment 18 by the mediation of as God man, to whom The 
g1lightegst affront would be of greater weight than all of the. 
8ins of the world, There was Such & being offered in Christ; 
that galigtaction has been a by his giving up of lite, is 
the conelusion of 3t.angelm. 

Bogo puts a gtrong ob jecelion in St.augugtine's way, and the 
lLatuer meets it with as weuk angwer. The inguirer tells the 
teacher that if it were betier Tor un infinite number of worlds 
filled with rational existergce to perigsh rather than Chrim be 
g8lighted, thut it geems that in putting Chrigt to Ceath there 
would be the greategt pogsible evil added to the charge of _ 
According to his ob eetion, it would geem that tne death of 
Christ involved men Turither in debt rather than releasged them 
from it. A4nselm states this deed is Torgivable becauge thoase who 
put Christ to death did 80 in ignorance, 4 Christian today will 
gcarecely admit that ob jJeetions to the Lack of morality in this 


gcheme have been met. The murder of Christ really would have 


been an additional affront to god's honor. 


Be fore we leave this thouzht of angelm, we Shall give gome 


Ll. Ibid., Ch.XIIT, p.c62 
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/ | . this doetrine 
of 


the main reagons why we Teel that / hag been repudiated 
toda. In the *irst place the Tea801. agcribed to god Tor core- 
ating man 89ems puerile., In his creation of man, Tod was un- 
gnccegsful. Man got out of hand, God created man in order to ; 
zet more honor, and He 270t legs. The conception is feudal, God ; 
is not a father but & King who is unguecessful in gecuring "Wer- 
281d" Trom his vassals. The love of God ebooives no vital 
place in the gcheme. 

Since the coneeption of Aangelm was feudal, it lacked an 
ethical element, This inherent lack weakened the theory on all 
of its s8id:s, S3in, the failure ic rerder God his honor, was lege- 
majegty, Sin was not congsidered in its effect upon the individ- 
nal or gociely, It congigsted in an affront to God. The need 


Tor the atonement was not an ethical need; there is no thought 


of how the gaving effects of Christ's work were needed by man, 


The whole coneern is that god may in gome Taghion Teceive the 


honor due him. Even as Uthe need was not elhical, no more was 
the manner in which the aioning work of Chrigt was done. The 
death of Chrigst is what turned the gcales Trom the dighonor 
8ide to the gide ot honor. 311108 the need tor the atoning work 
of Christ was not an ethical need, Angelm does not concern him- 
gelf in this treatige with how the individual. can approptiate 
the saving benefits of Christ's life, or es ingelm would 8ay, 


"Ohrist's death." 


This lack of ethical content in angelm's theory 80 thoroughly 
digscredits it in modern thought that it gtands, without further 


ob Jeetion, gelf-refuted. But we ghall, before passing on to 


” 
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Later theories, enumerate gome of the other weaknegses of the 
gystem. The theory is crude in its metaphysics. It has been 
pointed out that "angelm's widely influential theory regts ul- 
tlmately on the realigtic conviction that there is guch an 
ob jective exigtence as humanity which Christ could asgume.” This 
"rTealistic conviction" is baged upon Platonic realism. VWhxile 
his thought is in line with that type of mediaeval realism which 
a8zgerts the priority and guperiority of the universal when con=- 
pared with the particular, it is not gelf-consistent. Redeemed 
humanity is to replace the fallen angels. This geems perfectly 
natural to Aangelm for buth man and angel are types of rational 
exigtence. There is no hegsitation in his acceptance of the 
gubgtitution of man Tor angel, and of the God-man's honoring 
30d, for man's failure to honor God. In 8pile of this 1t is 
aggerted that it mugt be from the adamic race that God will 
asgume human nature, for the creation of a new Trace would frug- 
trate Jods' plan, and the adamic race would not be restored. 
One is led to wonder why, Lit the 30d -man Testores the adamioc 
Tace, and if the adamic Trace regtoresg the angels, 1% might not 
be maintained that & new race could have been created from which . 
the 3od-man might have aggumed Eis humanity, - It would have 
added greater novelty; another Link would have been forged in 


the chain of the Platonic wmniversal. 


The artificiality of the g8cheme did not Llegsen its popular-. 


ity. While free from the doetrine of penal gubstitution, the 
theory did not merit the high place that it gained in Succeeding. 


thought, It was an advance over the rangom theory, but Weber's 


[ 
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hizh estimate of an "abiding element" in this theory geems over 
aramnn . He gays that this theory which bears the gpirit of 
ehivalry and feudal cugtomes his been rYepudiated by theological 
eriticigm: "But notwithstanding the attacks of a guperficial 
rationalisgm, there is an abiding element of truth in it: over 
and above each pergonal and variable will there is an abgolute, 
inmmtable, and incorruptiible will, called justice, honor, and 
duty, in conformity with the eustoms of the times." Angselm 
was not Kant, For the latter there was content, moral con- 
vietions and rules Tor the categorical imperative. What 
ethical content can be derived from. angelm's dogctrine? only 
one artificial rule: "So live that your slightest wish will 
honor god," For this theologian, to honor T7od does not mean to 
cooperate with him, to muke one's every act worthy of becoming 

a law univergal in 8cope. To honor God meant to ghow God's 
omnipotence over the whole of creation. This theological ehild 
born of anselm's thought found as congenial home in the early New 
mngland theology. The lIlikenesses were pointed out in the main 
body of this thesis; let us congsider the work of the reformers 
to gee what contribution they gave towards = golution of the 


problem. 
Martin Luther 


The first great and congistent departure. from the Aanselmic 


feudalistic g8cheme of atonement was introduced by abelard. (1079- 
1142), In his thought, God is not congsidered a monarch who 


demands the placation of His wrath and the regtoration of His 


 2.4- 
honor; 3Jod is & being eternally Loving and ready to forgive man. 
Thomas Aquinss, 1225? -1274, effected a gynthegsis of thege two 
outstanding contributions, and "in the ioman communion his 
influence has never 004904," Angelm had taught that Jegus 
by virtue of being the God-man had not owed & debt. Since he 
a1a not owe any debt, and gince a deed of guch greatness as His 
ghould not go unrewarded, He degerves g0me Yecompensse . nile 
Christ degerves & reward, he could not, in & proper gengse, be 
rewarded at all for all things of the Father were already His 
OWn « The reward, then, cannot go to Christ, but mugt go to His 
heirs. Aquinas and his gucceggors with this thought as a nu- 
cleus built up the doctrine of gupererogation. With this 
development was coupled the theory of a treasury of good works, 
a gort of Federal NRegerve gystem which in time 07z need could 
furnish ginners with credit azainst "temporal penaltieg"; it 
was by this rationalistic gchematization that the gale of indul- 
zences was justified. Mile Luther's theges attacked merely 
the abuge of the indulgence, agg8erting thet the penalties removed 
by the indulgence were only thoge impoged by the church, and that 
the use of the indulgence was value to none but weaker Chrigtians, 
ne later recalled this earlier decision, that indulzences are 
allowable rather than beneficial. "No," he now declares, "they 
belong on the contrary, in the category of deceitful and de- 


gtructive things; yea, they are & hellish, devilish, anti-Christ- 


2, 
ian fraud and robbery.” wyhe Father of the Reformation flatly 


re jeoted the ides that the church was the purYeyor of justifi- 


- 


I. VWilliston Walker, Op. Cit., P. 270 
2. Kostlin, "Theology of Luther,” Vol. I, p. 428 
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Cation. Justification, he taught, comes directly to the 
individual believer, It% is not received through effort on 
the part of the individual, but is freely received as & gra- 
ecilous gift from cod thought Christ. Thus Luther repudiates 
his old type of holiness, calling it, "cloaked holinegs", and 
the trugt in his om rTighteousness, "continual migstrugt®”, and 
a "filthy puddle." nw" William James analyzes Luther's conception 
of faith, and finds two distinet elements: "Paith that Christ 
has genuinely done his work was part of what Luther meant by 
faith, which go far is Taith in & Tact intellectually conceived 
of. But this is only one part of Luther's faith, the other part 
being Tar more vital. This other part is gomething not intel- 
lectual but immediate and intuitive, the assurance, namely, that 
I, this individual I, just as I gtand, without one pleas, etc., 
an gaved now and forever," m zhere is an emphasis here upon 
the pergonal in Luther's work that makes his eontribution unique. 
He emphagsizes the possibility of pergonal relationship with & 
triendly God. Salvation is no longer to be obtained only thru 
a check, is8ued by the chureh upon the payment of a fee, which 
demands payment from the treagure of gupererogatory merit. 

While Ritsehl accepts the idea that the "heform prinoiple” 
contains the certainty of galvation independent of all "mention- 
able instrumentalites, he gees therein & gecond line of thought 


which nogsits & community of believers. The gecond view, he 


holds, is fundamental since the church by means of the word of 
oh 


Ll, Luther, "Jalatians,” II:14, P, 78 ailtken's Tr. 
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key to g8alvation, 
God, holds the/God has givenmis hoy of the kingdom of heaven 


to the community of believers. ; Nor are the 8acraments to be 
thought of as the gole channel of divine grace, apart from which 
there can be no galvationr. Luther makes the individual re- 
S8ponsible for his own 8alvation on the human gide, and cod on 
Lhe divine. Sacraments become witnesses of man's Taith rather 
then the go0le channel of grace, VWe Hhuve dwelt at gome length 
upon this Tundamental difference between Luther and the eaPlier 
theologians of the egtablished churen. It is necegsary Tor ug 
to keep this difference in mind, if we are to fully appreciate 
the contribution that Luther made to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment ; 1t' was geen above: how gubsequent theologians departed 
from him. With the understanding of the difference between 
the theology of Luther and his predeceggors, let us congsider 
his theory of the atonement. 

Pundamental to Martin Luther's theory was & cod who, to be 
a purveyor of galvation through Christ, mugt be eggentially good, 
If one doubts this, let him re-read Luther 's comment on cgalations 
9:0. His digscussion of the uge of the term "Abba" is filled. 
with the gane emotional content that marks Paul's uge of the 
term, and portrays the depth of Luther's convietion and trugt 
in Jod 's fatherly mercy. The devil's statement, "thou ghalt 
be damned”, recalls God's fatherly love, Tor Luther ingstantly 
thinks of John $S:16. But Luther has much to gay about the 


wrath of Tod. He algs0 pictures God as the omnipotent govereign 


with immutable and eternal decrees. This 8ide of Luther's 


I. Albrecht Ritgehl, "Higtory of J. and R." f,vY 0 
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conception makes of Him "the unpreached, hidden God, whoge 
nature appears only as power and omnipotence of will, and who, 
even when proclaiming 1ife through his appointed megsengers, 
has yet in his hidden will, decreed death, and is capable of 
cagting by His power, into unavoidable destruetion.” wh The 
popular g8chematic account. of Luther's doctrine of atonement 
comes from this side of his work. There is a harsh element in 
Luther's conceptions. Por & Specific example: "God with his 
Law is he who is offended: and the offense is 260d, that Tod 
cannot pardon it, neither can we gatisfy for the game. There - 
fore, between God, --- and us there is wonderful discord, 
Moreover 30d cannot revoke His law. --- Christ therefore hath 
get himselT a lediator between the two," = Luther himself gaw 
& paradox exiating in his thought when he treated of the matter 
of Justification or of God's anger. He warng agsinst much 
Speculation concerning the divine majesty. He gays he lets 


pPags all thege " curious gpeculations of the divine majegty, 


and I 8stay mya8elf in the humanity of Christ, und g0 I learn 


bruly v0 know bhe will of od." He gays that the gearching 
S.. 


of the divine yajesty in regard to questions of God's degstroying 

power in the flood is dangerous. He algs0 pictures the 1ncar- 

nate 3od weeping over the ruin of the ungodly, "whilst the will 

of the divine majesty by its om decree pagses by and rejects 

gome, 80 that they perigh, TIt is not for us to inquire why 
Kogbhlin, "Theology of L," Vol. II, P. 278 
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He does 80, but to worghip god, who can and will do guneh 
things ." ” Luther not only g8aw the paradox in his owmn thought, 
He even found it repugnant, but he thought his doetrine of the 
mediating work of? Christ overcame this baffling ambiguity. His 
Statement of this very fact is as follows: "204 cannot deny 
Eis own nature, that is, he must needs hate gin, and ginners; 
and this he doth of necessity, for otherwige he Should be 
unrighteous and love gin.” This is only the dark g8ide of the 
ghield, There is another, "Here nothing cometh between, but 
only Christ the Mediator. The Pather (g8aith He) doth not love 
you becauge you are worthy of Love, but becuugze ye have loved me 
and have believed that I came out from Him, a; Thus Luther 
feels that he reconciles "thege things which are 80 contrary 
and repugnant, oh 

While anselm and his gnccegsso0rs had gtresged the govereignty 
ot Jod, Luther stregged the majesty of the law. While others 
taught that god's honor mugt be restored, he asgerted that the 
law must be gatisfied. The mediating Christ fully gatisfied 
for the sins of the world. One drop of His blood would nave 
been gufficient, yet He ghed it abundantly. i(hile gin 1s always 
pregent in us, "it is covered, and is not imputed to us for' 
Christ's es 3 woke elabed this doetrine of Christ's sub- 
st$itution to the limit, and applied it with vigor. Christ 


willingly put upon himself the nature of man, laying all the 


' gins of man upon his ghoulder, 8aying, "I have committed the ging 


T.. Koetiin, "7, 0; b.*;:Vol. I, 2, 498 

2. gohn 16;17, 17:8 Commented upon in :; 

3. "Jal",. 3:6, pp. 201,202 

*. Luther, "Gul", 2:16, P, 123; 2:19, Pp. 150; 5:19, ps. 278 
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which aLL of you have committed --- as touching my own De rgon 

I am blegsed and need nothing; but I will abase mygelf, and 
Will put on me your pers0n.," ak In the game connection he tells 
us that in His om pergon Christ ghould not have been hanged, 
but ghould have been hanged according to the Law gince he "gug- 
tained the pergon of & 8g inner and a thief." our 8 ins became 
ChiBt's as really as It He had committed them, and the prophet 
foregaw that "Ghrist ghould become the greatest tranggreagor, 
murderer, adulterer, and thief, rebel, and bLlasphemer, that 
eVer was Or could be in all the world." ano ther of Luther's 
paradoxes comes into play when he tells us that cod contended 
with Christ and gtruck him. ; Yet "God and divine assisgstance 
are really very near to Him, and the cod who is felt to be 4 
hostile and is, and remains, in Tact, pure goodnegss and mercy. | 


I% is noteworthy that Luther makes the law an entity, geparate 


. B$o 
from the will of Jod, which fell upon Christ. But i% is in 


accord with the will of God that Christ vicariously 8uffer the 
penalty of the Law in the place of ginners. 

(ſhereas zo0d imputes sin and condemnation to thogse without 
Christ, the merit of Christ is imputed to thoge who accept 
Him in Taith. This does not mean that the Chris tian is without 
gin, but it does mean that while gin remaing in him cod will not 


lay it to his charge. In the merits of Christ there is more 


"Gal", 3:15, pp 245-244 2. Ibid; pp. 237,238 
Kogtlin, "7. 0, L.", Vol. 2,'P. 400 

Ibid, P. 402 

Ib., 2. 404 6, Gal. 2:15, p.l25 
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than a gubgtitute for the penalties of man, there is also an 
inward ganctifying Ho,” There is a further element in Lu- -: 
ther's conception of the atoning work of Christ, . and that it is 
in the new understanding that the Christian gains "that wncreof 
all the world is ignorant; namely, that e8thn, death, and all other 
migeries, afflictions, and calamities, as well corporal as 
Spiritual, do turn to the benefit and profit of the FPORe 


In the theory of Luther we must gee the conception of a new 


pPOWer coming to the Christian through the life, death and regur- 


reoction of Christ., #hile the primary thought tor him is the 
cancellation ot guilt, elogely allied with this is the asgurance 
of "a real power Tor the gubjective unburdening of the guilty 
congscience, LOr the complete appropriation of the galvation by 
men, for the continuous eonquest of gin and 3atan algo by the 
adherents of the victorious Saviour." Kogtlin g8ees two 8ides 

of the mediatoriaul process rYepregented in Luther's work: the 
firgty is that of the cancellation of guilt, the other, as stated 
In the worms above, given the term "reconeiliat ion." In har- 

& mony with this - 2, and r2Ct2rring to his work, iitgchl e8ays 
of Luther: "His true opinion, however, is egg8entially that God's 
love as the ultimate. motive of the 8s inner's redemption is the 
SUPEBrior Letermination of His Will, while penal justice or 


wrath -- Tezarded as "not the proper” work of God - is considered 


as the gubordinate motive of His action in carrying out' the. 


| | 9 4 
work of redemption. Jean iiviere, who is unfavorable to the 


theology of the Reformation, atiributeg all of the penal. a ncep- 


L.kdgtlin, ."7.0.L.” p.414 
2. "Jal." 5;4, p.4l 
3 .Ritsgohl, Op.Cit., Po. &0L. 
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tion to the father of the Nteformation, iitgchl finds the roots 
of this idea embedded in catholic g0il. He digcovers its preg- 
ence in augustine's theology, and in that of St, Thomas Aguinas ' 


a28g8ertions identifying gatisTtaction with expiation., Rividre, 


: 


nowever, clagges thoge AS ..'©- "plugs oratoires gue theologiqueg" 
The Abbe is not g0 charitable with the Reformer: "Les theolo= 
giens pogterieurs --- gauront tirer parti de ces premisges un 
peu oratoires; mais on ne doit pas oublier que l'origine en re- 
monte au Pere meme ae la FU Abo Perhaps the tendenay of 
partiganship is to clas: the theological munstrogitlies of one's 
favorites as "oratoires,” and to asgerti that what FO Opponent 
predicates as an "oratoire" mugt be tuken as literal truth. 
Stevens Wonders if the language which apparently degcribes 
literal 8ubstitution and imputation in Luther's thought may not 
have had & mystical genge, "whether Christ's bearing of our gins 
was not primarily to Luther 's thought a matter of inner 8piritual 
experience, & carrying of the eross in his bs.” It is to the 
eredit of thege protestant theologians, Kostlin, Ritsechl and 
3tevens that they do not deny the pregence of this formal element 
of expiation and penal g8ubstitution in Luther 's thought, But 
Luther unaided did not change angeln's alternative: "Either 
gatisfaction for god's violated honor OR punis hment.” into the 
inexorable, categorical "Satisfac.ion of the law BY 'punighment,® 
It is no loner. ag with angelm, a question of gatiafaction OR 


_” 
punis ment, but of gatisfaction BY punigshment,” _ Kogtlin geesg 


5 


the element of love predominating in luther's thought, and yet 


= / 
l.kiviere, "Le Dogme de Ls iedemption" pp .,565-567 
2.Tbid., p.588 | 
3 .3.B.Stevens, Op.Cit., p.19S 


4.Tbid., Þ.152 
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he g8show that Luther tauzht the neceasity of a real egatisfac- 
tion to god's law and righteougnegs before He wonld perform 
the act of laden. 

le do get a preliminary introduction to the penal 8atis- 
faction theory in Luther's thought, whether we treat this as 
"mygtical"” or not. He algo holds to the doctrine that the atone- 
ment gatisfied honor, but the greatest of his anachronistio 
eXxcregcences is the theory of a ransom paid by the devil. Christ 
is the ichneumon that Trends the whale, In gspite of the arechaiams 
in Luther's system, and in a8pite of the extrauvagances to which 
his dootrine of penal s8atigizgction led, Willium James Says "When 
Luther, in his immense manly way, gwept oft with a stroke of 
his hand the very notion of «a debit and oredit account rept 
with individuals by the almighty, he gstretched the gouTl's imagi- 
nation and gaved theology from puerility.” But Luther 41d 
more than blast out the old idea of the "banking" of merit. 
His emphasis upon the love of God in providing the atonement 
produced & corrective tor the allments in his owmn eygstematic 
treatment of this gub Jeet, We have dwelt with Luther's dooc- 
trine at gome length becauge there are 80' many elements in nis 
theory which were carried over into the early New England School 
of thought. While Luther's treatment of the doctrine of atone- 
ment was anything but g8ystematio, it at leugt drew the Ttunda- 
mental outlines that were Tilled in by protestunt orthodoxy. 


ſe ghall next considar the contribution of Joln Calvin in relg- 


tion to the work of Luther, 


L.Op. Cit., ». Vol.II, p406 
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John Calvin 


In general the theories of Luther and Calvin ran along par- 

L 
allel Llineg. Both of them consider the whole of Christ's OBED- 
IENT lite as well as His death as providing the atonement, Both 


uge the language of penal gubgtitution. Both gee Chris as our 


rangom. But let ug go directly to the "Instiitutes® to gee what 
4 


Calvin has to gay of the atonement. 


Por Calvin, adam's gin was "in turning aside to lies,” the 
Gs) 
gin of apogtasy. adam was the fountzin head of the communica- 


air ies gin, Original sin is hereditary corruption and depravs} - 
LUY . In his Slate man mugt remain until god appears as & 
Redeemer in His non. Pollowing the angelmic eas ne 
8gtates that the iedeemer must be very z0d and very mans, 0d 


only, Christ could not guffer, as man only, He could not over- 
b 7 | 
come death, as priest Christ% restores us to god's Tavor and 


I. Stevens gays that Calvin's expogition is more like that of 
aAugugtine then it is like that-of Luther. O0p.Cit., pelS4. Rividre 
gays "avec Calvin, nous rencontitrons un developpement plus abond- 
ant et de ja methodigue, Op.Cit., p.989, For a comparative 
account of the work of Luther and Calvin, gee C.,7, Raghdaull's 
"Idea of atonement.” T7his chapter is not g0 complimentary to 
the work of the Reformers as Rilgchl is in "Higtory of J&R" 
C.6, egpecially pp. 209 
2, References to Calvin from "Institutes" Book II of Beveridge 's 
tranglation (1845) uwnless ouiherwise gpecified. 

Institutes, Ch.,I;4 

Idid., I$9 

Ibid,, VI:L 

Ibid., II:1z2 

Ibid. 
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maKkes of us priests. Christ was offered to the Father as a 
propitiatory a. "Like a g8pongo0r and gurety Tor the 
guilty, and, as it were, gubjected to condemnation, he under» 
toOK and paid all the penalties -- the only excepiion being 
that the pains of death could not hold him --- he endured the 
death which is imflicted on the wicked by an angry 0d --- 
not only was the body given up as the price of redemption, but 
thut there was a zreater and mure excellent price --- that he 
bore in his g0ul the tortures of condemned and ruined a 
Ne would G6uH attention to the word "LIKE" and the phrage "AS 
IT VERB” in the lLlagt quotation Trom the Institutes., It is Ti g- 
urative language that Calvin is using when-:he gpeaks of Christ's 
actual identification with the ginner, There is, to be gure, 
the game gortk of language here that Luther employs when in an 
outburgt he hears god command Christ $0 vs a8 blagphemer, mur- 
derer, and robber, but one certainly. would be 3 tretohing Lu- 
ther 's thought it he gaid that Christ, according to Luther, 
gwore, killed, and stole. Calvin emphasized the thought of 


expiation and of gubstitution as Luther had done. Both reagon 


in an & posteriori faghion, as Culvin argues Iinl7;4 "Eis death 


was an expiaution for gin ---- for n«sd not Christ gatigsfied for 


our g8ins, he could not be gaid to have appeasged God by taking 
upon hinself the penalty which we had incurred --- the whole 


burden of condemnation of which we were relieved was laid upon 


Ll. Ibid., 15;44 
2. Ibid., l636 
SS. Ibie®., 16310 
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guilt which made us liable to punishment was transferred to 
the head of the Son of don... Christ bore in his goul the 
tortures of condemned and ruined a, Bis trial at the bar 
and erucitixion between 8s inners occurred in order that he 
might bear the character of a 8g inner and not of an innocent 
a v 

We have noticed the paradox thut existed in Luther's agger- 
tions, Tor he asgerted that God loves us, and yet that Christ 
had to die to appeage God's wrath, The game exigts in Calvin's 
argument, Calvin gives a queer turn to the argument, for he 
argues that in creation God loved man until he g inned, and then 
30d hated hin for what he was in himself., With auguaetine Calvin 
believes that god loved us even while he hated &2 30d In an- 
ticipating our reconciliation in Christ loves us, yet until 
the death of Christ comes to our aid the iniquity degerving 
his indignation remains in us, In 16:2 Calvin freely 8tates 
the apparent contradiction which he makes in asgerting that 
30d Loves and hates man a the game time, He hints at n+ peda- 
z2Z0gl cal nature of this gort of expregsion, and gays, "swch 
modes of expregsion are guited” to our e-pacity, that we may 
the better understand how mnigeruble and ealamitous our eondition 
is without Chrigt, Without Chrigt God is IN 4A MANNER (itzlics 
mine) hogstile to us and has his arm raiged for our Kanration? 


There is & perpetual and irreconcilable repugnance between 


righteougnesgs and iniquily. 


I.*"Ingt." 16435 
2." Inst.” 2316 
3.,Tbid., 1635 
4,Tbid., 16:34 
S,Ibid., 1632,5 
6.,1dem. 
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One cannot fail to gee that Calvin wighed to retain the 
thought of the love of God as prompting Him to gend Christ to 
do the work of redemption. He aggerts that the merit of Christ 
was not oppoged to the mercy of God, but depends upon it, In 
commenting upon John $39;10, he gays "We gee that the Tirst 
place is ass8igned to the love of God as the chief cauge or 
NOIR, again he asks; "How did God begin to embrace with 


his favor those whom he had loved before the foundation of the 


world, unless in digsplaying his love when he was reconciled by 
# | 


the blood of Christ? We gtated before that Luther's teaching 
concerning the Love ot God might gupply a corrective tor his 
8ystem, and we repeat the gtatement here for the work of Calvin. 
Inasgmuch as we have previously compared the work of Edwards 

with that of the Re Tormerg, we ghall merely 8top for a general 
oritioiem of the penal gubstitution theory. This theory of 
atonement accepts the literal glory of genegis, The origin 

of gin and death comes from adam. If one does not accept this 
theory of origin, he blasts not merely Mr.Bryan's "Rock of ages," 
but this whole theory of penal gubgtitution. It 8 in were, prop- 
.zated in this manner, the means to rid it that the Reformers 


adopt is artificial, Calvin repeatedly refuges to Inquire why 


it was adopted, 


Hugo Grobtius 


&at the outget we wish to gtate that there is gcarcely more 
aifference between the theories of Grotiug and those held by 


the Edwardeans, than between the various exponents themselves 


1. Ibid., 17;1,2,5 
2, Idem, 
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in New England, Grotiug geecs as the Catholic Faith the thought 


that God wishes to begtow blegssings upon us but cannot because 
of our gins. These gins degerve punishment, go God determines 
that Chrigt, moved by His own loving will, bear the tortures, 
death, and pay the penalty tor our g8ins "in order that without 
pre judice to the exhibition of divine justice, we might be 
liberated ---- from the punis ment of eternal hand” 

For Zrotius the Tirst efficient cauge of the atonement was 
30d, who was moved to act by His mercy and love. The 8econd 
cauge was the 8s ins oft man, 

The gecond efficient causge of the atonement is Chrigt. Some 
extraordinary effect must be atiributed to the death of Christ. 
He gays that Soecinus will not be able to ghow how Christ by 
ghedding his Blood put god under obligation to man. But Gro- 
tius gees in the bLood and the ignominy of Christ's gutfering, 
the "form" of as perfect guffering the penalty of our ging." This 
guffering which liberates others can only mean to receive another's. 
punighment. His appeal to the example of the gcape-goat in 
the 014 Tegstament is to ghow that it really bore the punighment 
of the s8ins of the 2e0ple., He argues at length to ghow that 
Chrisgt bore the punis ment of our ging. His eonelusgion is "oer- 
tzinly it ean by no means be doubted that with reference to God 
the guffering and death of Christ had the eharacter of a pun- 
ighment," 

Z0cinus had argued ugaingst the inmediate gucceggo rs of the 


reformers; he ghowed the weaknegss of Covetugs and others who held 


. I Hugo grotiugs,” a Deftfenge of the Catholic Paith Concerning the 
Satisfaction of Christ against PFaugtus Socinus,” trangslation and 
eritical notes by PF, H, Fogter, andover, 1669, .Þ.2 
2.Tbid., p.l9 
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to a gtriat gcheme of gubstitutionary gatisfaction, The current 
theories of gatisfaction had made the atonement gatisfy the 
private honor and character of God. Slight deviations to this 
theory of gatigfagction had been introduced by making the atone- 
ment g8atisfy the law of a divine govereian. But even here God's. 
private character was at gtake and the atonement ultimately cons 
Sislted in a 8atisfaction of that eharacter through a gubgtitu- 
tionary Tulfillment of the law. The work of Socinus will be 
dealt with more in detail later, but let us note that he held 
that the atonement was to gatisfy the private character of God, 
who, like & merchant in a comercial trangaction, might forgive 
a debt if he pleaged., He held that God 80 pleased and forgave 
upon repentance, In his "Praelectiones Theologicae,”" and De 
Jegu Christo Servatore," gSocinus methodically riddled the Theory 
0? gatigfaction as it applied to the s8atisfzetion of God's 
private honor. The work of Jtroitius was directed against the 
lasgt named work, He was a jurist., He with a Lawyer's ingigzht 
Saw that 3ocinus had made the 01d gatisfaction theory untenable. 
hich would be changed, the object of gatisfaction or the means 
of gatisfzction? 30d 's private debt, or Christ's payment of 
14? GFroitius' reply was 8s imple; the ob ject of gutigzaction. 
God's private honor did not demand the gatistzection, but God 
could not freely forgive as Socinus gaid becauge He 1s &a publig 


ruler. God is the morul governor of the universe. He has gome- 


thing other than His own private ends to congsider. To freely 


- 


forgive without making any demonstration of the ganctity of the 


Law and the authority of the government would be for Him to give 


up His om eharzcter as Ruler, 
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The end of the punighment of Ghrist ig the exhibition of 
retributive justice concerning gins. Christ's Leath is to ef- 
rect our exemption Trom punishme nt oz our gins, Trotius g8hows 
legs nhesitancy than the Edwardeans to uge the term "expilation," 
God is appeaged and reconciled to us by Chrigt's blood, It 
vas 2iven as & price for us; "Christ died in our gtead, and was 
Our 44 The terms "liberate" and "punigsh" furnigsh 
him with the appromeh to the theory of the Ruler who pertorms the 
acts which these terms gimmiTty. 

He tells us that Jod must be treated as Ruler for the in- 
fliction of, or liberation Trom punis ment "is only the pre- 


2 | 
rYozative of the ruler as auch," For g3rotius there is &a vast 


difference between private pergons ' remitiing injuries done to 


them, and & Ruler's remitting s ing. "To let certain gins 80 

unpunished --- would be unjust in a ruler, even in God." It is 

for the' public advantage that ging be punighed, and this is why 

it would be unjugt Tor crimes to be Temitted without ——_—_ 
Nevertheless there was & "relaxution of digpensation" of 

the law on the part of God in the Tavor of guilty man. This 

Special favor was due to gcod's benevolence; it was conferred 

through Christ. It was not unjust Tor Him to bear punigshment 

for our gin. The action of Zaleucus was an illustration 7 the 


fact that one gan bear the punis ment of another's crime, 


By his just Llews the eity of the Loceriangs was fortified againgt 


2,Tbid. , Po Dl 
$.2bid., Do6F7 7 
4.Tbid., pp-9L,16l 
& 
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erime, The gin of adultery was made punigshable with blindnesgs, 
Nhen the gon of Zaleucus broke the law, the father out of love 
ind compagssion for the gon wighed to free him Trom thevenalty., 
His regpect for the law, which he wished to gee upheld made him 
refrain from remitting the penalty. In expregssing his love Tor 
the gon and his respect for the law, the Tather gwecrificed ons 
of nis own eyes, as well as one of his ES. This is the il-- 
lustration par excellence of the governnental theory of abone=s- 
ment. But courts of jnsiice do not allow gubstitutions to be 
made in this way, The court does not gay: "So many eyes, no 
matter who furnighes them," 

But Jrotius us a jurigt and theologian geems to think this 
is an excellent example of the upholding the majesty oft the Law, 
Theres is no unfsgirness about it for him. No more is it unfair 
"that God --- deternined to employ the tortures and death of 
Christ to get a weilghty example aguingst the great crimes of all 
ot us with whom Ghrist was very clogely connected by his nature 
and rin dom, and RO PTE rn aged could only pagss Over the 
8ins of man when he had such a distinguighed example as Christ 
gubmitting to the penalty of the law. God really intended 
to punish Christ, Wile God is a judge, we are but private 


pergons, and & judge must be goliceitous of example, & care that 


does not pertain to private pergons. 4 judge has, while & pri- 
bo) 


vate pergon does not have, the power of punishments, 

He does not mean to convey the eonception that God mugt have 
his quota of punishment "and g0 make Jod morbid,” but God in tne 
L .Ibid., p.98 
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ziving of Eis gon to punishment tegtified to the degert of gin 
and His hatred of it, at the game time God wished to gpare us 
ag Tar as pogsible and to "econgult for the order of things and 
Tor the authorivy of his own Cs 

#hile Socinus, like augugt ine and even the Reformers, held 
that God ghould have loved man before He gent Christ to make 
a propitiution and reconciliation, Grotius gees God aus only 
et Later he tells us "that Christ aied Tor our gsins, 
that he bore our punis ment, and 80 obtained remission of 8 ins 
for us, becauge Jod was plaucated by our OR, 

This remission was 8ecured because Christ paid a price 
ror us, Grotius goes on at this point to explain at gome 


length how Christ's blood, flegh, and lite were truly &a price 


becauge they liberated us, they fulfill the definition of &a 
4 


price; "TO GIVE ONE THING FOR aNOTHER," The punis nent of 


OnrTist was egtimated highly by God becange of the dignity of 
5 
Christ's whole pergon, his innocence and ganctity., Re denies 


the allezation of Socinus, that this was merely &a "metaphorical 
© 
. exchange ," 30d 's action of old upholds the Grotian view. 


zrYotius Says that the legislator may relax his om Law, eg- 
pecially & penal law, and "God the King of the Hebrews, In 


certain erimes admitted expiatory vietims in place of the 


L.Tibid., 
2.Tbid., 
9,TIbid., 


4.Tbid., 
S.Ibid., 
6.Tbid., 


ginner hinself, and by them, ay otherwise, decreed to 
liberate the ginner from death." 

Thug we have outlined the digcugsion of Grotius con- 
cermming the atonement, and we ghall now proceed to & brief 
gumnary Of the galtent noAuda of his system. The Reformers, 
their immediate gSucceggors, and the earlier zroup of New 
Engl and theologians, had asg8erted that justice ig an attri- 

bute of god, This jugstice demanded the punigshment of gin 
which is infinite becuusge of the infinite dignity of the 

One wronged, In the atonement, the work of Christ was to 
bear the puyighment, and to gatigty god's jugtice., angelm 
had made ot God & private person in the theory ot atonement 
he propounded, The keTtormers Tollowed kim, but introduced 
in addition the idea of God's acting in the character of 

a ruler, Jrotius takes this as the corner gtone of his 
theory, that god acts not in the capacity of un injured 
pPergon, but as a public ruler, The gatisraction of justice 
was not to procure honor to the Divine 3overeien but to up- 
hold a moral government. The atonement was to maks the par- 


gon of man's gin consistent with the recioral justice of God. 


The New Fngland theologians, as we have geen, under 


the Leadersnip o f %he vounger Edwards adopted this scheme 


with but little addition. @m#hey made the gystem of law and 


Ll. Ivid., pel190 
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pun ishment thuit which demanded the atonement, The atonement 
was not made in man's behalf; it was made for the dignity of 
the law, It was not made in God's behalf except in His rela- 
tion to the law; it was neceggary Tor the Supreme Regulator 
to have. displayed the ganctity of His government before he 
could pardon, Groiiug had made much of justice, But Jug ice 
merely meant to adhere to the promises made to pardon, re- 
ward, and punigh. The younger Edwards defined justice 80 
that it meant, in plain terms, merely adherence to. the legal 
code for the gate of the general good. The atonement was 

to enable Jod to pardon men congis tently with this gort of 


Justice., 


fe have geen how the theory of jugiice played an im- 
poruant part as the zround of the atonement. about the only 
further development made in New England ai this point was & 
gtricter definition oz the term. The genior Edwards had put 
the atonement in the terms of a purechage according to what 
his gon ealled "commutative justice." © The adherents to the 


zZovernmental theory refuged to accept the idea of a trangfer 


of rewards and punis nent according to eommercial practices. 


There was an advance here, The artificiality of. the gcheme is 
made to loge one of its mogt repugnant characteristics, when 
the atonement is not made a gtrict subgstitution of pergons. 
Begides this Step in advance over Trotiug"' d-finition of 
Justice the New England theologians adopted the word "benevo- 


lence” in degceribing the cauge of the atonement. 
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god's rule is made a reflection of His rizghtiouaness and bene- 
volences They defined benevolence as love, col's love Tor 
man mate him uphold the lezel system for the general good of 


humanity. 


The term benevolence, however, was ladking in content. It 


was only applied to ghow God's benefi cence in aiding man to egcape 
the penalty of the laws The nature of virtue that was exhibited 
in the atonement has been degcribed by the genior Edwaris, and 
the later theologians had not geen fit to change this conception. 
Their attempt to bring in gometThing to gupplement the bleak, 
legalistic theory of the Dutch jurist ghowed their appreciation 
that this theory was lacking The harsh inhuman conception 

of the Greek dramatigts which pogited an inexorable law which 
could not be broken with immunity from punishment unlegs the 
trangzresg0r was provided with a scapegoat, Tormed the background 
out of which this governmental theory aroses, The Ruler provided 
the subgtitute, and his benevolent provision for mankind more 
Tirmly egtablished the public government,- this was the nature 

of God's benevolence, and the extent of his loves, The lack of 

= definite idea of moral regeneration, or renewal through atone=- 
rent is abgent. cod's love changes the penalty ratherthan the 


Lrangsgreggor according to this theory. 


Since there is no ans 2iven to the moral renewal of man 
in this theory of atonement, one mould not look for much 8tress to be 
placed upon the g0-called active obedience of Christ. What is 
anticipated Souls be found the truth, The whole affair of atone- 


ment centers around the guffering ani death of Christ. The 


divine display's the thing, even as it was in the older 8aatig- 
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faction theories. Concerning the principles of Ggrotius, 
Riviere gays, "Il eat difficile d'en concevoir de plus guper- 
Ticiels et de moing religieut., Comme 81 le Royaume de Meu 
n'avait pas 195 moyens interieurs et g8pirituels da'affirmer 8a 
puilsgance; comme 81 les sanctions du gouvernement divin n's- 
taient pas continuelles fs ce monie et dans l'autre; comme 81 1e 
le pardon 4divin n'"est vas oonditionns par ka repentance et 18 
reparation au vscheur! Autant de 11fforences eggentielles qus? 
interdissent 4'attribuer a Dieu les pauvres moyens, non moins que 
lew megquines ndoeaites des gouvernements torreatres." © One 
would not 89 much object, however, to a comparigon of the govern- 
ment of cod with a terypestrial system iT the latter is a gzood one, 
One does object to a clagsification of Cod's rule with thoge 
forms of administration which are baged on a philogophy of 
government whos main principle is SATISPACTION OF THE LAW. 

Our ob Jeetion to Grotius!' theory is not his comparigon of God's 
government with a human government; it is the kind of government 
that he uses as 8&8 basis For his analogy, and the congs8equent 
1imitation of the theory oz atonement to a mere gupport of this 
that appears objectionable, The abbs's oriticiam of the gupers: 
ficiality and lack of vital religion in the Gtrotian :theory is 
well founded, 


l, Rivibre., "Le Dogme de la R6Cemption", P, 454 
no y : 
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IIil, The Atonement as a Moral Transaction 

It was stated above that Saint Augustine's theotogy was 
a good example of the lack of gystematic treatment of the 
doctrine of Pe he It would be an exagzeration to gay 
That the ethical argument was completely lacking in the epec- 
uvilations of theologians who held that the atonement consisted 
1n rangomin man from the power of g5atan.e Augustine, Lombard, 
Luther, Galvin , and many other theologians of note have gnayed 
between the moral and the jurililcial conceptions of atonement, 
But in the theory of Abelard, the atonement eonsisted chiefly 
in a moral change wrought in the heart of mans, Augustine had 
asked it the atonement were not a sign that Cod 1s propitious 
already. Abelard makes God's love central in the process, and 
his love arouges love in the Sinnere Christ's incarnation and 
his guffering death are pledzes of God's love to His creatures; 
the gaving effect of Chrigt's life comes Trom the tact that 


God's love awakens love in us. Riviere well puts it:"Ia croix 


| © 
nous g8auve parece qu'elle egt une oeuvre d'amour, qui exite 


a gon tour le notre et par 1s nous fait obtenir le pardon ae 
nos = $97 pag 

Abelard like Angelm entitled one of -his chapters, "Gur Deug 
Homo?” But his answer is not that of Angelm. With the latter 


he rejects the idea that Christ came to free man from the devil, 


1. Historical gection, Pp 7=%. 
8+ Riviere, OP.Qit. P. 102 
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"Venit erzo filius dei, non ut hominem 4s potestate diaboli 
1 
(non fhiiagged) redimeret," 


The ground of the atonement 1s not, as it was for Aingelm, 


the degsire of cod for the reatitution of His glory. 70d 's 
2 


provision of Christ was purely a work of. 35race and Love, 


Ritschl has pointed out that while the principal work of Ghrist, 


for Abelard, congsists in awakening a counter love in man, 


the justice of 


704 algo has an influence on the objects of His 


ZTAa ces Their displa;s of love arising out of God s love 


Los 


need gupvlementation because they are imperfect, They are, then 


They Tind their gupplementa- 


ungatisfactory to God's jugstice. 
tion in Christ's merit;”the value of the atonang work of Christ 
goes not limit itselft to the fact that it is The occagion of 
meritorious wrought by the elect in return; but 1t ghows its 


gupereninent power herein- that it accompnies the counter works 


throughout their whole duration, and, by g8upplementing them, 

makes their value with God to be possible." The bagis Tor this 
gupplementation of the merit of the elect was, apparently, the 
demand that "plains ghould pray for man, and that His prayers should 
be answered. Abelard's view of the atonement Goes not Araw an 
arbitrary line between Ghrist's 8uffering death and the rest of 


his life. 


There is one element in the theory of Abelard that comes into 


prominence in the moral power theory of Torace Bugsnhnell. For 


1 Petri \baelardi, "Zpitome Theologiae Christianae", Caput XXIIIT, 
| ” 


201, 1731, Mignes Patrologiae, edn, of 1855, edn,” 


& o Abelard , "Expogitio in Epi8% Paull ad Rome” Lib.TJlI, Gol. 836 ,1i znes, 
9s 21t8ch1l, J&R Pe __ oy 
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Abelard the love *obþ the 5avior becomes the power to a corregponding. 


love TorJod., JThrist is the pledge of God's love, Bughnesl1l Sees In 


Chrigt the s8ign of a crosgs hidden from eternity in the heart of god, 


The ade ff the Symbol of vicarious gacritice, and viecarious 8ac- 
rifice is /'\nating cogt” to itself. \belard movel out into the morsL 
and ethical realm with his theory of the atonement, Whie Abe- 

lard had as8gerted that the elect were not Treed from 3.Tten's power, 
be aus nog were never in his power, Peter Lombard attempted to 
take tne sting out of the ransom theory ant adopt it while h0A0A0g 
tO the moral theory of \belard. 

Raghtall twice gives the *ombard's gstatement of this Aibe=- 
lardian theory of atonement; "go great a pledge of love having been 
given us, we are both moved and kindled to love God who did guen 
great things for ug; and by this we are justified, that is, being 
l008ed from our ginfwe are made just, The death of Christ there= 
fore justifies us, inzsmuchas through 1% charity is gtirred up in 
our POTS ha There is in this the es8ence of Aibelard's theory. 

It is at nheart a gubjective theory. There is no place for the Tor- 
engic terms, The uge of the word"justification" does not carry 
the ideas of a transfer; it means "making rightious", or, as Bugh» 


nell puts it, the"right® ipusness" of the Christian, 


1. Raghdall, "the Idea of Atonement in Ghristian Theology", Pp.43Z8, 
& 37], 
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It has been made evident ih the digeussion of the Reformers 
that they held to both the gubjective and objective views of the 
atonement. Perhaps the idea of-an objective gatisfaction of God 
rests entirely upon the conception of the arbitrariness of the 
Divine Mills The New Englan Theologians, particularly the ol4er 
group, 8stresged this arbitrariness as it was portrayed in God's 
dlocreess conciliation for them meant a willingness to eompla=- 
cently accept this doctrine. The Abelardian view escares this by 
putting all of the emphasis upon the gubjective nature of the 
atonement , Strange to gay, another reaction to the traditional 
View of The atonement, while developing a more liberal doctrine 
was bagel upon the arbitrary choice of cod, The Socinilans pro- 
tegsted againgst the Iilliberal doctrines of atonement, but Socinus 
"nas much intluenced by the Scotist tendency to golve all dif- 


1 
ficulties by appealing to the arbitrary will of God", 


The Socinian Doctrine of itonement 


Paustus 30cTnus tauzht that gin was against the private nature 
of God. 704, then, if he pleages, can tireely LOrgLVe SINSs 
3ocinus rebelled azgaingt the iJeas of the Satisfaction theories 
which as8erbed that God mugt punish &in in the person of the sinner 
or in the person of his legally appointed gubstitute. 51nce 81n 
is of & prevete nature, Socinus tzught that God could freely for- ; 
give it unless one wishel to aggert that He was poggesgsed of a nature. 


1888 zZenerous than that of man. 


S 


l. Raghdall, "Idea of Atonement", footnote P,438;0f, Ritschl, J&R P 294. 
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He gtates the cage as Tollons: "Iisi velimus Deo minus concedere, 


quam hominibugs ipsis concedatur, congitendem omnino est, Deum jure 
potuisse nobis peccata nogtris iznogcere, nulla pro ipsis vera 


1 
gatisfactione accepta,” The Seriptures testify that vod is © 


Being oT7 mercy; they as8gert nothing but that the all-wise God 
freely forgives man's P's The orthodox view of satisfaction 
L&kes away the liberty oz Gods, 3Z0cinus agks if the punishment of 
the innocent for the guilty is just. He holds that guilt being 
pergonal, punighment must also be »rergonal,s If gin is punishable 
by ternal Jeath, than there nugt be as many eternal deaths as people: 
that have ginned, Christ 418% not uffer eternal Aleath, Soeinus Iisg 
rYelentlegs in his purguit 6f weaknesges in the theory of gatis- 
Tactionse But his purpoge 16 not altozether that of a pure icono- 
clagty; he wishes to Show that all that 16” 2000008ry for Torgiveness 
is repentance. The work of Christ lends ivself to makes us repent 
for our our Sing. The 8Scribtures teach that this is all that is 
neceg88ary in order Tor galvation. There 1s the \belardian, and 
Lombariian view of Christ's work in this scheme, The death of 


Chrigt 41s not to provide gatisfaction of Go4's honor, or wrath: 


"31 la mort @u Chrigt joult a cet ezard de quelque efficacite, c'est 


1, Socinus, "Praelectiones. Theologicaea", caput VI, P.566; Bibliotheca 
Pratrum Polonorum, cgtocinus Vol. 1 

2+. De Jegus Christo Servatore, Pars tertia, Caput I; B,P.P., Soc. 
Vol.II.2.187, 
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_ / of 7" _ 
a cause t0e la granle charite qui 8'y revele at qui par 1a meme, excite 
1 


notre amour et notre confilance!" 30cinus a8gerted that the doctrine 
of gubatitutionary satisfaction is nothing more than an "elegans 
Br CSI, 

For 8Socinians the 4teath of Christ 414 not take the central place 
in the picture of His redemptive work, The re8guwrection was the | 
all-important thing. The death of christ was but the prelude Tor that 
ovend. By the re8urrection man is a8gured of his immortal qAestiny. 
Through the regurrection the eternal and intercesgsory work of Christ 
begins. The work of Paugto wa: not confined to the immediate influencs 
oT his on work, but much of his thought found exnreassion in the 
Racovian Catechigsn. 

A Tragmentary catechism left by Fausto Sozzini formed the basis 
of that publighed at Rakow( 1605) the year after his fleath, A ghort 
gketch of this work will be given since it is in line with "De Jag 
Chrigto Servatore"” and the "Preelectiones", The proof of Christ's 
livinity reagt upon: his miracles. He is divine, yet "the eggence of 
04 is one, not in rind but in RTE Christ derived from God gome 
8UPerior gort of authority among men ant in gome gense is a partaker in 
whe Deity of the one Jody yet there is a denial that Christ 1s po088e88e8d 
»f a Aivine nature or 8ubstance if this is lefined as "the very eg8gerce s 
of God”, One Finds here in this catectism a Alefinite Unitarian interegt 
Just as in the earlier works of Socinus, 80 here tt.o main emphagis is 
not upon the Jeath of Ghrist. 


1, Riviere, OpeCite, Fo. 420 

2 .30cinus, P.T,, Caput XXI, B.P.2+ Vol.sI,P.G81 
3.7hese references to the 2covian Catechis are taken Tfpom the very 
complete 1iigest in"Higtory of Creeds and Cofessions of waith"by W. A. 
Gurtis, 191l, P., 361, 


\ 
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The blood of Christ has "confirmed os to the will of Goa" in two 
nays, Christ's teath confirms the New Teatament;. ani 14 lod to the 
regurrection "from which ariges prineip:lly the confirmation of the Aivineg 
will and the mogt certain pergueasian of our regurrection an* the ob- 
taining of eternal lite." Here again is Tound a repudiation of the eur- 
rent theory of gatigsfaction, whe thought: that Christ died "to pur- 
cnags our g8alvaiion, and literally to pay the debt of our gins" is "false 
erronious, al exceeling pernicious; s8ince they conceive that Christ 
guffored and equivalent punigshment for our gins, an{ by the price of his 
obedience exzctly compensated our A1igobelience,.” But there is & genge 
in which Christ 80 gatigfied his cod by his obediehce "that he com- 
pletely fulfilled the whole of his will, and by his obedience obtainel 
through the grace of Voda, for all of us who believe in Him, the remission 
of our ging and eternal GEE PI Dy 

It is held that the doctrine of gatiafaction is repugnant to the 
Seriptural aootrine, because it denies free Torgiveness., It pogits 
the payment of an equivalent price, and where a creditor is satisfied 
by #ithor the debtor or by «a third party, there is no free cancellation 
o7 the debt. It is repugrant to reagon beaause if "hrist gatigtie?] 
god for owr gins he gubmittel to eternal ie8ath. But if one were to 
8ay that becauge of Christ's infinite nature he guſfered an eternal fleath 
ift & finite times, it would follow that cod 's infinite rature guffered 


SOS u=—meccgeggoc 


Il. Cf, G.B., Pogter's acceptance of a toetrine of POSITIVE SATISFACTION 
as oppoged to the UI EGATIVE PENAL SATISFACTION of the church fAoctrine. 
"Christianity in its Modern Expregsion",1921, P.,l79 

3ee alvo D.C.Mgcintosh's "Theol. as an Empir'l Sc." P.170 where there 
is this doctrine of Goi's gatiegfaction with Jegus' moral attitule, but 
a Gcivine dissatigfaction with Christ's gufferins an? leath as the-evil 
doing of ginful mens. 
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death, and death carnot belong in any way to the infinity of 
the divine nature, The doctrine algo makes God unjust for when 
he might have been 8atigfied with one drop of Christ's blood, 
according to the ordinury explanation of- the gatisfaction theory, 
he would have him 90 geverely tortured, This'view would make 
our obligations to Christ greater than Tthoge to God because 
Christ ghowed man 80 much kindness, while Jod by exacting our 
full debt ghowved us no kindness at _— 

A further denial of the doctrine of gatisfactiion is made be- 
cauge it invites "to indolence in the practice of piety." If 
*Ull payment has been made, even for future g8ins, man is freed 
from all liability to punighment. 

This catechism has the doctrine of galvation throuzh GChrist., 
It is asgerted thut faith aug "bare asgent alone of the mind, 
whereby we acknowledge the doctrine of Jegus to be true” is not 
attended with galvation; it is $0 attended only when "we trust 


in od through Chrigt, and give ourgelves up wholly to obey his 
2 ; 


will." —=—_ 
} 


Critical Summary 


The chiet advance in the Jrotian theory over the various 
gatigfaction theories is that it does not make the atonement gGon- 
3i8t in objectively changing God's digsposition towards man. 
The theory of Jtrotius does not do go much violence to the iugus- 
tine, abelardign and Lombatdian aggeriions of God's Love as the 
first cauge of the atonement. | The gSocinian reaction against the 


gatigfaction theories relenitlessly degstroyed. the pogsilbility of 


', I, Curtis, Hist. of Creeds,: p.367. 
2. Ibid., p.5686 
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holding to the doetrine of gatisfaction in its old form, 
Satisfaction of God's private nature had been the eggence 
of the atoning work of Christ as gtated by numerous theolo- 
zZiangs Trom angelm to Jonathan Edwards, dr, The Sociniangs 
pointed out that if it were a private trangaction, and it God 
were not less good than an ordinary ereditor, he might Treely 
forgive man's debt, Since the debt had already been gatis- 
fied, according to the satisfaction theory, 20d owed galva- 
tlon to man, Frotius met this doctrine by denying the pri- 
vate nature of the atonement. In New Ernglang the Senior Ed- 
wards had ass8erted its private nature, The Universalists took 
the critical attitude of the Socinians in regard to the extent 
of gatisfaction. The younger Edwards was the Grotiugs of New 
Enzland with his as8ertion that the atonement was not to gatis- 
fy god's private nature, but to meet the exigencies of rectoral 
jJustice., 

The grealest positive contribution of the chief historieo 
rYepregentautilves of the moral intluence theory is their ingsisgst- 
ence upon god's love. abelard eongsistently Stregged this g&ide 


of Christ's work; Lombard was less faithful to the prinoiple, 


S50G6inus was more of an iconoclast than &a builder oz pousitive 


theories. The Unilvergalisvs and Unitarians of New Engl and 
gained the name "Zocinians.” The epithet was not altogether 
und-gerved. They were iconoclasts in the main, Channing was 
nore congstruetive and produced & moral theory of the atonement, 
Bui, as we have, geen, the doctrine of Horace Bus mell s tands 


at the peak of the development of the ecclesiastical doctrine 


/ 
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of the atonement, With this great thinker; the evolution of 
the doetrine of atonement in american thought culminates not 


in an abgtract, artificial 8cheme, but in moral power for 


actual life. 
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